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WHOSE RETURN TO THE METROPOLITAN IS AN OUTSTANDING EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


(1) AS FELDMARSCHALLIN IN ROSENKAVALIER, (2) AS AIDA, (3) AS SALOME, (4) AS MONA LISA 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Church, Concert and School Fpetions Secured 

MRS, BABCOCK 


Ly : 2634 Cirel 
uneens we Carnegie Hall, New York 





DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October 1st. 
32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 


ou 


Studio: 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exert — Coacn — Rerertoine 


Reopen bia 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN 
1425 Broadway 


OPERA HOUSE 
Phone: 1274 Bryant 





Singing. Voice trials by 


vv 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sigh Singing, Ear-Train Fy! Stenog- 


ra Normal Course in ic Private 
Hn Music, Special coaching for church trials, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street. 
Phone: Circle 2297 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Nicholas Avenue, New York 


CARL 


Residence: 680 St, 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pustic Recrtacs Given at Inrervars 
137 West 86th Street, New Yor' 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr, H, Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Vr, Curtis for many years.) 

Studw: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

one: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
ew York City 


Telephone: Circle 6130 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone: 


MRS. 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
F SINGING 
Member Amarices won so of Teachers of Singing 
4 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR-—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 


toe {403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cit 
Studios: | 1083 Carroll St., Brooklyn, NY. 
Residence: 


1362 Grand Consouren, N. Y, City 
“Gottlieb 1 


Sympeony yoo Give Neigh- 
borhood Concerts, Schools, urches, 
"Y's", Music Si Soonenley enters, Settle- 
ments, Choral Clubs 





E Fducational 
Chure’ 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SCPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Rroadway, Metropolitan Opera H m. %, 
Residence: 2194 Bathgate Ave. N.Y. 


Phone: 3967 Fordham 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Te!, 4650 Cathedral 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 


MME. 
Instruction: 


601 Carnegie Hall : : 
J. Cartall, Sin. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


s 1425 roadway 
TUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. | New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropulitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2623 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT E. S, OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 


235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Fo merly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction, 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 








MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn ror Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER anp COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall 
50 West 67th Street 


Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


Studios { | New York City 


Telephones: 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel: Windsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


CoacHinG anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and usical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church, 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone; Endicott 3841 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer. 
1476 Carroll Street : Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Telephone: Decatur 2525 


HANNA BROCKS fl 


SOPRANO 
certs—Recitals—In 
mrss West_72d oe 
Phone: Endicott 5. 


Con struction 
Studios: New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesday and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member o she 4 American Academy of 
eachers of smog 
471 West End Avenue 


; New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 


Studio: : 
Phone; Lenox 3158 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELOES PORCHES SARLANOFS, 


DIA LYPKOVS 
New York City 


132 West bie a H 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacner oF Piano anv ComposiTion 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 








Phone: 3187 Gramercy New York City 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RrespercG, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied_ under Ralogehe-—Clagnlen Scharwenka 
a Liszt—Technic. Head of piano Copart. 
t, New York School of Music and Arts. 
Riverside Drive, Telephone: Schuyler ses 
Courses arranged to suit Pi ndividual requirements, 
Personal address: 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Endicott New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTI NGTON, Assionas 
20 East 23rd Street New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education ree to students 
from the beginning to highest perfection, 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine yoae, of successful teaching and 
certizing in Berlin, 
Address: 155 "West New York 
Fhene: 4778 Morsiogsite 
Summit, N. J., M 


In 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Guan a Widentiow 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New Yorx: 38 by = Soe Street 
yn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


Studio: 235 West 71st St., New York 
Tel.: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th poem New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 


Elementary and HS -scced Si Lessons. 
Oratorio and Song R paces | 
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307 West 00th St. Ne Mew York 


¢ MARGOLIS cin 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


, Violinist 
$23 Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


o ROSSI- DIEHL 
U CONC Gxv ooemase 
Esai BENT Bl See hee Von 


Studio 
+ Peenet 10276 Endicots” 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel 203 West 64th St. 
New York City Phone 250) Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


— PAGANO at gag CULTURE 


Grand Opera and also Coaching 
maneune} NEW YORK 
Pee, » mt, 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Ry 4 of 


HAGGERTY-S a, 2S 


merpereutea OPERA HOUSE syncs, mn , New York 
Phone: Pennsy! vania 


HAYDN OWENS|- 


PIANIST ACCOMP AOE COACE 
r dn Choral Society 
420 wine As Arts onaet- - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 67th Street Circle 2909 


7 . M°CUTCHEN 


BARITONE 
NOW IN EUROPE 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


me. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 206 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Trafaigar 6645 New York City 
Residence: 20 W. 65th St. 


“. WILD 
a. 
9426 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Ea HALK 


| —e nay 





























New York 
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_. Saagpaple 


Ng. SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson 5t., Brooklys. N. Y 


Phone Pulaski 2055 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand mgs ab Toe and snes PR aga 
Placing, C and Opera 
Coniinge Ode Tolented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 


National Grand Opera reorgan 
Voice trials by appointment only. _ 








Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
RALPH GOX 

COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 
&4NOLD fan... 


Masical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 


Contralto 
is singing 


“DAWN” 
A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 
NCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


cua ut HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 











COURIER 


DOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
ucceeds where others have 
failed. Edorsed by the great- 

est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y. Evening Mail. 
A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 

“Internationally recog- 
Coach,” 








for Opera, 
Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
: Burnet House 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: A — 76th wot, Sf tated York 
ne: 5840 Endi 
Residence: 1 Bennett “Avenue 

Phone: 1989 Wadswo: 








3 
LAZAR. S. SAMOILOFF 


Beil Canto 
Studios 
—e- 
309 West 85 St., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


LAURIE MERRILL 


American Soprano 


Spanish, —, italian and Old English 
Costume Recitals 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y. City 


Kataron HOFFMANN 292 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Peel 


SESSIONS “ex 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
GST West 1Slet Gt... N. ¥. Tel 6674 Morningside. 

















usunSeNSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. | | 1 690 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
LILY STRICKLAND 

tena |p ceUNGKVIST 

ofutliched by J. Fischer & Bro. | Estadio 317 W. Tet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER | £ 


“FIRST POSITION 





‘La FOREST HUM 





TeAeNee. OF 


; WARFORD < =n 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 





weEAw> | MOC 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS son 


10 East 36th ag Ay York City 
Te ad Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist- Phong A 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 





m@=cor 








ELLA  BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 








St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Dr. CARL RIEDEL 
Pay a worn 





a Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: _ eg a Street, New York 


JFINNEGAN 


\ 








‘TENOR 
~ Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N.Y.C 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 


¥ GEHRKEN §7ge5i5, 


PR. r* and fine 
rooklyn 
v.¥ eo my gaining unique reputation.” — 


687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEORGE STEWART = MeMANUS 


ee 


A - haert, Alexander 
Ne tite aote ay Casals, Povia Frijsh, 


Jean G 
and Ensemble Pla 
Personal wGatching Tite Avenue Now York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA G* ooD 
sa RECITALS Sik RATORIO RIO—TEACHING a 


Saati 471 
Avenue, i» & York. Ti 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


a SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
ted. 312 Ri ide Drive, New York 


: S LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 


ZMAD>S 











New York 

















ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


F Er 
R 
A 
oN 
Cc 
oO 


Chicago 





Specialist P. Volee Culture 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., g 
Studio 18, 1425 Bway, City 

Phone: 5251 Penn. 








HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
TEACHER 
124 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Tel: 2533 Endicott. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 14256 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 
E-mMaA A. DAMBMANIN) 
NTRALTO 


co 
Art of Singing; limited number of 
Residence Studio, 137 West, 93d Bt. 
Singers Society. Lucille Blabe and 
accompanists. "Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella vt Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist a Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol 5 ge + nary. 
ai2 Fifth Ave. 








MADAME 


pupils oiiaaates. 
Pres 
Vera 











Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 92ad STREET NEW YORK CITY 





BIRDICE BLYE ‘xi: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


olecipLs OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
ACHER y SINGING 
Studio, 518 Went 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral | 7541 











Elmburst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Hi 2398-3 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann Hy 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals uss 
with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





SALTER MUSIC STUDIO 


Sumner ee hg note, Sraenies | and Director of 
tary “Te wile at Wuliame Colege Sulshed 

’ 

Song Composer. ; 


_ Instruction; Voice, Plano, Organ and 
Theory. 


c hi Recital roam thi 


435 Ft. Washington Ave., Tel.: Wade- 
worth 2131. 











SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City, $329 Circle 





FAY FOSTER 
ne 


Address—15 West Tith ‘St, New York City. 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singi ng — Interpretation — Coaching 
Rereeun S an House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 345 86th St., New York Cit 

Phones — "nh BN. a 2634— Schuyler 6654 


E. PLOTNIKOFF ER... A ae 
. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Thininl Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York, Tel. - 3019 laza 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist -Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytowa-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 




















NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Clab 


For ali information apply to the President. 


1780 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


| * The Best Bargain is Quality— 
A.B.Chase wenseneitieesnieee aa 


h i ill in buil i 
“America’s Finest Piano” pt iad Me ve —- pa 2 . — 
q Its continued use ‘in such ee OTS as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its eaeenenee. tone 
qualities and durability se + 
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Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation, 
Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago +--+: 





MAKERS 


























Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, = 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hai, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


Ernest S. Williams, Soloist 
Office: 16038 Third Ave. New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Auther of “MANUAL OF aeeeee™ 
Instructor ef 


7o Manu: acme 
= Staats {ti i ¥ot SA The Oe tee 
* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 

















'U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful 

tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 





A Soprano 
835 Lincola Place, Breoklya, N. Y. That is the achievement of Century 


Certified Edition Sheet 


© HARTHAN ARENDT ase tom a 15¢ eg can 


— “ Madri le,’ 
Ss gale, 
Exclusive Spengenen, Maude N. Rea 
& 243 South Wabash Ave. 














I. MISERENDINO 


aif " Barcarolle,”” 
Violinist and Teacher 


Steiody in F,"* “But- 
“ Harlekin,’* 
2020 sreagweg a wey yom City 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


Teacher of Plane-—Coaching of Songs 
310 West 95th $t., 0. ¥. Tels: Riverside 10021 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of one ing 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th St ay, Wet 
nusday, Thursday. BOS TON: 6 gx 


Friday, Saturday, Monday. Choral Director, heey, ie 
Society of the Friends a Music. 




















LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERALD” for 3d gives all the latest news 


of the wy wy A dollars 
A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
Te ed hy tens beltiene nog. ater, =, 
Ureula L. Bubsoriptlen 3 deltare 

year, post free, 


Both are published by 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. I. England 
New York i eehbnein n om toms Capt. Jerome Hart. 














Si epherd ‘s Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’ “Il Puritani,"’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,"’ 
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VIENNA OPERA IN STATE OF DISINTEGRATION 


Leaders and Stars Off to Foreign Lands, While Mediocrity and Deficit Remain—Stiedry Conducts Mahler in Home City— 
Frank Waller and Eddy Brown Score—Many Novelties Heard in Concerts 


Vienna, January 27—Never, even in the time of Austria’s 
worst economic debasement, has the Vienna Staatsoper been 
in so obvious a process of disintegration as the one through 
which this historical old theater is just now going. No 
less than twenty of its most prominent members, headed by 
Director Richard Strauss, have gone off in the midst of 
the Vienna season to bestow Strauss’ Ariadne upon the 
eagerly waiting public of Amsterdam; virtually one-half of 
the remaining artists are singing in Spain and elsewhere, 
and a mere handful of third-raters have stayed here to 
present provincial performances to piti- 
fully small houses at top prices. Mean- 
while two-thirds of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, led by the second director, Franz 
Schalk, have journeyed to Méahrisch- = 
Ostrau, a little town in neighboring — 
Czechoslovakia, for a series of concerts. 
The object of the trip is to provide an 
impressive’ musical debut for a musically 
ambitious captain of industry, who is 
willing to put up the requisite billions for 
the satisfaction of conducting so famous 
an organization as the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. 

Who cares? The public certainly does 
not. It is simply staying away, and the 
Staatsoper is now empty even on Sunday 
nights—otherwise the strongest night of 
the week—because people do not want to 
pay three times the prices of the Volks- 
oper for the joy of hearing the Volks- 
oper’s tenor sing Otello in place of 
Slezak. In fact the guest singers from 
the Volksoper and from the neighboring 
provincial opera houses are the only ones 
who benefit from this state of things; 
they are drawing twice their usual monthly 
salary for one single guest appearance at 
the Staatsoper. And the deficit is grow- 
ing and growing, because expenses are 
increasing and the receipts are dwindling 
away. eanwhile Strauss, Schalk and 
all the others are making merry and earn- 





ing “valuta” in foreign towns. And the 
Staatsoper is going to the dogs. é 
All these things, of course, affect the 


majority of the public only indirectly— 
inasmuch as they will be eventually called 
upon to cover the deficit through the heavy — 
taxes imposed upon them. As for the rest, = 
the larger portion of Austria’s populace 
hardly ever gets a chance even to see : 
the inside of the luxurious opera house = 
maintained out of their pockets. Almost — 
the only musical nourishment of the lower | 
classes is that offered them by the Work- 
ers’ Concerts arranged by the Educational 
Office of the Socialist Party of Austria. 

I have had an opportunity on a previous 
occasion to allude to this important educa- 
tional scheme, and to ‘the tremendous z 
enthusiasm with which the working class — 
receives such difficult works as the sym- =| 
phonies of Mahler and sithe orchestral = 
works of Schonberg. But above and 
beyond that, the Workers’ Concerts, 
through the powerful financial and moral 
backing of the Socialist Party, and through 
their complete independence of cliques 
and professional intrigues, open the field 
for new composers and conductors. No 
less than two completely new works, in 
addition to a great number of classic com- 
positions, have been heard in these con- 
certs so far this season from two new 
conductors. First came Alfredo Casella, 
with his Elegia Eroica—the gripping 
Requiem for the victims of the world 
war—and the next new conductor was 
Fritz Stiedry who, although a Viennese 
himself, only now got his first chance in his native city, long 
after he had been discovered by Berlin. 

The novelty of Stiedry’s program was a cycle of orches- 
tral songs by Karl Horwitz, entitled Vom Tode. Horwitz 
is one of Arnold Schénberg’s most gifted pupils, but one 
who separated his ways from his master when Schénberg’s 
road turned radically to the left. It is the shade of Gustav 
Mahler which Horwitz conjures up with his work. The 
first section, a symphonic prelude entitled Totenklage, is 
inscribed “May 23rd, 1911”—the day of Gustav Mahler’s 
death, and contains a quotation from his Resurrection sym- 
phony. This introduction is perhaps the only one of the 
four pieces forming the cycle that lacks somewhat in 
coherence and unity. The remaining three pieces are for 
baritone voice and orchestra, and they are beautiful and 
deeply sincere music based on great German poems. Dr. 
Stiedry won for the work an enthusiastic success which 
afforded real joy to all those familiar with the lovable 
and modest personality of its talented composer. But 
the supreme effort of Stiedry’s debut concert was his spirited 
and remarkably intelligent reading of what followed: 
Mahler’s Song of the Earth. To say that he rose to 
Vienna’s best Mahler tradition in this work, is saying 
everything. 














trained. 








Frank WaLiLer—Anp Nove ties. 
For there is a Mahler tradition at Vienna, even now, 
merely thirteen years after the composer’s death, and the 
Austrian musicians watch over it as eagerly as the Handel 


of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
Following her debut in 
Memphis, Atlantic City, Jersey City and Montreal. 
third Biltmore Morning Musicale of this season and created a splendid impression. 
After singing at the Mozart Club on February 2, she left for a tour, appearances 
having been booked for her in joint recital with Beniamino Gigli in Detroit; 
Buffalo, Memphis (return engagement), Fort Wayne, Ithaca and Cleveland, her 





or Purcell tradition—if such comparisons be permitted—is 
being fought for in England. But in spite of their unfailing 
catholicity as to Mahler interpretations, the Vienna critics 
hardly ever agree on concrete cases. Frank Waller, the 
well-known American conductor, was a living example of 
this fact with his reading of Mahler’s Fourth here last 
week. Being prevented by other critical duties from hear- 
ing more than the last movement of it (which Gertrud 
Foerstel, the authentic Mahler soprano, sang with wonder- 
ful perfection), I was anxious to hear the views of some 
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HELEN HOBSON, 


New 


birthplace. Miss Hobson is a pupil of Mme. Valeri. 
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of my distinguished colleagues on Waller's work in this 
symphony. Well, their opinion varied widely, although the 
admirers were in the majority; but Waller should find 
consolation and indeed great satisfaction in the verdict of 
Alma Maria Mahler (Mahler’s “Cosima”) who stated em- 
phatically that she found Waller’s work fine indeed. 

Her judgment merely served to corroborate the impres- 
sions gathered by your correspondent from the two orches- 
tral appearances which Waller made here, and which were 
convincing proof of unusual gifts and deft use thereof. 
Above all, Waller had the courage to revolt against the 
worn-out “standard programs”. Tschaikowsky’s Fifth, 
given with all the vigor and abandon it requires, and 
Isolde’s Love Death, which Berta Morena, of Metropolitan 
memory, sang with more intelligence and intensity than 
vocal display, were the “raisins” in his programs. But the 
connoisseur was more interested in the unknown or all but 
unknown offerings: Scriabin’s marvellous Poeme de 
l’Extase; Vaughan Williams’ Fantasy on a theme of Tallis, 
for two string orchestras—an interestingly quasi-archaic 
work which, however, suffers from excessive length; and a 
Habanera by Louis Aubert, the Frenchman, who in this 
work moves along Straussian lines with strange persistency, 
only toward the close to give way to some Tschaikowskyan 
and impressionistic reminiscences. 

One-Armep Art. 

Count Geza Zichy, the famous Hungarian one-armed 

pianist, died recently at Budapest, but there is a more than 





is the possessor of a beautiful soprano voice excellently 
York, she has successfully appeared in 
She was the soloist at the 


worthy successor living and rising at Vienna in the person 
gf Paul Wittgenstein. He shuns the Lucia sextet in a 
one-hand arrangement and similar virtuoso pieces; Wittgen- 
stein makes indeed a virtue of his deficiency, and makes it 
his object to be a fine pianist not in spite but because of it. 
It is what the Christian Scientists call “demonstrating over” 
his shortcomings, and he does so with such convincing art 
as to already inspire what promises to become a veritable 
literature of works especially composed for one hand alone. 
Serge Bortkiewicz, a Russian composer of the “brilliant” 
sort, has written a Konzertstiick with orchestra for Witt- 
genstein’s use; shortly we will hear Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven, for piano and orchestra, by Franz Schmidt 

also composed for the one-armed artist—and Erich Korn- 
gold is soon to follow with a full-fledged piano concerto 
intended especially for him. The Bortkiewicz piece, an 
effective number, was heard in an orches- 
tral concert successfully conducted by Eu 
gen Pabst, from Hamburg—one of the 
several guest conductors who recently made 
their Vienna debuts. 

While conductors are coming and gZ0- 
ing, the popularity of the chamber or- 
: chestra cycle conducted by Rudolf Nilius 
= with orchestra formed of members of the 
= Philharmonic, continues unabated, princi- 
pally owing to Nilius’ diplomatic talent 
in compiling interesting programs He has 
taken his lesson from his futile attempt 
to serve Schénberg’s Chamber Symphony 
to his clients two years ago, and knows 
how to make less radically modern but 
contemporary works palatable to them by 
; interspersing them with classic but hot 
= hackneyed pieces. Of the latter variety his 





programs this year included the Bach 
Brandenburg concertos, an early Mozart 
symphony in A—written at the age of 


seventeen and indicative of future greatness 


and Spohr’s delicious but too lengthy 
Notturno, opus 34, tor Janizary instru 
ments. The contemporary works included 


Wilhelm Grosz’ suite Der Spiegelmensch 
(familiar from the Burgtheater’s produc 
tion of Franz Werfel's drama of that title), 
a new and melodious Overture by Franz 
Salmhofer, the prolific young Viennese, 
Ravel's Tombeau de Couperin, Honegger’s 
symphonic poem, Pastorale d’Eté, which is 
an advanced form of Debussyism, and three 
Simple Songs, opus 7 composed by Erich 
Korngold in 1911 and now garbed by him, 
somewhat belatedly, in a rather heavy or- 
(Continued on page 63) 


Dinner Given in Honor of Italo 
Montemezzi 


Italo Montemezzi, the composer, sailed 
Saturday last for his home in Milan, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Montemezzi. The 
previous evening he had been tendered a 
complimentary dinner at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania under the auspices of the Italian 
Musical League of New York and under 
the patronage of the Italian Ambassador, 


Prince Caetani. -On this occasion, sev- 
eral hundred persons from the musical 
and social world assembled to do honor 


to the distinguished guest. An excellent 
supper was provided and there was dancing 
between the courses and after the speeches. 
Fiorello La Guardia presided and the prin- 
: cipal speeches were made by Judge Edward 
= Lazansky, and Maestro Giuseppe Bambo- 
= schek of the Metropolitan Opera, who is 
= president of the League. It was the lat- 
ter’s maiden effort as a speech maker in 
English and it promised well for the next 
distinguished visitor who may come. 


Warning—Look Out for a Forger! 

Some one, said to be an Englishman, 
appearing about thirty-five years of 
age, thoroughly familiar with the mu- 
sic business, past and present, has been forging checks 
this winter. He first came to attention several months 
ago, posing as Manager H. Godfrey Turner, claiming to 
be booking the Metropolitan Opera and doing advance 
work for Mme, Frances Alda. He was then issuing Metro- 
politan Opera checks on the Harriman Bank of New York. 
Later he changed his personality, claiming to be Howard 
Potter, and using Chicago Civic Opera checks, with Pot- 
ter’s name forged as endorser, also issuing checks on the 
First National Bank of Chicago and forging Potter’s name 
to these. His last known transaction took place about 
ten days ago. The proprictor of an art shop in New 
York was the victim, the man buying dresses, etc., purport- 
ing to be for Miss Garden, and paying for them with 
a checks, All readers are warned to look out for 
im, 
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Metropolitan to Produce Roi de Lahore 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, announces the first performance in New York of 
Massenet’s opera, Rio de Lahore, for Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 29. The cast will be Sita, Delia Reinhardt; Kaled, 
Merle Alcock; Alim, Giacomo Lauri Volpi; Scindia, Giu 


seppe De Luca; Indra, José Mardones; Timour, Leon 
Rothier, Louis Hasselmans will conduct and the stage 
direction is in the hands of Wilhelm von Wymetal. The 


scenery has been designed and painted by Boris Anisfeld, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LEADING CONDUCTORS COMPETE 
FOR BATON HONORS IN BERLIN 


Schnéevoigt Scores Sensational Success with Beethoven's Ninth—Stiedry Sponsors Interesting Modernists—Arthur Schnabel’s 
Romantie Evening—Kreutzer and Other Pianists 


Berlin, January 28.—The last two weeks of January, 
like the first two, have been conspicuous for a number 
of important orchestral and chamber music concerts, while, 
with few exceptions, solo concerts have been given chiefly 
by lesser lights. Following the appearances of Furtwangler, 
Fritz Busch, Bruno Walter and Eritz Stiedry in the fort- 
night following the quiet holiday season, Berlin has again 
enjoyed Furtwangler, Fritz Stiedry and George Schnee- 
voigt, while Erich Kleiber is scheduled for an orchestral 
appearance next week. These important conductors, it seems, 
are the best paying attractions, since practically all of them 
have drawn full houses at high prices. 

Schnéevoiat, for instance, invited ta conduct Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, was greeted by a sold-out house at to- 
night’s concert and even the Sunday matinee “rehearsal” 
was unusually full. A huge audience, which included among 
its numbers many notables, tendered the celebrated Finnish 
conductor an ovation such as one rarely receives these 
days; incidentally a success which should put Schnéevoigt 
in a good mood for his trip to America. Assisting in the 
ninth symphony was a hw composed of Ethel Hansa, 
of the Staatsoper, Olga Eisner, Paul Marion and Wilhelm 
Guttmann, of the Volksoper, and Heinz Unger’s Cecilia 
Choir. i 
appeared to outdo themselves, even the orchestra’ seeming 
to be inoculated with the temperamental conductor's in- 
spiration. The third Leonore overture and the aria Ah! 
Perfido, with Frieda Leider, of the Berlin Staatsoper, as 
soloist, completed the program, all of which Schnéevoigt 
conducted from memory. 

FvatwAncier Orr to ENGLAND. 

Another conductor who left immediately after a con- 
cert to invade foreign shores was Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
who slipped from the artists’ room of the Philharmonie 
almost before the last vibrations of Strauss’ Ein Helden- 
leben had died away. A large throng of admirers, wanting 
to wish him success in London, was sorely disappointed 
after pushing through a jam to the green room} to find 
that the bird had flown, Indeed, a spirit of excitement 
and hurry seemed to pervade the entire program. It “was 
less noticeable in the opening number, Schumarin’s: first 
symphony, than elsewhere. Furtwangler gave it “a. fe- 
markable plastic reading and made of a work dubbed by 
some critics as an orchestrated piano piece such a thing 
of beauty that one wished there were more such “orchestra- 
ted piano pieces.” 

Heinrich Rehkemper, a rising young baritone of Murti¢h,” 
revealed a good natural voice of rich timbre in a rather 
weak Ballade for solo and orchestra by Hans Pfitzner, 
and in two Strauss songs. In the first of these, the 
Hymnus, Furtwangler’s mind must have wandered for a 
fraction of a second to the British railway strike or per- 
haps to the problem of figuring shillings and pence in 
German marks. Whatever it was, the instantaneous shock 
of having slipped a minute cog quickly brought him back 
to Strauss and Rehkemper and after all—who ‘was tlie 
wiser f ° 

Stiepry Sponsors INTERESTING Mopernist$ ; 

For the second time within three weeks Dr. Fritd Stiedry 
appeared as conductor of a chamber orchestra. Following 
his remarkable success with Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, 
he had a less grateful task at the second concert of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. Works 
of Krenek, Kurt Weill and Max Butting received their 





DR. FRITZ STIEDRY, 
" ho conducted two remarkable chamber orchestra concerts, 
in Berlin. (From a drawing by Prof. Johann Ziegler)! 


first performances anywhere at this concert, and Arthur 
Bliss’ Rout, remembered from Salzburg, had its first per- 
performance in Germany. Krének’s offering, called Sym- 
yhonic Music (Divertiment) op. 23, was a disappointment. 

rue it is a marvel of contrapuntal dexterity but oh! so 
woefully academic. The one bit of real inspiration seemed 
to be a march rhythm towards the close of the work which, 
however, soon mer into a grotesque jazz finale. But 
why such malpractice in what is intended to be serious 
music for posterity? Nothing can alter an opinion which 
holds that_ Messrs. Whiteman, Berlin, Lampe, or several 
others on Broadway could take the same jazz material and 
develop it much more fluently, colorfully, rhythmically and, 
if necessary, even contrapuntally. This work, just as the 


Under Schnéevoigt's inspiring baton .all of ‘ these» 





‘this 


last two novelties of his performed here, seems. to mark 
the writing on the wall. Krének is surely not living up 
to expectations—at least not at present. 

Max Butting’s Kammersymphonie for thirteen solo in- 
struments, op. 25, is also a poor example of bastard art, 
It is without doubt the uct of a finished craftsman, 
but it, too, lacks inspiration and originality. As a work 
it is inferior to Krének’s. Judicious pruning might improve 
it. 

A Rea Creative TALENT 

The talent standing out in strongest relief in this cham- 
ber music program was Kurt Weill, a youthful member of 
the Busoni cult. I may open myself to hostile attack by 
holding that he has a lot more to say musically than his 
distinguished master. But it goes nevertheless! Two fine 
works of this gifted futurist heard in a week have left a 
deep impression. Both are, above all, rich in deep musical 
feeling. Tonal or atonal—if you will—one always feels 
Weill’s music to be tempered with heart and soul rather 
than with intellect. It is this feature, it seems to me, which 
carries with it a direct appeal. His opus 10, seven charming 
poems, some anonymous, of the middle-ages, set for so- 
prano solo, viola, flute, clarinet, horn and bassoon, and 
called Frauentanz, earned an enthusiastic response from 
an audience comprised largely of connoisseurs. Nora 
Pisling-Boas, soprand, and the accompanying instrumental- 
ists did the work beautifully. , ‘ 

Arthur Bliss’ Rout, a jolly creation brimming with energy, 
animation, rythm. and jingle, put most everyone in a g 
mood as the concert ended. A few individuals of the book- 
worm type who could hardly enjoy anything not dense, and 
one or two old-fogy colleagues from the press comprised 
the scant number not looking happier and friendlier toward 
their fellow men after having heard the work. 

Faithful to the dash and so-called for in the score, 
Dr. Stiedry, Mme. Pisling and the various players, inter- 
reted the work with intoxicating esprit. It was another 
riumph for Stiedry, which makes one look forward to 
his Phitharmonic appearance this week, when, among other 
things, he will conduct the eighth Bruckner symphony. And, 
by the way, Erich Kleiber, who succeeded Stiedry at the 


Stenson conducts the same orchestra in the same hall . 
0 


Who said hammer and tongs? 


: . More Mopernists 

Besides the +I. S. C. M. there are three other societies 
whose,zeal is exclusively applied to public performances 
of modern smusic, One of Shae: the “November Group” 
attracted @ numerous and interested public to its concert 
The program offered was decidedly modern 
im character. Stefan Volpe; one of the most fanatical 
young radical musicians, played a series of his “piano- 
studies” formed after the model of ‘Schénberg. They lack 
Schénberg’s superior intellectual capacity, ever, and 
while, not without some traits which reveal real feeling, 


the following night. 


’- are still too confused and unclear in their musical utter- 


ance. Philipp Jarnach’s five songs, op. 15 i sung 
by ‘Wilhelm Guttman and accompanied by the composer), 
produced a profound impression. In their combination of 
modern technical. methods and vocal effectiveness, they 
display legitimate progressive art-to the best advantage. 
Kurt Weill, again gave evidence of remarkable musical 
power and considérable technical skill in his interesting 
string quartet, op. 8 (well. played by the Roth Quartet, 
which makes a apociplty of modern compositions). It is 
a.serious composition of, modern stamp, minus the extrava- 
ant, sensational and grotesque traits which so often dis- 
re.the efforts of the younger men. 
‘ Schwaper’s Romantic Evenine, 

One of:the season’s outstanding musical events was Arthur 
Schnabel’s recital. While. h¢ has already appeared four 


"times this season, as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 


and’ in chamber musi¢ concerts, this recital was the first 
he has played in Berlin sincé the war, Announced as a 
Romantic Evenifigg if -was-a typical Schnabel ram— 
sonatas of Schubert and Weber, and Schumann’s Davids- 
biindler Dances. The enthusiasm of a great audience of 
music lovers rose poco a poco from a cordial reception at 
the beginning to waves of ardent homage after the final 
number. A certain feeling of aloofness apparent in Schna- 
bel’s playing in the first movement of the Schubert sonata 
gradually disappeared as he warmed up to his work. But it 
was in the rondo movement that he first revealed his true 
self, although in all movements, with the possible excep- 
tion of the first, one was conscious of hearing Schubert’s 
music interpreted as it really is. 

Personal dislike for the next composition, the A flat sonata 
of Weber, would make adverse comment here unfair. 

Proceeding to the Schumann number comment is equally 
difficult, but for quite a different reason. Suffice to say that 
those of the present generation unfortunate enough not to 
have heard Schnabel’s reading of the Davidsbiindler, have 
never had a standard by which to measure it. Here was 
masterly Schumann and masterly Schnabel. The pianist, 
by this time intimate enough with his surroundings to for- 
get all else but Schumann, might have been playing alone 
in his studio, It was simply marvelous playing and inter- 
preting. No wonder the audience showered idolatrous hom- 
age upon the artist who was recalled to the footlights time 
and again. Which led me to wonder what sort of a recep- 
tion Schnabel would receive in a program comprising, for 
instance, Schubert’s B flat sonata, Liszt’s B minor sonata, 
Chopin’s twenty-four preludes and Schumann’s Carneval. 
I, for one, would be ready to forego my press privileges and 
pay to hear such a program even if the best seats cost 
three dollars—which actually was the price on this occa- 
sion. 
Leonw Kreutzer as A CHoprn PLAyer. 

In a season comparatively dull in so far as piano 
recitals are concerned, it is all the more remarkable that 
Leonid Kreutzer for the third time attracted a large audi- 
ence to the Philharmonie eager to hear him play Chopin, to 
whose works his last program was dedicated. These were 
rendered with technical finish, superior intellectual grasp 
and an emotional intensity which unquestionably stamps 
Kreutzer a true master of his art. No doubt that he is a 
Chopin player par excellence. The principal numbers of 
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his program were the twenty-four preludes, those lovely 
and poetic little sketches which may be called the (unsur- 
passed) beginnings of impressionistic music, A set of 
three polonaises was played with brilliancy, vigor and that 
peculiar Polish rhythm and flavor which, it seems, is to be 
found ~ with players coming from eastern Europe. 
Two other a pm deserving mention are Eduard Erd- 
mann and Dr. V. Ernst Wolff, the former in a program con- 
taining two novelties, namely Vladislav Vycpalek’s Suite, 


‘op. 9, and Philipp Jarnach’s Ballabile, op. 17a, neither of 


which proved to be especially valuable. Dr. V. Ernst Wolff, 
an accompanist par excellence, also proved himself a pol- 
ished and intensely musical soloist, in a strictly classical 
program. Among the violinists heard Alma Moodie, though 
too excited to reach her usual standard, was the best, while 
the only redeeming feature of Eugenie Konowsky’'s pro- 
gram was Dr. V. Ernst Wolff's accompanying. 

Before closing, mention must be made of the concert of 
Heinrich Schlussnus, of the Staatsoper. Every available 
seat in the Philharmonie, as well as the entire stage was 
occupied, to hear his sterling young baritone in a program 
of arias and lieder. It must be especially gratifying to the 
American teacher, Louis Bachner, to have his pupil make 
such a success. A. Q. 


Morike to Conduct Beethoven Cycle 


During his four months’ sojourn in America this winter, 
Eduard Moérike conducted with great success more than 
fifty Wagnerian performances. He appeared in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleve- 





EDUARD MORIKE, 


land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville and New 
York. He sailed on the Cleveland on February 7 for 
Germany. Mr. Morike received a cable advising him that 
he is to conduct as an extraordinary event an entire Bee- 
thoven cycle, comprising the complete nine symphonies, 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Besides, he will con- 
duct two conterts in Copenhagen, one evening devoted to 
Strauss and one to Mahler. He will also conduct two 
concerts in Dresden. On April 25, he will celebrate his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as conductor by conducting the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony with the Berlin Philharmonic. 
During the summer, he will conduct the Wagner Festival 
-3 Baden-Baden, and in September some concerts in 
ienna. 


Fort Wayne “Spellbound” by Méré 

Yolanda Méré’s recent appearance in recital at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in connection: with her Chicago performance, 
called forth the following comment from the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette: “The audience was held spellbound by the 
intricacies of a flawless technic, the amazing virtuosity of 
the performer. Liszt’s rhapsodie brought such a burst of 
—— applause that a series of encores were de- 
manded, 


Salmond to Play with Two Orchestras 
Felix Salmond, the cellist, will be soloist on February 22 
and 23 with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock conducting. This will be his Chicago debut.- Feb- 
ruary 28 and 29 he is booked for appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg con- 
ducting. : 


J. W. F. Leman Conducts Women’s Orchestra 

The Women’s S Gov Orchestra of Philadelphia ap- 

peared recently in die llevue-Stratford under the auspices 

of the Philadelphia Music Club in one of the club’s series 

of weekly concerts. There are sixty-five women in the 

orchestra, which is under the capable direction of J. W. F. 
an. 


Eddy Brown Scores in Vienna 
R. E. Johnston received the following radiogram from 
Eddy Brown, violinist, who will tour America the season 
of 1924-25. “Second Vienna recital sold out. Sensation 
of season. Leaving for Bulgaria and Turkey.” Mr. Brown 
is at present touring the continent of Europe. 


Flesch in Final Appearance 
Carl Flesch, violinist, who was soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra recently, will give his only New York 
recital and make his last appearance at Town Hall, Mon- 
day evening, February 25, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MILAN FINDS SUTRO SISTERS DELIGHTFUL 





American Piano Duettists Include in Their Program a Number by Templeton Strong, Also an American—Opera at La 
Scala—Kubelik Plays Again After Fifteen Years’ Absence—California Soprano Scores Success 


Milan, January 14.—At Teatro La Scala, the ninth week 
of the season there were repetitions of Iris, Barbiere, Tra- 
viata, and Puccini's Manon. The part of Germont in 
Traviata was sung by Benvenuto Franci, in place of Mon- 
tesanto; he a good voice and sings with taste. 
In place of Pertile the part of Des Grieux was sung by a 
new tenor, Filippo Pi , who was well received by the 

blic. The opera was well conducted by Maestro Votto, 

oscanini’s assistant. 

On Sunday, January 13 (matinee) the last performance 
for the season of Tristan and Isolde was given to a capacity 
house, the honors falling to Nanny Larsen as Isolde, and 
Arturo Toscanini, with whom she shared the many curtain 
calls. It was Mme, Larsen’s farewell performance. She 
leaves Milan at once to fill an engagement at the Royal 
Theater of Stockholm, Sweden. : 

At the evening performance, given to another capacity 
house, there was a revival of Bellini’s Sonnambula, the cast 
including Ezzio Pinza as the Count Rudolfo, Lina Lanza 
as Teresa, Toti Dalmonte as Amina, Dino Borgioli as Elvino, 
Cesira Volabra as Lisa, and Aristide Baracchi as Alessio, 
Toti Dalmonte, as Amina, had another opportunity to as- 
tonish the Milan public in her cavatina of the first act; she 
displayed great technic, and the beauty of her voice was 
superb. The enthusiasm of the audience was so great that 
it halted the performance for several minutes before the 
act could be continued. Throughout the whole opera and 
especially in the last scene the applause was deafening and 
prolonged. The Elvino of Borgioli is delightful. His sing- 
ing is masterly and correct. Pinza, as the Count, gave a 
good interpretation and he sings the part with great dignity. 
The other roles were well handled, The opera was con- 
ducted with spirit and taste by Vittorio Gui, who shared the 
many curtain calls with the artists. The scenery by Edoardo 
Marchioro, was simple but extremely beautiful, especially 
the mill scene of the last act, which was very effective. The 
costumes by Caramba were very pretty and characteristic. 

AMERICAN Mezzo WINs Success. 

An Amercan mezzo soprano, Luisa Silva, from California, 
has just scored an immense success in Mascagni’s William 
Ratcliff, conducted by him personally at the Teatro Rossini 
of Livorno, the home town of the great composer. She 
possesses.a voice of beautiful quality and sings the part with 
artistic temperament. Her method of singing seems fault- 
less. She received many curtain calls at the end of each 
act, which she shared with the illustrious composer and con- 
ductor. She made a successful debut last March at the 
Massima, of Palermo, in Isabeau, Il Piccolo Marat, and as 
Erda in Sigfrido, under the direction of Mascagni. The 


maestro was so with this young American mezzo 
at that time that he chose her to portray the important and 
difficult role of Margherita in Ratcliff for this special season 
at Livorno (Leghorn). 

Tenta WEEK at LA Scata. 

Milan, January 21—At La Scala, the tenth week of the 
— Pai repetitions of Iris, Far reaesaye Traviata ; = 
ur evening a repetition of Salome by request, wit 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, and on Friday evening an extra 
performance of Iris, for the last time this season. Gianni 
Schicchi was not well cast with the exception of the title 
role, interpreted with intelligence and cleverness by Ernesto 
Badini, and enjoyed by the audience. The balance of the 
cast did their best, but were weak both vocally and as 
comedians, The role of Lauretta was sung by Zita Fuma- 
galli-Riva, soprano, and the role of Rinuccio by Carmello 
Alabisio, tenor. The orchestra was conducted by Vittorio 
Gui, who gave a spirited interpretation. In preparation are 
two operas, La Leggenda di Sakuntala by Franco Alfano 

(new for La Scala), and Orfeo by Gluck. 
Sutro Sisters PLease MILAN. 

Milan had two big concert events during the week of 
January 14, both at The Verdi Royal Conservatory. On 
Thursday, January 17, the Sutro Sisters, Rose and Ottilie, 
well known American piano duettists, gave a splendid con- 
cert with a very interesting program. A real novelty for 
the Milan public, they played the full. program on two 
pianos as is their custom, one of which had to be sent spe- 
cially from Hamburg as the Steinway & Sons’ representa- 
tives in Milan, Ricordi e Finzi, had og one concert grand 
on hand and the Sutro Sisters use only Steinway pianos for 
their concerts, The house was well filled and every number 
was generously applauded. Of special interest was the num- 
ber, Alla Sorgente delle Naiadi, by Templeton Strong, an 
American composer, which was received with enthusiasm. 
The sisters played with their usual display of technic. The 
public was so well pleased with them that they are expected 
to play a return engagement during the month of March. 

Kusewtk Piays AGAIN. 

On Friday evening, January. 18, Jan Kubelik gave a con- 
cert after an absence of about fifteen years. The house was 
crowded with old friends and music lovers of Milan, who 
gave him a rousing welcome. His numbers were all en- 
thusiastically received and at the end of the program he was 
forced to give several encores. He also is expected to play 
a return engagement later in the season... All the concerts 
given at the Verdi Royal Conservatory are under the sole 
direction of Carlotti & Aldrovandi, Antonio Bassi. 





GRAND RAPIDS SYMPHONY GIVES FIRST CONCERT 


Karl Wecker Leads His Sixty Men Through Excellent Program—San Carlo Opera Performances Please—Hempel in Jenny 
Lind Concert—Notes 


Grand Rapids, Mich. February 2.—The newly re-or- 
ganized Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
concert on January 29 in Central High School auditorium, 
under the leadership of its conductor, Karl Wecker, who is 
also at the head of the music department of Central High 
School. This organization, originally the St. Cecilia Or- 
chestra and later the Civic Orchestra, now has sixty mem- 
bers. The new officers are A. S. Clifford, president; 
Forrest Buchtel, vice-president; F, J. Schulte, secretary; 
W. H. Barlow, treasurer; Peter Pocze, librarian and Curtis 
Tuller, Sherman Tuller, Elmer Way and B, H. Yarrington, 
directors. The compositions chosen for performance were 
overture to Figaro’s Hochzeit, Mozart; symphony No. 2 in 
D major, Brahms; Valse Triste, Sibelius, and Three Dances 
from Henry VIII. Mr. Wecker has also been engaged as 
leader of the orchestra recently formed by the League of 
Young Men’s Societies of the Reformed and Christian Re- 
formed Churches. 

San Carto Company. HEarp. 

The new year was opened with three excellent perform- 
ances in the new Regent Theater by the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Puccini's Madame Butterfly was given on Janu- 
ary 3 with Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano. On January 
3, a matinee performance was given of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci; and in the evening La Boheme was pre- 
sented with Anna Fitziu as Mimi and Colin O’More as 
Rodolfo, Aldo Franchetti deserves praise for the admirable 
effects achieved with the orchestra. 


FRIEDMAN AND THIBAUD IN JornT RECITAL. 


The last concert of the Mary Free Bed Guild course, a 
joint recital by Ignaz Friedman, pianist, and Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, was a fitting climax to the series. The two 
artists responded to enthusiastic recalls after their rendition 
of the Brahms sonata in G major and Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata. Mr. Friedman played a Chopin group and La Cam- 

nella by Liszt, and was obliged to add numerous encores. 

t. Thibaud played Hymn tthe Sun by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff in the Kreisler arrangement, his own settings of one of 
the Granados Spanish Dances, Wieniawski’s Saltarello and 
Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso, also giving several extra 
numbers. Jesus Sanroma, accompanist for Mr. Thibaud, 
proved himself to be the third artist of the concert. 


HempeL 1N JENNY Linp Concert. 


A delightful recital was the Jenny Lind program given on 
January 16, in the Armory, by Frieda Hempel. She made 
a charming picture in her costume of 1850 and won all 
hearts with her gracious manner. Her assisting artists, 
Coenraad Bos, pianist and accompanist, and Louis P. Fritze, 
flutist, as well as a group of eight Camp Fire Girls, of which 
organization Miss Hempel is an honorary member, were 
also dressed in costumes of the period. 

Notes. 

On January 16 in Central High School Auditorium, the 
wandiae " reskaiarian Choir of Dayton, Ohio, made 
its second appearance in this city. The chorus is composed 
of about fifty voices and a quartet of soloists, under the 


direction of John Finley Williamson, who achieved com- 


mendable results with the works of Mendelssohn, Bruckner, 
Sohren, Alcock, Christiansen, Dvorak, Dickinson, Arkan- 
gelsky and others. 

The St. Cecilia program oo Seager 4 was opened by Mrs. 
C. Harley Bertsch, who played a suite for harp by Tedeschi. 
Hazel McEachron played two piano solos; Clara Coleman 
Willey two numbers on the violin, and Mrs. Loren Staples, 
contralto, sang Nina, by Pergolesi; Was I Not a Blade of 
Grass, Tschaikowsky; and Night and Floods of Spring, by 
Rachmaninoff. Mrs. William H. Loomis gave a short talk 
on recent musical happenings. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Joseph Putnam and Helen Baker Rowe. 

An artist recital was given by the society on January 18. 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, created enthusiasm with his fine 
musicianship and magnetic personality. His program con- 
sisted of works of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Sgam- 
bati, Debussy, Liszt and Wagner. 

A members’ recital was presented to the society on Feb- 
ruary | by Mrs. Walter Clark and Hazel McEachron, 
pianists, and Mary Urbany, mezzo-contralto. Excellent 
work was done by Mrs, Clark and Miss McEachron. Miss 
Urbany sang two groups, accompanied by Eugene J. Phillips. 

Eugene J. Phillips, organist at St. Andrew's Cathedral, 
presented Mary Urbany in a debut recital at the St. Cecilia 
auditorium on January 30. Her program included works 
of Secchi, Sibella, Donizetti, Franz, Brahms, Strauss, Bizet, 
Kramer, Del Riego and Salter. She was assisted by a young 
pianist, Gena Simmi, who played two groups of solos. Mr. 
Phillips was at the piano for Miss Urbany. 

An earnest worker among musicians of the city is Wil- 
liam Van Gemert, who directs several choruses, glee clubs 
and orchestras. One of these, the Excelsior Holland Male 
Chorus of sixty voices, gave a concert on February 1 in 
Central High School auditorium for the benefit of the 
Dutch Library Fund of the University of Michigan. Chor- 
uses by DeLange, Abt, Verhulst, Roeske, and Holl were sung 
in the Dutch language, and by Beethoven, Macey, Coleridge- 
Taylor and DeRille in English. Assisting as soloists were 
Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano, who sang two groups of 
American and Dutch songs, the latter by Katrina Van 
Rennes; Arthur Andersch, pianist, who played two Chopin 
numbers, and Tys Terwey, boy soprano, who sang O Lord, 
Be Merciful, by Bartlett. The accompanists were Bertha 
Wiersma for the chorus, Harold Tower for Tys Terwey, 
and Helen Baker Rowe for Mrs, Michaelson. 

A concert was given on January 17 in the St. Cecilia 
auditorium by Florence Otis, soprano; Lillian Pringle, 
cellist, and Mildred Dougherty, pianist. Miss Dougherty 
played four Chopin compositions and Miss Pringle two 
groups. Miss Otis appeared four times in as many different 
costumes, singing old time, Spanish, Eastern and American 
songs. In the last group were Cry of the Woman, by Mana- 
Zucea; The Singer, by Elsa Maxwell; An Evening Reverie, 
by Samuel Quincy, and Love Came Creeping Into My 

eart, by Mary Helen Brown. 

January 17, in Central Reformed Church, Palmer 
Christian, newly appointed organist of the University of 
Michigan School of Musie at Ann Arbor, played to an 
appreciative audience. 

n the Central Reformed Church on January 20, W. Har- 
mans, violinist from the University of Durham, England, 
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vé a recital, assisted by mgt Strong, contralto; Helen 

rghuis, pianist, and William Schuiling, organist. ; 

The annual meeting of the Mary Free Bed Guild, which 
arranges a course of concerts each year, was held last week 
and the following officers elected: Mrs. Earle S. Irwin, 
president; Mrs. C. Harley Bertsch, first vice-president ; 
Louise Sehler, second vice-president; Mrs, Earle S. Clark. 
secretary; Mrs. Armen S. Kurkjian, corresponding secre- 
tary; Rosamond Rouse, executive secretary; Florence King, 
treasurer, and Margaret Norris, supervisor. 

Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell spent several days in this 
city and played a program of her husband’s compositions 
at the Hotel Pantlind. She also spoke at a number of 
informal meetings. 

Chandler Golithwaite, organist for the Skinner Organ 
Company of New York City, is in Grand Rapids for a few 
weeks, playing at all of the dedicatory services of the new 
Fountain Street Baptist Church. 

The Schwaebische Liedergruppe, from the former Royal 
Opera of Stuttgart, Germany, sang in the St, Cecilia Build- 
ing on January 21. They appeared in native peasant cos- 
tume and pleased a large audience with their singing. Their 
leader is Carl Kromer. 

Walter Blodgett, fifteen-year-old pupil of Harold Tower, 
ps, Seen engaged as organist of aes Church, Holland, 

ich, 

Elsa Hoertz, harpist, has left for Boston, where she will 
study with Alfred Holy of the New England Conservatory 
of Music and also fill several concert engagements, 

Constance Duin, violinist, has returned to Cincinnati, 
where she is studying at the Conservatory of Music. 

Kathryn Strong, contralto, is spending several months in 
Chicago, where she is studying with Theodore Harrison and 
Herman DeVries. 

Lillian Voight, teacher of violin, died January 30 after 
an illness lasting several months, She is survived by her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Voight, a brother, Lauren, 
and a sister, Xaveria, who is a teacher of piano. A.B.R 


Helen Keller “Hears” the Ninth 


The Symphony Society of New York received the fol- 
lowing remarkable letter from Helen Keller, the well- 
known deaf and dumb and blind woman, who describes her 
sensations on “hearing” the broadcasting of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, played by the New York Symphony: Or- 
chestra under Walter Damrosch, assisted by the chorus of 
the Oratorio Society of New York from Carnegie Hall, 
February 1: 

93 Seminole Avenue, 
Forest Hills, L. I 
February 2, 1924. 
The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
New York City, 
Dear Friends: 

I have the joy of being able to tell you that, though deaf and blind, 
I spent a glorious hour fast night listening over the radio to Beetho- 
ven's Nintlr Symphony, I do not mean to say that I “heard” the 
music in the sense that other people heard it; and I do not know 
whether I can make you understand how it was possible for me to 
derive pleasure from the symphony. It was a great surprise to 
myself. I had been reading in my magazine for the blind of the 
happiness that the radio was bringing to the sightless everywhere. I 
was delighted to know that the blind had gained a new source of 
enjoyment; but I did not dream that I could have any part in their 
joy. Last night, when the family was listening to your wonderful 
rendering of the immortal symphony some one suggested that I put my 
hand on the receiver, and see if I could get any of the vibrations. He 
unscrewed the cap, and I lightly touched the sensitive diaphragm. 
What was my amazement to discover that I could feel, not only the 
vibrations, but also the impassioned rhythm, the throb and the urge 
of the music! The intertwined and intermingling vibrations from 
different instruments enchanted me. I could actually distinguish the 
cornets, the roll of the drums, deep-toned violas and violins singin 
in exquisite unison. How the lovely speech of the violins flowed an 
flowed over the deepest tones of the other instruments! When the 
human voices leaped up trilling from the surge of harmony, I recog- 
nized them instantly as voices. I felt the chorus grow more exultant, 
more ecstatic, upcurving swift and flame-like, until my heart almost 
stood still. The women’s voices seemed an embodiment of all the 
angelic voices rushing in a harmonious flood of beautiful and inspiring 
sound. The great p Bonk throbbed against my fingers with poignant 
pause and flow. Then all the instruments and voices together burst 
forth—an octan of heavenly vibration—and died away like winds 
when the atom is spent, ending in a delicate shower of sweet notes. 

Of course, this was not “hearing” but I do know that the tones and 
harmonies conveyed to me moods of great beauty and majesty. I also 
sensed, or thought I did, the tender sounds of nature that sing into 
my hand—swaying reeds and winds and the murmur of streams. I 
have never been so enraptured before by a multitude of tone-vibrations. 

As I listened, with ys tea and melody, shadow and sound filling 
all the room, I could not help remembering that the great composer 
who poured forth such a of sweetness into the world was deaf 
like myself, I marvelled at the power of his quenchless spirit by 
which out of his pain he wrought such joy for others—and there I sat, 
feeling with my hand the magnificent symphony which broke like a 
sea upon the silent shores of his soul and mine. 

Let me thank you warmly for all the delight which your beautiful 
music has brought to my household and to me. I want also to thank 
Station WEAF for the joy they are broadcasting in the world. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Heten Kevcer. 


Novelties at the Playhouse 


An important musical event, the premiere in this country 
of a ballet work by the ultra-modern composer, Sergei 
Prokofieff, will take place at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
on the evening of March 4. This ballet pantomime, which 
is named Buffoon here, was known in Paris as Chout, and, 
there it had the first production by the Ballet Russe Jast 
spring. Prokofieff paid a visit to this country in 1919,’play- 
ing his own compositions, and the furore roused“ by the 
audacity of his music is still remembered. More recently 
his opera, The Love of Three Oranges, was produced by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Another musical novelty will share the third subscription 
bill of the Neighborhood Playhouse, in which the Festival 
Dancers, instead of the dramatic company of that theater, 
will appear. This composition is in striking contrast to the 
sophistication of the Prokofieff work. It is an arrangement 
of Arab folk music in a divertissement made up of singing, 
pantomime and dancing, in a form which is familiarly known 
to Arabs as a fantasia. This composition, which makes no 
attempt at Westernized scoring and employs only native in- 
struments and pure folk themes, is the work of a young 
Aréb composer, Anis Fuleihan, now living in Boston. It 
aims, by its pantomime and music, to evoke in a lyric mood 
the atmosphere of the desert through the changing lights of 
morning, noon, dusk and night. , 


Second Bachaus Recital 


Wilhelm Bachaus will give his second piano recital at 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening, February 27, His pro- 
gram will range from Bach to Scriabin, with numbers 
also by Mendelssohn, Reger, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schumann. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


JACCHIA CONDUCTS CONCERT OF 
THE CECILIA SOCIETY IN BOSTON 


Well Known Soloists Heard in Delightful Program—Marjorie Moody Wins Success with People’s Symphony—Arrau, Bedetti 
and Lacroix Soloists with Symphony—Lyell Barber Pleases in Recital—Flonzaleys Play—Nikisch Gives 
Sunday Concert—Florence Trumbull’s Program—Sistine Choir Gives Final Concert—New 
England Conservatory Notes 





Boston, February 17,—The first concert of the 47th season 
of the Cecilia Society was given Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 13, in Symphony Hall, under the expert leadership of 
Agide Jacchia, coach and conductor of the society. The 
program included the overture to Rossini’s William Tell 
(with the assistance of an orchestra drawn from the Boston 
Symphony, Julius Theodgrowicz, concertmaster) ; a cantata, 
Hymn to Rossini, written by Agide Jacchia in his student 
days, for chorus, orchestra, soprano and tenor solos; and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, The program, in short, took on the 
aspect of homage to the popular Italian composer. The 
chorus of the society was assisted by Iride Pilla, a soprano 
of lovely natural voice and no little vocal skill (who also 
translated the text of Mr, Jacchia’s cantata) and Richard 
Crooks, tenor, for the Hymn to Rissini; and, for the Stabat 
Mater, Anna Roselle, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, mezzo- 
soprano; Richard Crooks, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. 
Ernest Harrison was the organist, 

The choice of soloists was a happy one since all met the 
vocal and interpretative demands of their parts with pleas- 
urable effect. Mr. Jacchia’s cantata, which won him the 
Bodoira Prize at the conservatory at Pesaro when he was a 
student there, is a competently written composition, reveal- 
ing more than praiseworthy command of orchestral and 
choral resources. In the singing of this cantata and of the 
familiar Stabat Mater the well-trained chorus of the Cecilia 
Society proved anew that it had been restored to its 
early virtues by the indefatigable and skilful Mr. Jacchia. 
To such fundamentals of choral singing as precision of 
attack and release, euphony and balance, the chorus has also 
caught from its spirited Italian leader a marked dramatic 
fervor which infuses life and conviction into its singing. 
There were numerous recalls for the conductor and the 
soloists. 

Marjorie Moony Wins Brrtiant Success Witn Peorie’s 
SyMPHONY, 

Marjorie Moody, the soprano, added another to her rap- 
idly growing list of successes when she appeared as soloist 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, 
February 10, at the St. James Theater. Miss Moody sang 
the exacting and popular air from Mignon, Je suis Titania, 
by Thomas, giving pleasure quite out of the ordinary with 
the purity of her voice and her vocal skill, let alone the taste 
and musicianship which always characterize her singing. 
She is an artist of unusual promise and the large audience 
which attended the concert was quick to show its apprecia- 
tion of her art. Miss Moody was recalled many times and 
finally added the Shadow Song from Dinorah as an encore. 

For purely orchestral picoes Mr. Mollenhauer conducted 
Schumann's Spring symphony, Cherubini’s overture to his 
opera Anacreon, a waltz of Waldteufel, and the ballet music 
from Saint-Saéns’ opera Henry VIII. After the symphony 
the audience rose while the orchestra played Chopin's funeral 
march as a tribute to the late President, Woodrow Wilson. 
Arrau, Beperrr and Lacroix Sovoists With Sympiony. 

Returning from its triumphant conquest of New York via 
Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemps, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave four concerts here last week. The first took 
place in Symphony Hall on Monday evening. February 4, 
with Claudio Arrau, the Chilean pianist, making his local 
debut as soloist. Chopin’s difficult concerto in F minor 
afforded Mr. Arrau abundant opportunity for an exhibition 
of his talents, and he came through in brilliant style. A 
fluent technic is taken for granted nowadays in artists chosen 
for appearance with the symphony orchestra. To this in- 
dispensable mechanical equipment, however, Mr. Arrau adds 
an unerring instinct for the melodic line, and he phrases 
with notable musical intelligence. Mr, Monteux gave the 
soloist a splendid accompaniment, contributing to a beautiful 
performance. The audience, which completely filled the hall, 
recalled Mr, Arrau again and again. ot so conspicuous a 


soloist, but equally successful from a musical point of view, 
was the viola solo which Georges Fourel, first viola of the 
orchestra, played in the Serenade of Charpentier’s charming 
suite, Impressions of Italy. M. Charpentier was a facile 
music maar: but everything is relative, and this composer’s 
orchestral effects, while daring enough in his day and gen- 
eration, have aged greatly. The third piece was Mozart's 
ever beautiful Jupiter symphony. ; 

Mr. Monteux opened the program with a moving perform- 
ance of the funeral march from Beethoven's Eroica sym- 
phony—immortal tribute to a fallen hero, and singularly 
appropriate when played in memory of Woodrow Wilson. 

he second concert of the week took place Thursday 
evening, February 7, at Sanders Theater, Harvard Univer- 
sity. At this concert Jean Bedetti, first cellist of the orches- 





MARJORIE MOODY, 


tra, appeared as soloist. Saint-Saéns’ relatively uninspired 
concerto in A minor gave Mr. Bedetti ample opportunity to 
disclose his skill, taste and musical intelligence, qualities 
which contributed to a great success for this splendid artist. 
The purely orchestral numbers of the program were the 
third symphony of Brahms and Richard Strauss’ dramatic 
and brilliantly written tone poem, Tod und Verklarung. 

At the concerts of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
February 8 and 9, in Symphony Hall, Mr. Monteux repeated 
the compositions of Brahms and Strauss that were played 
in Cambridge on Thursday. To them he added Loeffler’s 
masterfully written Pagan Poem, Classed as a radical in 
his day, Mr. Loeffler seems quite tame in the light of more 











“His opening number, ‘Celeste Aida,’ was so beautifully sung, that it was 
greeted by a perfect ovation.”—Harrisburg Telegraph, 
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recent additions to musical—and anti-musical—literature. 
The Pagan Poem is doubtless a finely conceived work, and 
in it Mr. Loeffler achieves rare beauty of structure; but in 
his apparently determined effort to avoid the sentimental, 
this music hardly thrills the listener with any overpowering 
emotional quality. Ferdinand Motte-Lacroix, who joined 
the New England Conservatory faculty this year, gave a 
competent performance of the exacting piano part, modestly 
subordinating himself to the ensemble. He and Mr. Speyer, 
who played the solo for English horn with his customary 
excellence, were warmly applauded. Mr. Loeffler, who was 
in the audience, bowed his acknowledgments, 
Lyett Barper PLeAses 1n RECITAL, 

Lyell Barber, pianist, gave a recital here Thursday after- 
noon, February 7, in Jordan Hall. He was heard in an 
unhackneyed list of pieces, including: Chaconne in G major, 
Handel; sonata, Opus 81, Beethoven, polonaise in B flat 
major, nocturne in C minor, scherzo in B minor, Chopin; 
impromptu in F minor, Faure; La Cathedrale engloutie, 
Debussy; Zapateado, Mariani; Meditation, Tschaikowsky, 
and Ronde des Lutins, Nerini. An interesting program, Mr. 
Barber enhanced the interest with his technical skill, musi- 
cianly insight and lovely tone. The pianist’s fine sense of 
rhythm was vividly disclosed in his incisive ah gp of 
the polonaise and of the Spanish piece by Mariani. His per- 
formance of the Chaconne was musically sound. Beethoven's 
seldom heard sonata was played with a ready response to its 
poetic quality. Nor was Mr. Barber less effective in the 
shorter pieces. He proved himself a versatile interpreter, 
with manifest appreciation of different periods and styles 
and had an uncommonly fine success, necessitating many 
encores. 

FLONZALEYS PLAy. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the second of a series of 
chamber music concerts Wednesday evening, February 13, 
in Jordan Hall, providing a pleasurable demonstration of its 
familiar powers in Mozart's quartet in A major, Beethoven's 
quartet in C major (Opus 59, No. 3), and Vaughan Williams’ 
quartet in G minor, the latter heard for the first time in 
Boston. The Englishman’s music—notably his beautiful 
London symphony and Tallis variations—has been well 
received here, and to these must now be added the quartet 
played here by the Flonzaleys. Mr. Williams was fortunate 
in his interpreters, for the Flonzaleys gave it a performance 
designed to reveal all the beauty of thought and expression 
inherent in the work. A Flonzaleyan audience was very 
enthusiastic, 

NikiscH In SuNDAY CONCERT, 

Mitja Nikisch, pianist, gave his first Boston recital Sun- 
day afternoon, February 10, in Symphony Hall, the concert 
being given for the benefit of the Children’s Island Sani- 
tarium. Mr, Nikisch was heard in an interesting list of 
pieces, comprising two rhapsodies and an intermezzo b 

rahms, a prelude and humouresque from Rachmaninoff, 
Scriabin’s seventh sonata, and Liszt's Dante fantasia, tenth 
Hungarian rhapsody and concert etude. 

Mr. Nikisch strengthened the favorable impression which 
he made here earlier in the season as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Being his father’s son, his interpre- 
tations, while doubtless carefully studied beforehand, have 
the rare as of spontaneity, with a resulant enthusiasm 
which is readily contagious, The inheritor of no little of 
his illustrious father’s ardor, young Nikisch not only senses 
but also has the ability to communicate the emotional con- 
tent of whatever music he plays. Temperamentally an ideal 
interpreter of Liszt, he was most effective in that composer’s 
music, giving an especially brilliant performance of the 
Dante sonata. An audience of fair size demanded and re- 
ceived many encores. 

Florence TRUMBULL’s ProGRAM. 

Tuesday evening, February 12, in Steinert Hall, Florence 
Trumbull, a pianist of Chicago, gave her second recital in 
this city. Miss Trumbull confirmed the impression which 
she made last year as a pianist with serviceable technic and 
musical intelligence. The program was well-varied and in- 
teresting, although somewhat hackneyed and long. In detail 
it included these pieces: Fantasie, D minor, Mozart, gigue, 
Haessler ; menuett, E flat major, and sonata, Opus 27, No. 1, 
Beethoven; impromptu, C minor, Schubert; Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, Schubert-Liszt; On Wings of Song, Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt; Scherzo, E minor, and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Mendelssohn ; intermezzo, Moor; Arlequin, Stierlin-Vallon ; 
Serenade, Rachmaninoff; intermezzo-scherzando, Lesche- 
tizky; Bourree, Saint-Saéns; Berceuse, Henselt; Tales from 
the Vienna Forest, Strauss-Schuett. and St. Francis Walking 
on the Waves, Liszt. 

Sistine Cuorr Gives Finat Concert, 

Returning from its tour of the country the choir from the 
Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, under the able leadershi> of 
Monsignor Antonio Rella, gave a farewell concert here 
Sunday evening, February 10, in Symphony Hall. The 
Sistine singers were heard in a better diversified program 
than that which they presented earlier in the season. It 
included the credo of Palestrina, the Tenebrae and Ave 
Maria of Vittoria, three pieces by Perosi, and numbers by 
Viadana and Novello. * sa Rella and his finely trained 
singers were greeted by an audience that made un in enthu- 
siasm what it lacked in size. 

New EncGLanp Conservatory Notes. 

Arias from George W. Chadwick’s Noel, Hark, a Voice 
from Yonder Manger, and I was a Foe to God, were sung 
bye Katharine Hemmeter and David B. McCloskey at a 
concert given by advanced students of the New England 
Conservatory of Music accompanied by the Conservatory 
Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich conductor, Tuesday afternoon, 
February 12, Pca Hall. Other soloists were Katharine 
Nolan, Gene Flipsey, Pauline Nemser, Edward T. Gavin, 
Rosa Marquez, Marguerite Rist, Irene Cameron, Manuel 
Zung and Margaret Doron. 

Richard Sears, of Boston, has in offered a prize to 
be competed for by students in the New England Conserva- 
tory violin department. This competition will take place 
early in March. J. SG 


Conal O’C. Quirke Accompanied Pupil 

In the Musicat Courter issue of February 7, while com- 
menting upon the excellent singing of Milo Miloradovich 
on the occasion of Mme. Von Klenner’s lecture at the Jack- 
son Heights Club dance, the fact was not mentioned that the 
young lady was assisted at the piano by her teacher, Conal 
O'C. Quirke, who, while known as one of the leading teach- 
ers of voice, happens to be an expert accompanist when 
occasion arises. 
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‘Mr. Mirovitch 


is of the noble type of artists. He is not a 
Paderewski, neither is he a Hofmann nor a 
Levitzki. He is just Alfred Mirovitch, with 
an individuality so manifest, there is never a 
thought of comparison with other great 
piano players.’’—Syracuse Post Standard. 
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Mason and Hamlin Piano 


Played with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Philip Hale—Boston Herald, Jan, 12, 1924 
“A memorable performance that electrified the 
audience.” 
S. M.—Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 12, 1924 
“The Playing of Mr. Schmitz with the orchestra 
in d'Indy’s Symphony on a Mountain Air surpassed 
anything in recent years.” 


Played in Chicago 
Karleton Hackett 
20, 1924 
“.  .  . Schmitz brings intuitive appreciation that 
reveals the author's innermost charm.” 


Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 


Played in New York 
Henderson—Herald, Jan, 13, 1924 
“Played most brilliantly.” 
Deems Taylor—W orld, Jan. 13, 1924 
he tints Colorful.and enthusiastic performance by 
Schmitz.” 
Pitts Sanborn—Evening Mail, Jan. 13, 1924 
Te Played with masterly skill,” 


Played in Kansas City 

Kansas City Journal, Jan. 26, 1924 
;, Highly interesting performance 
marked him an artist of unusual ability. 
Schmitz is a MASTER of his instrument.” 


Played in Tulsa, Okla. 
PF, H, H.—Tulsa Daily W orld, Jan. 31, 1924 

“. . «Bie, Schmitz playing is in itself pure 
delight. The amazing technician is always there. 
oils It scintillates, but there is a quiet beauty 
and charm, a warm and vivid coloring of feeling and 
a fine discrimination that bespeaks the artist as well 
as the brilliant musician. He plays easily and beauti- 
fully; not alone wor. lerfully.” ' 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


July 15th-August 26th, 1924 
.__ MADISON, WIS. 


L D. BOGUE Concert Management 
130 W. 42nd Street, - - New York City 
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GALLI-CURCI SINGS JULIETTE FOR _. 
FIRST TIME AT THE METROPOLITAN 


And Receives Overwhelming Ovation, with Johnson Scoring as Romeo—Anima Allegra Given Its Initial Performance of 
Season, with Bori and Lauri-Volpi in Chief Roles—Ponselle, Gigli, Danise in L'Africaine—Frederick Schorr 
Makes Debut in Tannhiuser—Two Benefits—Miinz Guest Artist at Sunday Concert 


Romeo et Jutiette, Fesrvary 11, 

On Monday evening, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
began its fifteenth week of the present season by offering 
Amelita Galli-Curci in Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette. This 
is the first time that Mme. Galli-Curci has sung this role 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company and it marked the 
sixth performance of the opera for the season. Taken in 
its entirety Mme, Galli-Curci gave a thoroughly satisfying 
performance, vocally and histrionically, and there were times 
when her voice had a brilliancy and a sweetness which were 
truly remarkable. She received an overwhelming ovation 
and was recalled time and time again, 

Edward omens was programmed to sing Romeo, but his 
continued illness has postponed his appearance with the com- 
pany. Armand Tokatyan sang the role, as he has once 
vefore under similar cirtumstances, and he acquitted himself 
in a splendid manner. This young tenor not only has a 
beautiful voice which he uses intelligently, but he also knows 
how to act. He shared honors with the great soprano. Leon 
Rothier gave a finished performance as the Friar. This 
splendid artist always dominated his scenes with authority 
and tradition, 

L’Arricarne, Fesruary 12 (Matinee). 

The special matinee on Lincoln’s Birthday included one of 
the finest casts that has been assembled this season, It was 
a gorgeous performance of Meyerbeer’s opera, L’Africaine, 
with Rosa Ponselle, Gigli, Danise, Didur and Queena Mario, 
as principals. Miss Ponselle sang gloriously, particularly 
the big aria and duet in the second act. Mr. Danise gave a 
remarkably fine pertormance, Mr. Gigli seemed in fine con- 
dition and sang with beauty of tone that won for him con- 
siderable applause. Mr, Didur, with his sonorous voice, 
completed a quintet that sang with rare beauty, The light 
uality of Queena Mario’s voice and the heavier tones of 
Ponselle made a fascinating contrast. The Metropolitan 
Opera House held a capacity audience, with hundreds of 
standees, 

La Boneme, Fesrvary 12. ; 

On Tuesday evening the Academy of Music in Brooklyn 
was filled to capacity when Puccini's Boheme was presented 
with an admirable cast, which resulted in one of the best 
performances heard in Brooklyn this season. Frances Alda, 
a favorite with these audiences, received a fine reception 
upon her appearance on the stage. Mimi is one of her best 
roles and she gave an appealing portrayal histrionically of 
the role, singing with a freshness and clarity of voice that 
won much applause for her, “Interest also centered in the 
Musetta of Louise Hunter, inher first season with the com- 
pany, who sang the role for the first time. Miss Hunter 
shared generously in the applause of the evening and she 
indeed merited the curtain call that Mme, Alda insisted on 
her taking She was charming in the part. Her 
pretty voice was admirably suited to the music which she 
sang with an effectiveness that won over her audience from 
the start. Attractive and vivacious was she, besides. Hear- 
ing Miss Hunter in this role made the. writer feel that she 
should be heard in similar parts more frequently. 

Mario Chamlee was the Rodolfo, ahd he, too, seemed to 
be in unusually fine voice. His top notes rang out with 
greater freedom and ease, and he sang with a tonal richness 
throughout that found its mark with the audience. De Luca 
was very satisfactory as Marcello, a part that well suited 
the sterling baritone. Millo Picco did well with Schaunard 
and Giovanni Martino contributed some clever acting and 
fine singing as Colline, coming in for rounds of applause 
after his “piece de resistance” in the final act, when he 
finally parts with his coat. One wonders why Martino is 
not heard more frequently with the company. He is a 
routined artist with a serviceable voice and fully conversant 
with the duties of the stage. Papi gave the score a worthy 
reading. 

Emercency Funp Benerit, Fesruary 12. 


Besides the Boheme performance in Brooklyn on Tues- 
day evening, February 12, a special one was given at the 
Metropolitan on the same evening in the nature of a 
benefit for the Metropolitan Opera Company Emergency 
Fund, Various acts from various operas with various 
singers interpreted and pleased a large audience. As a 
matter of record, the offerings were: the second act 
from Madame Butterfly with Thalia Sabanieva, Flora 
Perini and Scotti in the three principal roles of Cio Cio 
San, Suzuki and Sharpless, and Moranzoni conducting; 
the fourth act of Carmen, with Hasselmans at the con- 
ductor’s stand, and Raymonde Delaunois, Grace Anthony, 
Henriette Wakefield, Orville Harrold and Lawrence Tib- 
bett as Carmen, Fr ita, Mercedes, Don Jose and 
Escamillo, and also the incidental dances by Rosina Galli, 
Bonfiglio and the corps de ballet; the first act from Thais, 
presenting Maria Jeritza, Rafaelo Diaz, Clarence White- 
hill, Louis D'Angelo, Nannette Guilford, Grace Anthony 
and Arnold Gabor in the roles of Thais, Nicias, Athanael, 
Palemon, Crobyle, Myrtale and a servant, Hasselmans 
again wielding the baton, and the final contribution—the 
temple scene from Aida, with Morgan Kingston as 
Radames, Jose Mardones as Ramfis, and Phradie Wells 
as the priestess, with Moranzoni re-appearing at the con- 
ductor’s stand and bringing the evening’s program to a 
successful close. 

Anima Attecra, Fepruary 13 

Anima Allegra (The Joyous Soul) was given for the 
first time this season at the Metropolitan on Wednesday 
evening, February 13, before a capacity house. The cast 
was the same practically as last season, excepting that 
Nannette Guilford replaced na Mario as Coralito. 
Miss Bori was a oe aot ae | and dashing Consuelo, as of 
old, singing charmingly throughout the evening. Her 
costumes delighted the eye, moreover, and all t can 

added: is that Bori’s i ion could not have been. 


improved upon. 

As for Lauri-Volpi, he sang the music of Pedro with 
much richness and, perhaps, a little more abandon than 
last r—at least so it seemed. Armand Tokatyan, for 
re- 


the time being, withdrew from his serious 


pane his capital work in the comic role of Lucio, singing 
utifully and provoking frequent t because of his 
clever antics. idur did some more clever impersonating 
as the py Don Eligio, and Kathleen Howard was 
again Donna Sacramento, Miss Guilford looked 
youthful and pretty—very pretty—as Consuelo’s companion, 
and did the most that she could with the limited part. 
Others in the cast were: Diaz, as a singer; Grace An- 
thony, Marion Telva and Louise Hunter as Carmen, Fras- 
quita and Mariquita. The ballet in the second act brought 
much applause. Moranzoni was at the conductor's stand 
and gave the score a delightful reading. 
TANNHAUvsER, Fepruary 14, 

A performance made memorable through the unexpected 
appearance of Friedrich Schorr (formerly of the Wagner- 
ian Opera Company) who effected his debut at the Metro- 
politan on this occasion. His pave and sudden pro- 
jection into the limelight came use of the indisposition 
of Clarence Whitehill, who was to have done the part of 
Wolfram. 

The Schorr debut was in every way a striking success. 
This artist has a magnificent bass voice, of most service- 
able range, and of unusually mellow and rich quality. He 
not only knows how to sing, but also how to adjust his 
vocalism to all requirements of operatic music. 
His diction, delivery, and phrasing. were faultless. The role 
of Wolfram is not a difficult one to act, as it embraces no 
seething passions or other violent emotions, and gentleness 
and sweetness are its chief ingredients. 

Schorr made the character as human and lovable as it 
ever has been done in this en of operatic activities. 
He registered strongly with audience, and received 
reverberating applause. His next Metropolitan appearance 
(which was to have marked his debut) was scheduled 
for Wednesday, February 20, in Lohengrin. 

Jeanne Gordon was the Venus of the evening, and she 
made an attractive picture in the role. Her vocalism had 
tonal charm and musical finish, and she carried her scenes 
to a high climax of effectiveness. 

Maria Jeritza repeated her dignified, wistfully lovely, 
and excellently sung version of Elizabeth. Curt Taucher 
is a Tannhauser of sufficient romantic ardor, and his Wag- 
nerian style is of the best. George Meader as Walther did 
his little with distinction, William Gustafson sounded the 
Landgrave measures resolutely and resonantly. Artur Bod- 
anzky conducted the orchestra, which played with unction 
and authority. 

CAVALLERIA RustIcCANA AND Le Cog D’Or, Fepruary 15 
ATINEE), 

A special performance of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or for the benefit of the 
Caruso American Memorial Foundation was given at the 
Metropolitan on Friday afternoon, in which a large number 
of members of the opera company participated. 

The Caruso American Memorial Foundation, after the 
close of the current musical season, will hold a contest and 
send the winner abroad in order to obtain stage appearances 
and final coaching for an operatic career. 

The performance opened with Cavalleria Rusticana, which 
was followed by Le Coq d’Or. In the former the follow- 
ing artists appeared: Rosa Ponselle as Santuzza, Marion 
Telva as Lola, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as Turiddu, Millo 
Picco as Alfio, and Henrietta Wakefield as Lucia, with 
Roberto Moranzoni conducting, while the cast in Coq d’Or 
comprised: Galli-Curci as the princess, Adamo Didur as 
the king, Kathleen Howard as Amelfa, Rafaelo Diaz as the 
astrologer, Louis -idhbne og- as the general, Pietro Audisio 
as a knight, and Marcella Roeseler as the golden cock. The 

ntomimists were Rosina Galli, Alexis Kosloff, Florence 

a pangs A Bonfiglio, Ottokar Bartik, Isador Swee 
y ne omenica Re, with Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 

ucting. 

Both operas were excellently presented, each one of the 
principal singers and dancers, as well as the members of the 
orchestra, giving of their best. The audience was one of the 
largest of the entire season. 

Little Gloria Caruso with her mother, Mrs. E. A. Ingram, 
formerly Mrs, Dorothy B. Caruso, and Captain Ingram, oc- 
cupied a parterre box. i, the boxholders present, 
mention must be made of Mrs, Vincent Astor, Mrs. Hugh D. 
Auchinloss, Mrs. Willard Straight, Mrs. V. Everit Macy, 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison, Mrs. James B. Clemens, Mrs. Earl 
D. Babst, Mrs. Hubert Templeton Parsons, and Annie B. 
rpm also Otto H. Kahn, John Aspegren, A aly orb 

ickersham, Felix M. Warburg, Dr. Antonio Stella, Lewis 
L. Clarke, Albert Morris Bagby, Carl S. Peck, Michael 
Friedsam, William Church Osborn, Guy E. Tripp, A. Port- 
folio, Harry Harkness Flagler, and others. A large sum 
was realized for this worthy cause, 

La HaBANERA AND I Compacnacct, Fepruary 16. 

La Habanera and I Compagnacci, the newest operas 
offered by the Metropolitan a this season were given at! 
popular prices on Saturday night to a full house. Just as 
on former occasions, Habanera was given first, with 
the same cast with the exception that Mme. Delanois sub- 
stituted for Florence Easton. Armand Tokatyan was again 
the Pedro and Danise was . Mr. Rothier, as form- 
erly, was the father, and Louis Hasselmans conducted. The 
= were in exceptionally fine voice. 

I Compagnacci also had changes in the cast. Frances 
Peralta sang the role of Anna Maria instead of Mme. 
Rethberg. The music is about as difficult and uninteresting 
as anything heard in the opera house, and despite all of 
the handicaps of the score, Mme. Peralta was complete 
mistress of the situation and sang beautifully. The re- 
mainder of the cast was the same as at former perform- 
ances: Gigli as Baldo, and the German baritone, Schuetzen- 
dorf as Bernado, Didur and Bada. Lawrence Tibbet was 
exceedi 5 Pray; as the Herald formerly, but owing. 
to illness Mr. Gustafson read the declaration on Saturday. 
es? After the gloom and despair of the former opera, 


was a relief. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted. (Continued on page 64) 
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(The Most Beautiful Theatre in Europe) 
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‘HERE have come to us out of America, in addition 
to a new conception of life and the voices of two or 
three great poets, a number of things which already 

will be found to have left a profound mark upon our Euro- 
pean civilization. Among these are piece-work in industry, 
cocktails, and the jazz band, 

When I say that this last is a new art, I do not mean to 
imply that it is one lacking in traditions. Its traditions 
are two in number. The one, clearly Anglo-Saxon, has 
arisen out of the rag-time tunes in the English cafés. The 
other, a popular, pastoral tradition, is of negro origin, It 
has sprung from the Creole melodies of Florida, the Caro- 
linas, and Hawaii, vibrant all of them with the scent of 
honey, the sound of guitars, and the shimmering of blue 
butterflies, big as monkey-backs; and they are peopled, 
these songs, with luscious black babies, sentimental, smiling 
and melancholy, 

Nevertheless, this is, incontestibly, a new art. The proof 
is in the audacity with which, at the very start, it sweeps 
away all our impoverished harmonic and rhythmic innova- 
tions—in the liberty, in short, with which this art lives in the 
fantasics and improvisations of individuals. 

It is a collective art, as well. Everyone contributes to 
it. It is the musical quality of its performers which makes 
it what it is. In no other form of the musical art (except, 
perhaps, at the beginning of the classical period, when the 
performer was given the task of executing the bass nota- 
tions or of composing, upon the moment, the cadences of a 
concerto) has there been observable a similar difference 
between that which is written and that which is played. 
Che difference lies wholly in the fantasy of the trombone 
and saxophone, the fantasy of jazz, each instrument yielding 
itself in turn to the most astonishing grace-notes, between 
the indications of the rhythm, which permits their reunion 
upon a common base. It is this, without doubt, which offers 
such a seduction to musicians tired of playing everything; 
it gives their sensibilities less cause for shuddering. 

That which gives this art its characteristic aspect, how- 
ever, is the jazz itself, that mélange of noise and rhythms, 
combining the bass drum, the tambour, the cymbals, the 
wooden drum sticks, and sometimes even a whistle, held 
in the mouth of a performer and completing an ensemble 
of extraordinary rhythmic precision; there is no means of 
notating simultaneously all the effects of this domesticated 
cyclone. 

The jazz band is free of all our formulas and does not 
give a fig for our audacities. Its melody, very clear and 
incisive, turns most often on certain juxtaposed notes, con- 
structed almost uniquely upon the basis of syncopation and 
upon all the rhythmic artifices of musical accident. Har- 
mony, which practically does not exist, is replaced by a 
dazzling counterpoint, in which each instrument is clearly 
individualized. The orchestration, reduced to the purest 
tones, never contrives any transition, any nuance, any under- 
tone. Clear and strong, in it is found all that dry vigor of 
an age devoted to the rhythm of the machine. It is im- 
possible, in the presence of this music, to think of any of 
our own great musicians. It sweeps away all our tradi- 
tions in the outburst of its youth, in its release of rhythms. 
Stravinsky, Auric, Milhaud, Poulenc, Satie, Hindemith 
have undergone its initial influences, and those influences 
are discoverable, though in a hidden fashion, in works as 
different as Renard’s Eumenides and The Creation of the 
World. 

The arrival of jazz in Eurone is an event in the history 
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JAZZ BAND 
By J. Benoist-Méchin 
Translated from the French by Samuel Putnam 








of music. (So much the worse for those who, under the 
pretext of insisting upon a distinction of genres, refuse to 
take notice of it.) This music is the only one which is 
frankly modern with no concession to the past. It teaches 
us beauty in accents the most direct and naked; and in 
the midst of its profusion, the most perfect order reigns. 
It has contributed to the enrichment of the rhythmic domain 
and has helped to free us from our timidities. It blazes 
the way which the orchestra and the symphony of tomorrow 
must follow. 

But the latest jazz pieces I have heard have produced 
upon me an effect quite beyond that induced by the intensity 
of rhythm which I have attempted to describe above. While 
preserving a great simplicity, an accent direct and strong 
(which, in one case, conferred a resemblance to a recitative 
of Glick), and exhibiting, as well, an absence of all dec- 
lamation, the essential character of these pieces was infi- 
nitely more poignant, more bitter, and more dramatic. For 
the purely mechanical precision of great orchestral works, 
improvisation is substituted, and one hears the moving 
stammers of a race, seeking a personal mode of expres- 
sion—the negroes. The persecutions which the latter still 
daily undergo have given them a sadness, a nostalgia, and 
a feeling of religious exile which approaches the Semitic 
sentiment. 

The orchestra and the chant, in which nothing remains 
of our traditional syntax, weave, one against the other, 
their monotonous and savage plaints. All the transitions 
from one note to another, being made by quarter-tones, 
with rhythmic breaks of an unheard of subtlety (a subtlety 
which our system of notation declines to recognize), give 
the impression more than ever of being glued to the move- 
ment of the musical thought itself. (How we, on the other 
hand, masque sounds, as if that which we call music were 
only something in the place of true music.) 

A woman, who is nothing but skin and bones, sings in a 
metallic voice, crude and frayed; in the very moments of 
tenderness or joy, she seems filled with sobs or with an 
irrepressible panic, She begins again and, for interminable 
hours, keeps up, like one drunk, her singular melopoeia; 
she leaps from a giant spring board (the refrain being here 
merely a composing element) and then dances, hysterically, 
till she drops from exhaustion. 

Soon, the guitars begin to scratch in cadence, vociferating 
brokenly, lamenting now, now swooning; soon, the trumpet 
bellows gently, or the piano, on its side, frees itself as far 
as the eye can reach in cadenced arabesques, dazzling, rich 
and ornamental, representing the purest form of divertise- 
ment. 

One is led then to think upon the fragility of all things. 
One asks one’s self whether the musical temperament has 
not been invented (like the divisions of thought and the 
categories of the spirit) by a sort of terror in the presence 
of the panic appeal f thought and the senses—those senses 
which, nude and pure, reside, indistinctly, somewhere well 
beyond the commodities of conversation. 
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Eminent Spanish Violinist 


now on tour, returns to New York on 
March 1, to conduct a special course of 
Master Classes during the month 
of March and April, 1924. 





Applications should be made at once to MISS J. VIDAL 


350 Cathedral Parkway 


New York 
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In the heart of American cities, an African and millenial 
lyricism, made up of the most remote and primitive elements, 
is mounting to the surface. All our travail in the arts 
comes back to this point of departure, and one perceives the 
old unclean crust cracking everywhere. And one should 
not be astonished, upon awaking some morning, to discover 
Tartar or Mongol hordes camped under the Arc de Triomphe 
or upon the e de la Concorde, while along the Seine 
rises a thread of smoke from scattered fires and the odor 
of roast mutton, mingled with that of Asiastic ponies. 


EMMA ROBERTS BUSY 
WITH THE FOUR B'S 


Popular Contralto Believes That It Is Not the Mother's 
Career That Hurts the Child, But the Kind of 
Mother Who Has the Career 


Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—and the Baby—these are the 
four B’s in the all-engrossing nowadays of Emma Roberts. 
Just how this popular contralto apportions her devotion 
between the austere claims of the classics and the ultra- 
modern Mary Jean, Miss Roberts is very willing to tell 
- those misguided writers who insist the thing can’t be 
one, 

Mary Jean is now thirteen months old, though she was 
only nine months in this problem-ridden world when the 


Photo by Otto Sarony 
EMMA ROBERTS AND HER DAUGHTER MARY JEAN. 


Mary Jean was nine months old when this photograph was 
taken. She is thirteen months old now. 


accompanying picture was taken. Latest reports reveal 
a continual state of crescendo as regards the daily discovery 
of new perfections. 

“Motherhood is an experience that works for the greatest 
good in the life of an artist, both physically and artisti- 
cally,” Miss Roberts asserts. “It is so foolish for a writer 
like Dr. Lombroso to state in the book, The Soul of 
Woman, that children do not improve the health of 
women, In speaking for myself, I can say that I have 
never been in better health than since my baby was born. 
As for Mary Jean, the doctor said he hadn’t a more per- 
fect baby on his list, and he considers my singing largely 
responsible for this. He says Mary Jean is almost 100 per 
cent. perfect. Notice that I don’t say entirely 100 per cent. 
ge One might accuse me of parental exaggeration if 

id. 

“When one considers the matter, it would seem that 
the woman singer should make the better mother, as far 
as physical development is concerned. To be a singer, one 
must keep in A-1 physical condition. So often you hear 
that singers pamper themselves. Naturally they have to. 
Their singing voice depends upon their health. A singer 
must eat well, must have undisturbed rest, and live in 
strict accordance with the laws of health, or the voice will 
suffer. And of all the rules of health, the most important 
is that of deep breathing. 

“But the gain is not entirely on the physical side. 
Motherhood widens the boundaries of understanding and 
patience and sacrifice. It promises a larger sympathy with 
the common heart. The singer is no longer debtor to her 
imagination, but may probe the emotional depths of her 
own experience and find the secret spring of life’s signifi- 
cance. 

“So it is easy to see why the singer is most ideally con- 
stituted for motherhood, and why motherhood enriches the 
art of the singer. 

“As for the assertion that children interfere with a 
singer’s career, I think that a cursory glance of the musi- 
cal and dramatic stage, as well as of the business sanctum, 
will reveal devoted mothers who are successfully upholding 
the standard of motherhood. 

“Tt is plain that it is not the career that hurts the child, 
but the kind of mother who has the career. I know mothers 
without careers who are distressing examples of incom- 
petency. It would be much better for their children if 
these mothers could go on tour occasionally and give the 
children a chance for firm discipline. Indeed, no, I do 
not agree at all with A. S. M. Hutchinson’s thesis which 
he presents in This Freedom. My own observation and 
experience has been that artists can enjoy the great blessing 
of motherhood and still follow a career. 

“So why, then, insist upon the one at the expense of the 
other? Why not let the artist be happy in both?” G.B. 
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CHARLES 


HACKETT 


The remarkable success of his recent appearances 
as guest with the 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


resulted in his engagement for the 


ENTIRE SEASON OF 1924-25 


—O0O0OO— 


Mr. Hackett sailed February 9 to fill his annual engagement as 
~LEADING TENOR OF THE MONTE CARLO 
OPERA— February-March, 1924 


Sailing from Marseilles, April 1, for 
FIRST TOUR OF AUSTRALIA 
THIRTY-FIVE CONCERTS 


Returning to the United States September 1 for 
LIMITED FALL CONCERT TOUR 
preceding the Chicago Civic Opera Season 
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A Chat with Frederic Knight Logan 











Frederic Knight Logan, of Oskaloosa (la.), generally 
referred to in musical circles as “the waltz king,” was met 
recently by a representative of the Musica, Courter at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago, where Logan had taken up his 
residence during the opera season. 

“How is the Missouri Waltz creator?” asked 
reporter 

“Fine,” answered the composer. “My publisher, Forster, 
of the Forster Music Publishing Company, of this city, 
informs me that after nine years of sale, my Missouri 


this 


FREDERIC KNIGHT LOGAN 
Waltz is still in demand and that very soon two million 
copies of that number will have been sold.” 

“A record, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I don't know of any number that has had a bigger 
sale in so few years. Every country in the musical world 
has heard the Missouri Waltz. They play it in China and 
in Japan and the native Hawaiians have adopted it as 
their own.” 

“Do you think your Pale Moon will be as great a seller?” 

“I hardly think so. It is a very popular number and, as 
you know, has been dedicated to the great Rosa Raisa, who 
has sung it many times. Then Fritz Kreisler, who has 
arranged it for violin, has made a record of it for the Victor 
and has played it at many concerts. At his latest Chicago 
recital, Sunday afternoon, January 27, his first encore was 
Pale Moon. I was seated among the auditors and a thrill 
ran through me as I recognized my number and was so 
pees with his rendition as to be compelled to go to 
Creisler at the end of the performance to congratulate him 
and the famous violinist answered me: ‘I’m delighted to 
play the number. I like it; it is most effective.’” 

“We have heard here in Chicago many of your composi- 
tions, Many singers have introduced some of your new 
songs, and Finston, musical director of the Balaban & K; tz 
theaters, has often rendered some of your works at the 
Chicago Theater, and I also understand other conductors 
of other Balaban & Katz theaters have also directed some 
of your works at the Tivoli, Riviera, Roosevelt and other 
theaters here.” 

“Yes, Finston has done a great deal for me, and early in 
March, I understand, he is to present my Pastoral Suite, 
The Pipes of Pan.” 

“Who wrote the libretto for that opus?” 

“My mother, to whom the work is dedicated. She wrote 
the libretto and, as you may have noticed, most of the words 
of my songs are by Virginia Knight Logan, my mother, 
with whom I live in Oskaloosa. ‘Do you know her ?” 

“No, but I have heard a great deal about her. Was she 
not at one time a member of the Theodore Thomas American 
Opera Company and did she not sing then in grand opera 
at the Academy of Music and at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York and then toured the United States and 
Canada?” 

“You are well informed. I see that, though you are not 
acquainted with my mother, you have read about her career. 
Speaking about her, do you know that there is no other 
mother and son team in the musical world besides us? 
Husband and wife, daughter and father have sometimes col- 
laborated, but as mother and son ‘we are the only ones who 
have worket! constantly as a team, mother writing the 
words and I the music. She, being a singer, has been a 

reat help to me, as my songs, I believe, are well written 
for the voice. Besides, mother knows exactly what vowel 
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should be used for such and such tone, and that was made 
more apparent to me when Raisa recently informed me that 
all my songs were very easy to sing, the music being punc- 
tuated rightly.” 

“Have you any new compositions coming from the press 
soon ?” 

“Yes, Forster will bring out, in the next few days I be- 
lieve, another pastoral called Over the Hills. I think it 
will prove a very popular number.” 

“Your publisher, Forster, thinks a great deal of you. How 
long have you been with him?” 

“For the past ten years the Forster Music Publishers, 
Inc., of Chicago, have brought out all my works. Our asso- 
ciation has always been one of great mutual interest. I have 
always found Mr. Forster a man of his word, an enthusiast, 
a great promoter, a splendid publisher and the man who built 
the home of the Logans in Oskaloosa (lIa.) 

“Before composing the Missouri Waltz you did not devote 
all your time to composition, did you?” 

“No, indeed. Although I had composed before that, I had 
to make a living and my music would not then keep the 
wolf from the door, so I was musical director for David 
Belasco, You may recollect that I was the musical director 
for Montgomery and Stone’s production of the Wizard of 
Oz. Then, later, for Mrs. Leslie Carter and later on 
Charles Frohman asked me to be the musical director for 
Maude Adams, and I was with that wonderful actress for 
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several years, traveling with her from coast to coast in her 
repertory, which included The Little. Minister, L’Aiglon and 
her marvelous production of Peter Pan. I was also the 
musical director with Chauncey Olcott, for whom I com- 
posed the incidental music for his plays for several seasons, 
Then Forster and I caught the fancy of the musical world 
with The Missouri Waltz, and I left New York for Oska- 
loosa, a little city of 12,000 in Iowa, where I have a com- 
fortable home, the best mother and the right musical atmos- 
phere for inspiration.” 

“To what do you attribute the popularity of most of your 
songs? 

“To their simple melody and plain sustaining accompani- 
ment, Most of my songs are suitable for all occasions, 
whether in recital hall or in the drawing room, their range 
being practical for most voices. The melody closely follows 
the natural flow of the words both as to rhythm and in- 
herent rise and fall of stress and intonation.” 

The writer asked the popular composer quite a few other 
questions, all of which he answered, but then, ail of a 
sudden, he said to me: “Is this an interview or only for 
your own information that we are chatting?” 

“For both,” was the answer. 

“Then use only part of our conversation for the inter- 
view and keep the other for your own information, but 
believe me it takes more than one year for any song, ‘as 
popular as it might be, as great a seller as it might appear 
to be, to bring $50,000. ou read in the daily and other 
papers of such and such song having made $50,000 for its 
author in a year and this on a royalty basis. When you 
read such accounts, classify thern as a publicity stunt, but 
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ut very little credit in them. A popular number is one that 
Ene for many years. A song hit that dies after one year 
cannot bring as big returns as those obtained from a con- 
stant seller. One is a flash in the pan, the other a perpetual 


breadearner.” i : : 
On those wise words we said au revoir to Frederic a 


Logan, “America’s waltz king.” 


High Praise for Gescheidt Artist 


When Frederic Baer, baritone and artist-pupil of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, appeared as soloist before the East Orange Mu- 
sical Art Society on January 25, he added new laurels to 
those already won in many public appearances this season. 
Mr. Baer’s exceptional quality, wide range and pleasing 
personality always call forth the heartiest applause from his 


audience. 
The Néwark apa | News of January 26 made the fol- 
lowing comments on his singing before the East Orange 


Musical Art Society : 
A notable incident of the concert was the appearance of Frederic 
Baer, baritone. He was no newcomer in the Oranges. A year ago he 
was identified with the performance .of Elijah, by the Community 
Chorus. Although heard by many at that time he was a stranger to 
a number of patrons of the Musical Art. Before he ended his first 
group of songs he proved himself to be a vocal artist of uncommon 
ability, By his voice and his skill in using it he so captivated and 
stirred the audience that he was ind to five encores... . In 
those lyrics, particularly in the Italian airs, the liquid and sympa- 
thetic quality of his tones, the well knit art tion of his phrz 
and the polish and suavity of his style, showed him to be a serious 
student of bel canto, as well as the possessor of a beautiful voice. 
By not employing the full power of his tones he left the impression 
that the strongest appeal he could make was by the sweetness of his 
voice and his artistry. ‘ : 
notion was dissipated when he sang as his first encore Watt's 
Joy, and followed it with If 1 Were You. In the former his voice 
took on a volume of well-nigh heroic proportions. It became trumpet- 
like, and a medium for emotional expression that compelled stormy 
laudits. Later in the evening he sang Clark’s The Blind Plowman, 
er’s The Wind Song, 's Wandering Knight, and, as 
extra numbers, Bartlett’s Sweet Little Woman of Mine, Huhn's In- 
victus, and Protheroe’s serio-comic Kitty O’Toole. In all of them he 
showed resources, including clear diction and rare skill in tonal modu 
lation that should make him as popular in the concert room as Wer- 
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renrath, Graveure, Thomas, and other favorites among masculine 
singers. After his triumph last night he should become a more fam- 
iliar figure in concerts hereabouts. . . . His talent is indisputable. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 27, Mr. Baer sang at 
Easton, Pa., and on that evening at Allentown, Pa. Mr. 
Baer has had a very busy season. 


Bachaus Proof-Room Eluder 


Bachaus threatens to become a serious competitor in the 
daily newspaper proof-room eluder contest. Since his recent 
arrival, he already has seen his name in print as Backhaus, 
Bakaus, Bachhouse and various other distortions. The 
latest, however, is one which he would not have expected 
to find in a country which boasts a constitutional amend- 
ment relating to intoxicating beverage. He has been re- 
ferred to as Bacchus, 


Wooster “Impressed” by Miinz 


“We are impressed by his lovely touch, his correct and 
satisfying tempos, his sane interpretations, free from exag- 
geration. To us it represented poetry of the highest order. 
His singing passages were lovely, and his technical passages 
were tossed off with a most scintillating brilliance.” Such 
was the paragraph that appeared in the Wooster, O., Daily 
Record after Mieczyslaw Miinz appeared in that city in 
recital on January 7 last. 
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Queena Mario made her 
first appearance as Juliet 
and with striking success. 
She sang charmingly, han- 
dling the difficult florid 
passages with unexpected 
skill. Moreover, she man- 
aged to look amazingly like 
a fourteen-year-old girl and 
acted with grace and pat 
thetic youthful appeal— 
Deems Taylor, New York 
World, Jan. 31, 1924. 


Miss Mario sang. the 
music of Juliet delightfully. 
Her voice has gained addi- 
tional breadth and volume. 
Her appearance was actual- 
ly a charming apparition of 
youth and beauty and the 
audience was enthusiastic 
and spontaneous in its warm 
approval of her efforts. The 
Metropolitan has in years 
past always given its patrons 
charming and _ interesting 
Juliettes, some of them 
quite famous for beauty; 
and it’s not too much to say 
that Miss Mario maintains 
the standard of pulchritude 
with ease and sings the 
beautiful music with dis- 





QUEENA MARIO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Miss Queena Mario for 
the second time essayed the 
role of Sophie, for which 
Mr. Strauss wrote some of 
the most unvocal music ever 
hurled into the troubled 
life of a high soprano. 

Miss Mario was charm- 
ing in the role and sang the 
difficult music with well 
placed tones, decidedly 
agreeable to the ear, and 
well sustained phrasing and 
her appearance added to the 
attractiveness of the scene 
of the presentation of the 
rose—W, J. Henderson, 
a York Herald, Jan. 

9. 


Miss Mario has a distinct 
operatic talent. She is in- 
teresting anywhere because 
she understands the char- 
acter of the women she im- 
personates and she sings the 
music not only intelligently, 
but with a feeling for its 
true meaning. There were 
very fine things in her per- 
formance last night and she 
deserved the fine ovation 





tinction and_brilliancy.— 


Charles H. Davis, New 





“In Concerts as admirable an artist as in Opera” 


which she received. — 


Paul Morris, New York: 








York Evening Post, Jan. 
31, 1924, 


As Juliette Miss Mario was ideal in face and figure. 
Her tone production and phrasing were exquisite and 
furthermore she sensed the meaning of Shakespeare’s love- 
heroine. That is to say, she was girlish as well as tragic 
and she made out of the part more than the usual colora- 
tura prima-donna role-—Theodore Stearns, New York 
Morning Telegraph, Jan. 31, 1924. 


Attention was concentrated on the new Juliet, Miss 
Queena Mario. The young American soprano acquitted 
herself prettily, bringing to it both the lyric and coloratura 
capabilities it demands. She stood out brightly and the 


audience seemed ready to make it unanimous.—Gilbert W. 


Gabriel, New York Sun and The Globe. 


Evening Telegram, Jan. 
31, 1924. 


The slogan, “The Americans Come,” was murmured 
by the admirers of Queena Mario, the afternoon’s Gilda, 
who is quietly and surely slipping into the place occupied 
by coloratura sopranos of the golden age. 

The “String of Pearls” that has done much faithful 
“comparative” duty for flights of florid music. was lifted 
from its cotton wool yesterday for Miss Mario’s “Caro 
Nome” which was delightfully interpreted. Her trills and 
runs were brilliant and as true as a tuning-fork. She sang 
without effort and with lovely quality and expression.— 
Grena Bennett, New York American, Dec. 2, 1923. 


Miss Mario’s graceful impersonation of the Shakes- 
peare-Gounod heroine and her good singing of the spark- 
ling music again won hearty applause.—New York 


Times, Jan. 31, 1924. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE PROBLEM OF VOICE TRAINING 


The Practice of Voice Testing, Voice Training, Classification of Voices, and Voice Quality 


The actual practice of the classification of voices by the 
class teacher presents a difficult problem. It must be re- 
membered that voices are classified not only by compass, 
hut also by actual quality. It is noticeable in the adult 
voice that range is very frequently something to be disre- 
garded in classification. Many of the iamous contraltos and 
haritones have an actual range of sopranos and tenors, but 
a decided difference in quality. For school purposes we 
classify the unchangell voice as first soprano, second 
soprano, and alto, This problem of classification occurs 
usually in the seventh and subsequent grades, rarely below 
that, although part singing in some school systems is prac- 
tised in the fifth and sixth grades, but here we simply 
assign children to the soprano part in one song, and the 
second part in another. Before classification is definitely 
determined we must go through the rather difficult process 
of voice testing. There are many theories regarding this, 
but we must remember that with the elementary school 
child, particularly just before the period of mutation and 
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“Allied to a secure technic and an invariable beauty of tone 
there was an elegance of diction. They evoked the essence of 
the composer’s meaning. work of the quartet was full of 
the nicest phrasing and the most delicate effects. The applause 
at the conclusion was prolonged,”—-N. Times. 

“They made the euphonious blending of parts characteristic 
of quartet playing at its best. Their work brought hearty 
applause.”"-—N, Y, Tribune. 

“The playing was well balanced, finely shaded and rhyth- 
mically cxesilent."=—- . Y. Bue, Mail. 


Season 1924-25 Now Booking 


Management of EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall New York City 
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after the period of mutation, there is nothing permanent 
about voice classification. Children’s voices change so 
quickly that, like the piano, they are constantly getting out 
of tune. The class teacher must be always on the alert for 
that, because the voice, singing soprano today, may tomorrow 
drop an octave, thereby spoiling the ensemble effect of 
chorus singing. é 

Tue Time For Testinc Voices. 

The actual time for voice testing is when the pupils 
show signs of changing, This varies according to the age 
and nationality of the children, With foreigners mutation 
usuaJly occurs earlier than with American or English chil- 
dren, The big point at issue is that where the change has 
commenced ag songs should be used, where each part is 
in a decidedly limited range. Where this care is exercised 
it is just as well to keep children on the same part, but at 
the same time there is no rule regarding this, and if part 
singing is to be taught successfully then constant re-trials 
must be made. There is no question about the bass voice. 

Systems For Voice Testina. 

There are many theories regarding this. Some people 
argue that the result is determined purely through the 
teacher's ear. That is, an understanding of what is meant 
by quality and strict adherence to this theory. Others say 
that there is a better method. T, P. Giddings, director of 
music in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, suggests the 
following : 

“The best exercise for testing voices is the following: Let 
each pupil begin on G, second line of the treble stat (if a 
changed boy voice, an octave below), and sing the scale 
up through one octave and then down through two octaves, 
returning over the same ground and going up and down 
until told to stop. The boys should start this exercise in 
the opposite direction, because the boy voice often shows 
what it is during the first octave, and it saves time ‘to let 
the boys start downward.” 

Mr. Giddings says that all pupils should be required to 
do this even though they can not reach the extreme upper 
and lower tones, and that children will frequently tell you 
that they can not go on. This is exactly the time when 
the child should go on, in order that the teacher may 
discover the weak spots in his singing. There are others 
who do not agree with this theory, claiming that children 
should not sing up the scale until it is amply determined 
that they know how to sing. The method suggested in 
the previous article of obtaining the head tone quality and 
singing down from upper E flat or D is approved by the 
latter group, but in any event Mr. Giddings’ theory, so far 
as he and Ris followers are concerned, has found consider- 
able favor with class teachers, because it is a definite 
system. “ 
Tue Question OF THE Boy. 

The “boy's voice is decidedly interesting insofar as it 
presents the real treble quality in the school child. This 
quality is not to be found in its real purity among the 
girls, although girls as a rule show more interest in sing- 
ing. boy’s voice requires care and patience in its 
development, otherwise he will resort to the coarse chest 


. tone quality, because he thinks it is the proper thing to do. 


There is no doubt about the soprano quality in a boy, and 
the soft head tone register is the one to be developed. 
They must never be permitted to force. They must be 
taught to breathe properly, because it is this breath control. 
or lack of it, which makes or breaks the singing voice. All 
boys should be kept on the soprano part until the change 
commences, This change is usually indicated by a desire 
on his part to sing low, rather than high, although he still 
maintains a treble quality. The moment this is observed he 
should be put on the alto part usually the “alto-tenor” in 
part singing, that is the actual tenor melody sung at the 
alto pitch. 
Tue CHANGED Voices. 

The changed voice in the elementary school is for the 
most pupils the bass. In most localities the tenor quality is 
not observed until the high school age, but it is very inter- 
esting to observe the psychologic stage through which the 
boy passes, as well as the physiologic stage. He does not 
feel that he has any sense of vocal security, but is ashamed 
that his voice will break. He has lost the real power to 
read music, and for a period of two or three years he is 
in a state of vocal depression. It is during this time that 
the utmost care must be exercised to prevent this boy from 
being lost to music. Voice exercises of the simplest quality 
should be given to him, and as often _as possible he should 
be permitted to sing the melody. Boys with unchanged 
voices should never be permitted to sing same melody 
as boys with changed voices, although frequently super- 
visors have permitted this bad practice and have offered 
the excuse that the unchanged voice was the better reader, 
and therefore helped the boy with the changed voice in 
carrying his part. The voice exercises referred to here 
are not exercises such as would be given to the adult bass, 
but simple directions regarding enunciation, pronounciation, 
tone placement, etc., all of which can be properly done 
through the singing of the regular class room songs, with 
constant advising not to force. By singing songs at this 
period the voice will grow as nature expected it to grow, 
and it need not in any sense transgress good taste. It is 
expression in singing, rather than a vocal exercise, that 
develops the human voice, and if the voice is properly used 
during this period of mutation, and by properly used we 
mean no forcing, straining, or other vocal bad habits, there 
is no reason why any ill effects should result. 


Hutcheson-Salmond Combination a Success 
Pm comb of Be yey Huarhasen. pianist, pee Pale: 
ond, cellist, has the most gratifying success during 
its avert career before the public. The combination was 
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heard for the first time in an Aeolian Hall recital, January 
26, in a program which displayed to the fullest advantage 
the musicianship of these two foremost artists of their 
respective instruments. The combination has ig J been 
booked for appearances at Yale University and Mt. Holyoke 


College, as well as for an appearance in Boston. 


Edna Fields’ Radio Concert . 


On January 29, from station WJY, Edna Fields, mezzo- 
contralto, sang a novel and well ar program to the 
radio public. entire first part was devoted to Southern 
songs and negro spirituals, commencing with Deems Taylor’s 
always refreshing plantation Love Song, followed by Vente 
P. Dunn’s Love, William Reddick’s arrangements of Trav- 
elin’ to de Grave and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and Happy 
Day, by Zoel Parenteau, the final song of the group being 
That pel Garden by Clint R. Carpenter, a recent compo- 
sition which has already won much favor and which Miss 
Fields’ audiences always insist on hearing. 

The second half consisted of Last Year’s Roses, Frank 
H. Grey; A Fairy Story 7 Fire, O. Merikanto; Dreamin’ 
Time, ay Strickland; Song of the Mush-On, W. Rhys- 
Herbert; In My Garden, George Roberts; and When Blos- 
soms Come, Frank H. Grey. This, like the first part of the 
program, was sung in a convincing manner, with perfect 
diction, as attested by numerous messages received at the 
broadcasting station during and after the recital. Mrs. 
Henry C. Schulz BD ogy accompaniments with much 
skill and understanding. i : 

All of the songs sung by Miss Fields appear in Fischer 
Edition. 


Klibansky Artists Triumph in Gypsy Love 


Three artists from the Klibansky studio sogeet for the 
first time in Gypsy Love, given February 4 for a sold out 
house, Irving Place Theater, New York. Editha Fleischer, 
Mizzi Delorm and Walter Jankuhn aroused great enthusiasm 
by their beautiful singing, acting and artistic interpretations. 

Rene Rhyn has been engaged as soloist at the 13th Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York. Edith Palmer is singing 
at the Church of the Beloved Disciple, New York City. 
Garner Strickland is the soloist at the First Methodist 
Church in Memphis, Tenn. Florence McRee, who has been 
frequently heard in concerts in Memphis, where her beau- 
tiful voice has been much admired, is soprano soloist at St. 
John’s Church and at the Jewish Synagogue. Arthur Bower 
is soloist at the St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in Memphis. 
Rosalie —— was soloist at a concert given by the Lit- 
erarischer Verein, New York, where she created a very 
favorable impression. Mrs, Clyde Parker is soloist at the 
Madison Heights Methodist Church in Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Klibansky’s next artist pupils’ recital will be given 
February 22. 


Nashville Supervisor at Stephens Course 


Nashville, Tenn., was represented at the special course of 
Percy Rector Stephens, New York, during the holiday ses- 
sion for vocal teachers and directors, by I. Milton Cook, 
chairman of the National Conference of Music Supervisors. 
Mr. Cook’s activities in Nashville as director of the city’s 
school music, conductor of Nashville Choral Society, director 
of the vocal activities of the Tennessee School for the Blind, 
and the summer session of the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, are well known throughout the South. His re- 
turn to Nashville brings with it vocal inspiration for his 
teaching and singing and also material for further activities 
in his home city. 

The convening of teachers under the direction of Percy 
Rector Stephens brings together teachers and supervisors 
as well as singers from all over the United States, who take 
advantage of the opportunity of observing the work of Mr. 
Stephens as he teaches the fundamentals of sound making 
and interpretation of song. 


Conference and Program at Gescheidt Studios 


Adelaide Gescheidt met with her pupils on February 5 
for an informal conference on voice and its development 
according to her scientific principles. A large number at- 
tended and participated in the discussion; many questions 
were asked, and the answers were practically demonstrated 
by the pupzls. 

The song program concluding the evening had on it the 
following singers’ names: Marjorie Caddell, Mary Camp- 
bell Scott, Mabel Hayes, Marshall Monroe and Irene 

acques, who sang songs by the composers Curran, Glenn, 

1 Riego, Donaudy, Rubinstein, La Forge, Woodman, 
Campbell-Tipton, Roberts, Rachmaninoff, Serradell, Yradier, 
Chadwick, Fourdrain, Staub and Tschaikowsky. Betty 
Schuleen was at the piano, 


Laurie Merrill in Spanish and French Songs 


Laurie Merrlil, at present touring in Florida and Cuba, 
where she is singing for various prominent organizations, 
clubs and private At Homes, is thoroughly familiar with 
the Spanish language, incorporating on her programs such 
well known and standard Spanish works as Ay-Ay-Ay, A 
la Luz de la Luna, Fucites, Clavelitos (Valverde), Pregun- 
tala a las Estrellas, Madrigal Espagnol, the two last being 
by La Forge and Huarte. In her French attire Miss Mer- 
rill is especially winning, for she has a genuine costume. 
In this group she sings songs by Hahn, Dalcroze, and 
various Bergerettes; the last named she calls Sweet little 
things, much liked by her audiences. In some of her re- 
citals the violinist de Bruille assists her, with Héléne Whit- 
aker at the piano. 


Reéngagements for Inga Julievna 


That Inga Julievna pleases her audiences wherever she 
appears is evidenced by the fact that she is being booked 
for many reéngagements. February 10 the soprano sang at 
a musicale given by Florence Earl Coates. February 15 
there -was an appearance at the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, and February 18 found her singing for the Parent- 
Teacher Association at Friends School. In March she is 
booked for a musicale given by Mrs. Abraham Winter- 
stein. All of these engagements are in Philadelphia. 


Gerhardt for Brooklyn 


Elena Gerhardt will make her only Brooklyn appearance 
at the Academy of Music on the evening of February 27. 
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PREEMANIEL 


PHILADELPHIA RECITAL OF BEETHOVEN SONGS 


“A PERFORMANCE OF OUTSTANDING SIGNIFIGANGE.’— Dr. F.L. Waldo 
“FREEMANTEL IS DOING A FINE SERVIGE TO MUSIC." — Samuel L. Laciar 


Philadelphia, Dd oon, 
February 8, 192 


FREEMANTEL GIVES 
BEETHOVEN SONGS 


A Remarkable Recital, Presenting Many 
Unfamiliar Airs 


Public Ledger, 


Frederic Freemantel, of New York, was 
greeted last night by an audience that 
filled the foyer of the ee ae for his 
most INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
CONCERT OF BEETHOVEN SONGS. 

It is a musical service to present these 
om s at all, and it is AN UN ey te 

MORE COMMENDABLE WHEN | 
is’ ACCOMPLISHED SO WELL. In ; 
thoroughly reverent sy and with an 
explorer’s enthusiasm, Mr. Freemantel had 
assembled eighteen songs, and scarcely 
one of them was known even by name to 
those who heard them. 

The reason? In the first place, they are 
very hard to sing, and equally hard to 
play. Then their soupet is not always 
obvious and “‘popula 

whe gener napn J a canker accompanist as- 
sisted, namely, Ellis Clark Hammann. He 
had a great deal to do with the singer's 
success. 

The ‘‘Mount of Olives,’ for example, has 
a long piano introduction, and taxes the 
voice heavily with its bold intervals and 


dramatic Cperanere. “Flame _ Color,’ 
“May Song,” ‘‘Death,”’ “I Love Thee,” 
“The Parting,”’ “Love's Lament,” ‘The 
Tear,” “The Secret,” ‘‘The Kiss’’ were 


some of the others. The program with 
brief comment supplemented Mr. Freeman- 
tel’s oral Seeeentien. The songs were 
oung in English. 

ere is nothing effeminate or languish- 
ing in Mr, Freemantel’s mode of singing. 
BUT HE HAS A TREMENDOUSLY 
POWERFUL VOICE, AND EMPLOYS IT 
WITH MUSICIANLY INTELLIGENCE 
AND UNDISSEMBLING SINCERITY OF 
FEELING. ey | Ly his audience with him 
all the wa A PERFORMANCE OF 
OUTSTAN ING ee eet 

y Dr. F. L. Waldo. 


Evening Public wee” * em ta February 
> 4 
FREEMANTEL IN RECITAL 


Gives Interesting Program of Beethoven 
Songs 


Frederick Freemantel gave Philadel- 
phians A_ RARE CHANCE TO HEAR 
SOME VERY BEAUTIFUL SONGS last 
evening at his Beethoven recital in the 


MUSICAL COURIER 





foyer of the Academy of Music. It is, 
perhaps, THE FIRST TIME IN TH 
CITY’S MUSICAL HISTORY THAT A 
PROGRAM COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF 
THE SONGS OF THE GREAT SYM- 
PHONIST AND QUARTET WRITER 
HAS BEEN GIVEN. 

Mr. Freemantel has A FINE TENOR 
VOICE OF EXCELLENT RANGE AND 
OF SPLENDID QUALITY IN ALL REG- 
ISTERS. But his work was more impres- 
sive in the manner of the interpretation 
which he gave to a program of songs cov- 
ering almost every emotional field from 
the hopelessness of “Vom Tode” and the 
tremendous aria from the oratorio, ‘“The 
Mount of Olives,” to the sheer musical 
beauty of “Das Blumchen Wunderhold,” 
the “Mailied’’ and several others than 
even from the vocal standpoint. 

The songs of Beethoven have suffered 
from a perhaps undeserved neglect for a 
great many years. As Mr. Freemantel 
said in his interesting notes on the pro- 
gram, the music does not always fit the 
words because with Beethoven the music 
was always the first and last considera- 
tion. But THE RECITAL WA ER- 
TAINLY ONE OF THE MOST ge 
ESTING THAT HAS BEEN HEARD IN 
THIS CITY FOR MANY SEASONS, be- 
cause the works of this great composer in 
the song form are so little known even to 
musicians. 

There was a large audience present and 
the several groups of the recitalist. were 
very cordially received. 

Ellis Clark Hammann was the accom- 
panist and produced upon the piano the 
various orchestral effects which Beethoven 
palpably had in mind in many of the songs. 
His performance of the long introduction 
to the “Mount of Olives’’ was a superb 
piece of orchestral translation to the plano 
idiom, By Samuel L. Laciar. 


The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, February 
8, 1924. 


BEETHOVEN RECITAL 





Frederick Freemantel in Program of Song 
at Academy Foyer 


For the first time in Philadelphia, so far 
as the available records show, a program 
made up exclusively of the songs of Lud- 
wig von Beethoven was sung last night. 
And there were a sufficient number of 
Beethoven lovers to fill the Academy of 
Music foyer and applaud the songs and 
the singer with decorous enthusiasm. 


FREDERICK FREEMAN 

ETHOD OF ENTERTAINMENT VAR- 
1ES SOMEWHAT FROM THE 
RECITALIST. BETWEE 
HE CHATTED ABOUT BEETHOVEN, 
whom he evidently admires without un- 
due fetish worship. He told of him as the 
man of colossal mind and vast musical 
comprehension who nevertheless yearned 


for simple, homely things and who, 
in the lesser music, freely told of his 
longing. 

MR. FREEMANTEL'S VOICE Jt WELL 
ADAPTED FOR HE PROGRAM HE 


WITH EASE AND FINE EFF ° 

Most of the songs were unfamiliar to the 
audience. They consisted of works written 
between 1800 and 1822 (“The Kiss,”’ the 
last song Beethoven wrote, was composed 
in 1822 and were grouped capone ney, 

MAN WHO DECLINES TO 
LISTEN’ TO MUSIC OF THE SO-CALLED 
CLASSICAL TYPE BECAUSE “THERE 
IS NO TUNE TO IT,” THESE SONGS 
MUST HAVE COME AS A_ DISTINCT 
SHOCK. IN MANY OF THEM THERE 
iS SIMPLE, MELODIC LINE, TUNES 
THAT ARE REMEMBERED AND 
VAGUELY HUMMED FOR DAYS AFTES& 
THEY ARE HEARD. “Molly's Farewell” 
(from Opus 52) wherein a poet's wife dies, 
“The Secret” and “Tears of Love” (from 
Opus 83) were among the melodies that 
one wanted to try over on the piano at 
home, 

Like all of Beethoven's piano music the 
accompaniments were skilfully written 
with varied arrangements that gave color 
and background to the tune. Ellis Clark 
Hammann at the piano was remarkably 
successful in presenting these with. clarity 
of outline. 

There are some who feel that Beethoven, 
the song writer, never can compare with 
Beethoven of the string quartets, sonatas 
and orchestral music for the reason that 
his determined development of his themes 
fails to allow for the difference between 
voice and instrument. 

A violation of traditions and customs 
may be good for a song. The carefully 
worked out aria from Beethoven's only 
oratorio “The Mount of Olives’ seemed 
unduly long to some. 

In all of the songs of sorrow a deep and 
sensitive feeling was evident. ‘“Death”’ 
and “Resignation” would have been un- 


mistakable in their intent if they had been 
i was ee 7 uage of the Eskimo 

oo he an on so 
PRETED REE- 


7 
THIS RECITAL WILL BE GIVEN 
GAIN, 


By Arthur L. Tubbs. 


The North American, resp tia, Friday, Feb 
92 


ruary 8, 
BEETHOVEN SONGS 
HEARD IN RECITAL 


Frederic Freemantel, English Tenor, Gets 
a Fine Reception in Academy Foyer. 


A recital of Beethoven songs which 
Frederic Freemantel, English tenor, pre- 
sented in the Academy foyer last night, 


provided TO THE CONCERT GOER 
INTEREST OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 
They displayed a by-product, as it were, 
of the great master. 


There is more or less controversy as to 
the musical value of these songs, and last 
night's recital afforded an opportunity for 
those attending to judge for themselves. 

There were eighteen on Mr. Freeman- 
tel’s program and they had a wide range 
of ier, uality. THE SINGER GAVE 


Sars EXPRESSION 
No THE RECITAL MET WITH A 
SPLENDID RECEPTION. 


By L. P. Martin. 


The Evening Public Ledger, Philadeiphia, Pa., 
Saturday, February 9, 1924, 
By SAMUEL L, LACIAR 

“The recital of Beethoven Songs given 


last Thursday evening by Frederic Free- 
mantel was another very interesting event 


of the week. In rather a long concert 
experience, I do not recall another evening 
of Beethoven's vocal works ever having 
been given, The idea was a novelty, be- 
cause, while Beethoven symphony cycles, 
Beethoven plano sonata recitals and 
Beethoven string quartet recitals are fairly 
common, the songs have been neglectad, 
. . . THERE 18 MELODY OF AL 

KINDS IN THEM, AND THERE 


EMOTIONAL FEELING OF THE DEE 
EST KIND. . . . MR. FREEMANT EL 
DID, AND is DOING, A FINE SERVICE 
TO MUSIC WHEN HE BRINGS THESE 
SMALLER MUSICAL THOUGHTS OF A 
MIGHTY GENIUS TO THE ATTENTION 
OF THE MUSICAL PUBLIC, 


THE SUCCESSFUL PRESENTATION OF BEETHOVEN SONGS IN RECITAL 
BY FREEMANTEL IS THE SENSATION OF THE MUSICAL SEASON. THE 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA PRESS UNANIMOUSLY DECLARE IT TO 
BE THE MOST UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL{RECITAL EVER PRESENTED. 


FOR THE SEASON 1924-1925 WE ARE BOOKING FREEMANTEL IN UN- 
USUAL RECITAL PROGRAMS OF THE CLASSICS AND MODERN SONGS 
INCLUDING SEVERAL PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN SONGS EXCLUSIVELY 


IF REQUIRED. 





FREEMANTEL MANAGEMENT, 71 Central Park West. New York 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Telephone Columbus 9395 
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PROVIDENCE NOTES 


Providence, 8. 1, February 3—Marcel Dupré appeared at 
Sayles Hall in Brown University on the evening of January 
26. M. Dupré was presented locally by the rtment of 
music in Brown University and the Chopin Club, of which 
Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes is president. Prof. Gene Wair is 
in charge of the music course and organist of the college. 
Every available space in the hall was taken. The organist’s 
program included works of Bach, Franck, Schumann and 
several numbers of his own, as well as the usual improvisa- 
tion unit. There was much anticipation as to just what 
M. Dupré’s Improvisation on themes submitted during the 
intermission might turn out to be. Those selected to be 
handed to M. Dupré for his Improvisation in the form of a 
symphony were written by Helen Hogan, organist of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, whose theme was chosen for 
the subject of the allegro; F. Walter Williams, organist, 
St, Stephen's Church, for the andante; Dr. W, L. Chapman 
and Emma Winslow Childs, for the scherzo; and J. Se- 
bastian Matthews, organist of Grace Church and Mme. 
Cris Bliven-Charbounel for the finale. The improvisation 
lasted a half hour. 
every number and M, Dupré responded with an encore at 
the close. There was a reception for M. Dupré after the 
recital at the home of Mrs. wnes, 

Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Jean Bedetti scored a fine success as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony at its third concert of the year, playing 
Schumann's concerto for violoncello and orchestra in A 
minor, op. 129. 

The symphony played was Schubert's No, 7 in C. M., 
Monteux was successful in achieving an excellent rendition, 
The Mother Goose or Fairy Tales of Ravel, transcribed for 
orchestra, were well received. 

FLONZALEY QUARTET. 

Under the auspices of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs, the first of three subscription concerts took 
place last week when the Flonzaley Quartet appeared in 
Memorial Hall before a large and appreciative audience. The 
quartet has appeared several times in Providence previously 
and is always given a warm reception. 

Notes. 

Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, with Stuart Ross, pianist, 
gave a recital at the Plantations Club in which each artist 
shared a hearty greeting from the large audience. 

May Atwood Anderson gave a piano recital in Memorial 
Hall before a large audience. She was a pupil first of 
Mime. Charbounel of this city and later of Leschetizsky in 
Vienna. 

The Hans Schnider Piano School has biven several pupils’ 
recitals in the past four weeks. 

The Musical Club of the Women’s College in Brown 
University, of which Orina Kidd is president, gave a con- 
cert in Pembroke Hall for the benefit of the Women’s 
Social Hall fund. 

The Christ Church Choir Club has elected its officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: president, David A. Lowry; 
vice president, Esther Taylor; secretary and treasurer, Earle 
E, Saunders; librarian, Harry Lanton; assistant librarian, 
Gladys Holdsworth; advisory committee, William E. 
Weeden, Doris Hartridge and Lillian Thorpe. Mr. Lowry 
is next to the oldest member of the choir, having served 
for twenty-five years as a bass chorister. A. H. W. 


Seibert Brings Joy to Pottstown 


Henry F. Seibert gave an organ recital in Pottstown, Pa., 
January 29, which won splendid press notices, only a por- 
tion being reprinted below. The Pottstown Ledger in an 
editorial gives.space to the recital under the caption “Radio 
and Music Development,” calling attention to the many 
radio fans who through that medium become concert fans. 
Radio advertised Seibert so broadly that it won him a big 
audience, The condensed notices follow: 

No matter how many times he appears here, he is welcomed by the 
music lovers, and in turn brings inspiration with him, His fine 
loyalty to the highest musical idealism is responsible for the genuine 
interest shown in his every appearance in recital here. .. . He offered 
& program not too serious and not too light, but a rare blending of 
both, which brought out the great possibilities of the instrument. 
From the time he began, with Brahms, until his final number, he 
revealed his polished art in its most perfected phases, intellectually, 
technically and spiritually, The poem opened with the beautiful 
choral prelude, A Rose Breaks Into Bloom, and was followed by 
a Pagelia sonata, a light, catchy composition that showed the delicate 
tones and soft stops of the organ. .. . Perhaps the most popular num- 
ber on the program was Christmas in Sicily, by P. A. Yon. The 
melody was very sympathetic, and included all the organ combinations 
in addition to the chimes, giving a delightful effect; the rendition 
proved most enjoyable. Schubert's Avé Maria was given with harp 
effect. Bourree et Musette, by Karg-Elert, was followed by the light 
but ever popular To A Wild Rose. r. Seibert’s artistry and mastery 
of the organ were revealed in concert scherzo in F (whole tone 
toceata) by Purcell-Mansfield, and was the most striking number 
on the program.— Pottstown News. 


The audience gave hearty applause after . 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Last night every seat on the main floor and the balcony was taken, 
and the late comers were saved the necessity of standing. It may be said, 
too, that the audience came not to criticize but to enjoy the relaxation 
and pleasure to be found in listening to music. Just how many 
of those present were radio fans, attracted by the 0; unity to see 
one to whose work t had listened via the air, “humble scribe 
could not determine, It was n that a goodly ion of the 

be the towns’s 


of interest dis 
The intense si 
the customary throat gs, in listeners were com- 
etely “‘lost’’ in its beauties. It may be that the beautiful use of the 
arp stop had something to do with this absorption. Scarcely less 
popular was the perennial Largo of Handel, . . . A Seibert program 
without Yon numbers would be unthinkable, and he chose to use that 
com; "s Christmas in Sicily, and the magnificent second concert 
study, with its exhaustive pedal requirements.—Pottstown, Pa., Ledger. 
_ Mr. Seibert opened an Austin organ at Endicott, N. Y., 
in the First Presbyterian Chur February 12; gave a 
municipal organ recital in the Rajah Theater, Reading, Pa., 
February 17, and played for the Woodrow Wilson memorial 
program, Skinner Studios, February 3, which program was 
broadcasted, 


Klara Muehling at Saenger Studios 


Klara Muehling, soprano, was heard at the Oscar Saenger 
studios, Tuesday evening, February 5, in a program of 
interesting songs, well suited to her voice and style, The 
list comprised Handel's Care Selve, Haydn’s My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair, the Old English air I’ve Been 
Reaming, a group of Schubert and Brahms, a Swedish folk 
song, a Grieg number, Thrane’s Norwegian Echo Song, 
La Gitana (Gipey Mourning Song) and Teresita Mia 
(Serenade)—two Spanish Songs arranged from traditional 
Pyrenean melodies by M. H. Sturgis and W. P. Blake,— 

assenet’s Pitchounette and Lily Strickland’s Bayou songs. 

Miss Muehling is the possessor of an unusually lovely voice 
which she uses with intelligence and artistry. Her tones, 





“Miss Peterson stands preeminent in 
her field with a voice of astounding 
beauty, with well-rounded and full 
tones under such control as only those 
who heard her last night can appreci- 
ate. From the first she sang with ease 
and delight, enveloping her audience 
with her in a sphere harmony.” 


The Humboldt (Eureka, Cal.) Times said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique end Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aealian-Vocalion Records 





of clear, lyric quality, are freely produced, and her dic- 
tion in the five languages in which she sang was beyond 
reproach. Finesse of style, individuality and sincerity of 
expression mark her interpretations. She succeeds admirably 
in putting herself en rapport with her hearers and has a 
pleasing personality and charming stage presence. The 
audience enthusiastically recalled her many times and she 
responded with several encores, including two children’s 
songs of Mana-Zucca’s and a laughing song which was 
given with such skill and effectiveness that it had to be 
repeated. 


“Irish Caruso” Sings for Rotary 


John O’Pray, tenor and = of Harold Hurlbut, recently 
was soloist at the monthly quet of the New York Rotary 
Club. His ringing rendition of La Donna e Mobile, from 
Rigoletto, contrasting with his delicate handling of the 
pianissimo passages of Bartlett’s Dream, brought him thun- 
derous y amageb He was discovered a year ago by Antonio 
Scotti—then on a western tour—and sang his way across 
the continent, being hailed ped boars as the “Little Irish 
Caruso.” The name was given him in the mining towns of 
Montana, where he had previously been singing. 
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‘WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


th 


in the 


extracts 
ppeared in local newspapers. Many concerts 
nage and motrepolis, and tee tallow: 


[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
in the appended from criticisms 


which 


disagree on the merits or 
eet. Mantlae. on moet enenlenl 


op ge deg vag Mee 
some of the flat contra- 
eview constitutes 


Amelita Galli-Curci, in Lucia, January 19 


Tribune : 

Mme. Galli-Curci, who was in 

form, sang her perilous Mad 
Scene without mishap. 


merican 
From the start of her first 
recitative, even during the trying 
ordeal of an opening scene, she 
sang with lovely quality and se- 
cure intonation, 


Herald ; 

The prima donna was not in her 
best voice. The same unsteadiness 
of tone that was noted lately 
in her Rosina was found again 
yesterday and she again had diffi- 
culties with her trill. Nor was 
her intonation quite flawless. 


Amelita Galli-Curei in Le Coq d’Or, January 21 


American 
Mme, Galli-Curci did the lovely 
Oriental music with the utmost 
delicacy, tonal sensuousness and 
fidelity to pitch. 


World 

Mme, Galli-Curci’s chief - 

tion for singing the r 
the Princess seemed to be her 
ability to reach her top notes. 
Her liyme to the Sun was a dis- 
tressing example of poor singing 
. + + her intonation was always 
open to suspicion, 


Giuseppe Bamboschek, Conductor, Le Coq d’Or, January 21 


American 
_ And how adeptly and sugges- 
tively G PP iboschek con- 
ducts it. 





Tribune 
Mr. n L bal’ A 
might well have been more sup- 
ple, more pointed, more poetic. 





The Cleveland Orchestra—D’Indy’s Symphony, January 22 


Mail 

In restoring to local acquain- 
tance the symphony of D’Indy the 
conductor performed concert-goers 
a real service. The work ought 
to be much more familiar here, 
-.+ « One can safely rank this 
singularly noble work above any 
symphony that has come our of 
rance since that of Cesar 
Franck. 


Post 
The second symphony of Vin- 
cent Ding has Soon neglected 
in New York for the hest of 
reasons. It i$ as appallingly bar- 
ren of original musical thoughts 
as most of the works of Mahler, 
Reger and the later Strauss. . . . 
Vhen done with such superlative 
virtuosity as the Cleveland Or- 
chestra displayed last night it 
may lead some into thinking it 
is good music. But it isn’t. D'indy 
is the least inspired of all 
French composers. 


Mitja Nikisch, Pianist, with State Symphony, January 23 


Herald 
His performance of the score 
showed him to be in deep sym- 
pathy with the musical message 
of the work, . . . The composition 
was given with great technical 
beauty, nobie tenderness, virility 
and fine emotional power. 
Post 
It was playing which put new 
life into every bar, ... It was 
bold, vigorous, virile playing; and 
yet, in his Graingerlike ro 
osity, the young ikisch did not 
ur a bar. All was lucid, every 
detail was played in the right 
perspective. It was a rare treat. 


: Times 

_ Playing the concerto, Mr, Nik- 
isch laid on and spared not. A 
mere forte meant nothing to him. 
He had ‘ore of fingers and even 
more stren than the music re- 
quired, and he did not intend to 
conceal either of these resources, 
He played fast and loud, in a 
jerky, spasmodic manner, which 
often distorted the musical ex- 
pression. His fortissimi were hard 
and unpleasant, his performance 
as a whole uneasy and exagger- 
ated. A jaunty and impatient 
treatment of a master work. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto, January 23 


American ; 

Every number was sung with 
musical intelligence and taste, 
opulent and vari-tinted voice, an 
when required, spirited mood or 
dramatic portentousness. Mme. 
D’Alvarez is a versatile artist 
and a warmly ane one. 


a 
The sumptuous Peruvian alto 
‘ . is never less than an en- 
grossing singer, but rarely can 
she have sung anywhere as she 
sang in Town Hall last night. 
The great voluptuous body of her 
voice coiled and looped into the 
still air in a tropic luxuriance of 
vermilion sound. 


_. Journal 

But aside from the pleasure 
one could take in Mme. D’AI- 
varez’s enunciation, there wasn’t 
an enormous amount further to 
be got out of her singing. Her 
voice was very unsteady rea 
out her first group of songs and 
afterward, when r # had come to 
manage a fairly sustained tone, its 
quality was often anything but 
beautiful. Moreover, as much of 
her program as we heard was not 
strikingly interesting and the 
sameness with which she attacked 
each song made it even less so. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, in La Traviata, January 24 


American 

The | br ape aria in ques- 
tion is a double number known as 
Ah _fors ¢ lui and Sempre libera, 
and Mme, Galli-Curci polished it 
off in perfect style, her vocal bril- 
pik FIs 

love yrical singing soot! 

A th diva was in her best 

ice. 


: Herald 
The distinguished prima donna ' 
was not in good voice... . S 
had trouble with the E flat in 
Ah fors e lui. . . , The broidery 
with which she endeavored to 
decorate the recitative before Ah 
fors e lui as well as that in the 
preface to the cabaletta was un- 
usually ragged, and there were - 
some unexpected breaks in her 
phrasing in the cadenzas, 
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Acclaimed a Great Interpreter and Personality 





Unanimously Endorsed by New York Critics 


New York Times 


. . . Her technic is strong and supple, 
full of grace and always free play to 
an analytical mind and a poetic per- 


sonality. Her sense of rhythm is 


marked, and she has the gift of ex- _ 


pressing her composer musically. 


New Mork Tribune 

F. D. Perkins 
. . « It was intensive, vigorous playing, 
but not heavy. There was a spirit of 
impetuosity which made the perform- 
ance always vital and expressive, often 


approaching the dramatic. 


New York World 
Deems Taylor 
An exceptionally powerful and sen- 
sitively colored tone, a firm sense ‘of 
rhythm and a mind of her own in re- 
gard to interpretations. 


New York Staatszeitung 

. .. The picturesque and magnetic 
Gitta Gradova, who can pride herself 
on a most glorious triumph at her re- 
cent debut, emphasized in her second 
recital the excellent impression we had 
of her very exceptional talent and ma- 
turity. She is endowed with a very 
rare intellect and made a deep impres- 
sion through her most powerful, often 
even manly touch, which, however, is 
also capable of the subtlest nuances. - 


Duo-Art 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
Gitta Gradova 
Plays Dramatic 


Piano Recital 





Youthfal Virtuoso Exhibits 
Unusual Power and | 
Technique in Program 
Featuring Scriabin Music 











N. y. Morning Telegraph 
Her playing is more than individual. 
It is formed by a devotion to the beau- 
tiful which gives it a sure proportion 
and a satisfying sincerity. Her open- 
ing number, the “Prelude Choral and 
Fugue” of Franck, is one of the most 


Now Booking, Season 1924-1925 


tremendous in piano literature. Its 
searching, its elevation, its spiritual 
triumph all could be found in Gradova’s 
performance. Its technical difficulties 
were brilliantly met . . . 


New York Sun and Globe 
Gilbert W. Gabriel 


There is a big expressiveness in Gra- 
dova’s playing. Her touch is warm and 
there is spring to it, keen virility be- 
hind it. Technically she is excellently 
prepared. She is aware of the keyboard 
as a whole spectrum and gives herself 
fiercely to the glowing of it. 


New York Ewening World 


Frank H. Warren 
- made a marked impression upon 
her listeners for her individuality and 
her interesting interpretations. She 
has a style and manners of her own. 


New York Herald 
Virility and great power . . 


- musi- 
cal insight . . . feeling and imagina- 
tion. 

New York American 
The second recital demonstrated 


anew that in this slim unaffected young 
woman we have to deal with a pianist 
of unusual talents and attainments. 
She opened yesterday with Franck, fol- 
lowed with some of the most remark- 
able illuminative playing of a Scriabin 
group. Gradova has asserted her right 


unequivocally to be ranked with the 
best. 


Steinway Piano 
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New Laurels for Helen Bock 


Helen Bock is a young American pianist who has received 
her entire musical training in America under the guidance 
of Constantin von Sternberg. Not much more than a year 
ago this talented young pianist appeared on the concert 
stage for the first time. She appeared practically unknown 
and unheralded, and her success was instantaneous, the 
best proof of which is in the fact that she has many requests 


for return engagements. 

Miss Bock recently gave a recital in Toledo, Ohio, and 
that she was exceedingly well received on the part of the 
critics is proven from the accompanying excerpts from two 


of the dailies: 

Artistic playing that proved her to be a master of the keyboard, 
excellent interpretation of the various classical and modern numbers 
of her program and a high degree of expression of emotions brought 
new laurels to Helen Bock, young American pianist. ‘ 

A large audience of music teachers, students and others received her 
with an enthusiasm that is seldom accorded a young artist. Twice she 
was compelled to respond to the applause with encores. | 

Her splendid persenality won the audience when she first stepped on 
the platform. And her playing was a proof that American-trained 
artists can hold their own with those trained abroad.—Toledo New 
Hee wma 

America can turn out musicians as well as any other country. This 
has been demonstrated before yesterday but never any better than at 
the concert given by Helen Bock, an artist who received her entire 
training in the United States, 

Her appearance won the audience the minute she stepped on the 
a picture of bright youth in her beaded salmon-colored gown, 
her short hair caught with a band of silver. or was her personalit 
all expressed in her clothes. It shone from her eyes and, best of all, 
it leaped from her finger tips after she was seated at her instrument, 

Miss Bock’s program ranged from Schumann to Sternberg, through 
: variety of melody, all of it pleasing to the ear and played with a 
balance of technic and rich color effects.--Toledo Times. 


stage 


Russian Trio Gives Final Musicale 


On Sunday afternoon, February 10, the Russian Trio, 
assisted by Thalia Sabanieva, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was heard in the last of this season’s series of 
musicales at the home of Mrs. Simon Frankel. Over a 
hundred guests listened to a well arranged and exceedingly 
well rendered program, which included: Quartet, op. 16, 
Beethoven; three Russian songs, Rachmaninoff; quartet, 
op. 47, Schumann; Un bel di, from Madame Butterfly, and 
Chanson Espagnole, Delibes. The trio consists of Eugene 
Bernstein, pianist; Michel Bernstein, violinist and Lajos 
Shuk, cellist. -—— 

Kindler Plays with Philadelphia Orchestra 


At the New York concert of the Philadelphia Symphony 
on February 5, Hans Kindler played Ernest Bloch’s 
Schelemo with the orchestra. The World critic remarked : 
“Hans Kindler played with warmth of feeling and lovely 


honeyed color.” . 
The Pasmore Trio Active 
Mary Pasmore, violinist; Dorothy Pasmore, cellist, and 


Marie Sloss, pianist, played during the week of January 20 
before the Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago; Woman’s Col- 
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lege, Jacksonville (Il.); Ursuline Convent, ee = 
(Ill.), and the Amateur Music Club, Peoria (Iil.). The 
previous week the trio made a long jump from California, 
where they toured during the fall season, to Iola (Kans.), 
playing on January 17 on the bo ring A of Kansas Exten- 
sion Course. They are due to play in Minnesota and Iowa 
this month. The trio is under the management of Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson, \ 


When Cecilia Plays 
Cecilia Hansen will soon be attracting the attention of the 
“colyum” conductors. Already the poets have begun to 
hymn her charms, and it is only a question of a short time 
before she will be as much discussed as Reinald Werren- 
rath and Edna St. Vincent Millay. After hearing her play 
at the State Symphony concert recently Viola Wells Hya 
wrote When ilia Plays, dedicating it to Miss Hansen: 
When Cecilia plays, the deep, dim vistas of the forest maze. 
Respond in trembling mood and soft lights flutter in the mystic haze. 
When Cecilia plays! 
When Cecilia plays the formless, nameless things of earth and sky 
Take shape and comeliness and claim identity. 
When Cecilia plays! 
When Cecilia plays new flowers spring up with opening bud and 
brilliant hue ; ‘ 
Fresh greens unfold in new made paths with distant view. 
When Cecilia plays! : 
When Cecilia plays with muted strings 
The sunbeams dance and brooks in 
When Cecilia plays! 
When Cecilia plays the fledgling birds fly forth from hidden nests 
And match her music with a a that joy invests, 
When Cecilia plays 
When Cecilia plays strange insects of the lowly earth crawl forth 
And join with ecstasy in dance and cadence both, 
When Cecilia plays! 
When Cecilia plays the skies take on some new and luscious tints 
And rain-bows span the arch of heaven with sparkling glints. 
When Cecilia plays! 
When Cecilia plays my heart is filled with ecstasy supreme, 
Too joyful and too perfect for aught else but just a dream. 
When Cecilia plays! 


under a triumphant bow 
bbling melody do flow. 


Skrobisch Pupils in Private Musicale 


Jean Skrobisch, New York vocal teacher, gave a musicale 
on February 3, at the residence of Dr. Lehrman. 

The program opened with The Pilot, by Protheroe, and 
an aria from Otello, sung by B. Chalk, baritone. Wanda 
Lehrman, mezzo-soprano, sang an aria from Samson and 
Delilah, The Fir Tree (Elsenheimer), and a group of Eng- 
lish songs. Herman Bailen, Russian baritone, was heard in 
Schubert’s Death and The Maiden, and Aufenthalt, Win- 
terlied, Mendelssohn, as well as a group of Russian songs. 
May Getto sang an aria from Louise and Gounod’s Ave 
Maria. Cecilia Ostermoor, contralto, sang two Elsenheimer 
songs—Longing Distance and Evening Rest. 
sang Vergebliches Staendchen, by Brahms, and Stell auf 
den Tisch, by Elsenheimer, Dr. N, J. Elsenheimer accom- 
panied the soloists artistically and sympathetically. 
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Opinion of the press: 


Il Mondo:—Roma, April 15th, 
1923 

The bass Cesare Baromeo, (as 

Colline) in La Boheme, received 

much applause and was ‘forced 

to encore at every performance, 

the romanza “Vecchia Zimarra.” 


Il Nuovo Giornale: — Firenza, 
May 15th, 1923 

(in La Boneme) 

The bass Cesare Baromeo, 
possesses a sweet yet powerful 
voice, He has an admirable method 
of singing, also good diction. 


Corriere Di Milano: — Milano, 
October 2nd, 1923 
Teatro Carcano (in Forza Der 
Destino) 

Another beautiful voice we 
noted in this performance, was 
the voice of the bass Baromeo, 
(as Padre Guardiano). A large 
bass voice, sweet and profound. 
An artist who will easily make a 
big career in this day, as good 
basses are rare, The public ac- 
corded him great sympathy and 
applause. 


A 


LA SCALA OPERA COMPANY 
WINS SUCCESS IN ITALY UNDER THE NAME OF CESARE BAROMEO © 





As Padre Guardiano In “Forza Del Destino” thetic voice. 









Opinion of the press: 


Corriere della Sera: — Milano, 
November 18th, 1923 
“Teatro La Scala (in Tue 

Macic Fiute) 

Another new and welcome ac- 
quaintance was the bass Baromeo 
(as The Sacerdote). He has a 
sonorous and sympathetic voice 
and is a most satisfactory artist. 

















Corriere della Sera: — Milano, 
November 21st, 1923 
Teatro: La Scala (in Ara) 
Cesare Baromeo gave a digni- 
fied interpretation of the role of 
the King. 








La Giustizia:—Milano, Novem- 
ber 2ist, 1923 
Teatro La Scala (in Ara) 
Very good was the bass, Cesare 
Baromeo in the role of the King. 
A beautiful, round and sympa- 
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Mr. Skrobisch - 


CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS : 


are 
composer.—Editor’s Note.) _ 
The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 


chamber ition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 
The 


(Chamber) 6 eg a should be sent under 
me de _ to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
ew Yor 


The American Academy in Rome—(See issue of 
November 22)—Competition for a Fellowship in mu- 
sical composition, unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States. Manuscripts must be filed with Secre- 
tary of the Academy by April 1. For application 
= —_ circular Ke rama on apply paame 

uernsey, Executive Secretary, ican Academy 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music tition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, chi ’s chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio State Contest Department—State Junior Club 
Contest during festival in Toledo, April 28-May 24. 
Lists for required numbers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced divisions, also rules and regu- 
lations, may be obtained from Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, 2795 Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment ; and $50 for a secular 
song. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

New Jersey State Hotel Men’s Association—$150 
to lyric writer and $150 to composer of “booster” song 
to exploit New Jersey. Contest ends April 1. For 
further details address Victor Jacobi, Lennox Hotel, 
Newark, N. J., or the Musicat Courter. 

Southern Choir and Choral Competition-—-To take 
place at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., on 
April 12, for amateurs residing in South Atlantic 
States. Apply for entry blanks before March 15 to 
the Director, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. For application, 
write Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

San Antonio Musical Club—Compositions for cho- 
rus, song cycle, duet, anthem and piano—prizes $100 
and $50 for each.. $100 for violin or other strings, 
solo or ensemble, composition. Manuscripts must be 
sent by April 1 to Mrs. J. W. Hoit, 321 W. Craig 
Place, San Antonio, Tex. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers 
prize of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of 
music, open to all Americans. Contest closes Janu- 

‘ary 1, 1925. For further instructions address Mrs. 
Clara Duggan Madison, 207 Richmond Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
pecs! <a should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 











Engagements for Sylvia Lent 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, has been selected as soloist to play 
in a great civic concert on March 3 in Passaic, N. J., with 
the State Symphony Orchestra of New York, Josef Stran- 
sky, conducting. The concert will be held under the auspices 
of the Passaic Chamber of Commerce. On April 11 Miss 
Lent gives the final concert of the Unity Concert series in 
Montclair, N. J., and on May 23 she will appear as soloist 
at the Ann Arbor Music Festival with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Frederick Stock conducting. 
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ASHLEY PETTIS PLAYS 


American Pianist Gives Recital in 
Aeolian Hall. 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, first heard here two years 
ago, gave another recital last night in Aeolian Hall. 
Born in California, his musical training is entirely 
American, and, calling himself a “propagandist of 
American piano music,” he plays American music. 

His program last night, which was provided with 
notes from the pen of Emily Frances Bauer, began 
with a choral fantasy and fugue on a theme from a 
Bach chorale by Albert Elkus. Mr. Elkus, who 
studied under Max Reger, lives in San Francisco and 
has had his “Impressions from a Greek Tragedy” 
brought out there by Hertz and his orchestra. 


Deems Taylor, one of the most gifted younger 
American composers, followed in the list with his 
“Prelude,” No. 1. Viola Beck van Katwijk of Texas 
contributed her “Dusk” (“On a Texas Prairie”) and 
“The Jester,” and Eastwood Lane, a native of New 
York State, his “A Gringo Tango,” which is one of 
a group of five “American Dances.” Frederick Ja- 
cobi, born in San Francisco but living in New York, 
was represented by his “Prelude” and a “Burlseque,” 
and Rosalie Housman, born in San Francisco and 
living in New York, by her “Iridescences” (a trip- 
tych). “The Tide,” “Indian Pipes” and a “Prelude” 
in F minor, by Marion Bauer, and MacDowell’s 
“Eroica” sonata completed the list of selections, The 
program did justice certainly both to California writ- 
ers and to works in the prelude form. 


Mr. Pettis deserves credit for his loyalty to Amer- 
ican art, whether it be that which is in younger stages 
of development or of standard recognition. His 
“propaganda” recitals should bear fruit, as he is a 
good pianist. His piano touch is musical and he has 
intelligence. In the Elkus work there was skill in 
handling materials and the interested audience wanted 
to have the Lane “Tango” repeated. Last night Mr. 
Pettis finished a from coast to coast tour with his 
American program.—N,. Y. Herald, Feb. 9, 1924. 


ASHLEY 
PET TIS 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Unexpurgated Press Reviews of His “All American 
Program” presented at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Friday Evening, February 8, 1924 


PETTIS GIVES HIS 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 
AT PIANO RECITAL 


Includes MacDowell and a Representative 
Group of Living Musicians Whose 
Works Are Effective. 


Ashley Pettis brought his program of American 
piano music, which he has been playing in various 
places from this coast to the Pacific, to Aeolian Hall 
last night for its first public hearing here. It included, 
naturally, MacDowell, whose “Sonata Eroica” ended 
the list, and a fairly representative group of living 
musicians, whose works suggested that, while no new 
Chopin or Liszt has yet appeared among us, there are 
those who can write skilfully and effectively for the 
piano. Interesting program notes were provided by 
Emily Frances Bauer. 

The opening Bach number, familiar to the standard 
recital program, was represented here by a Choral 
Fantasy and Fugue on a Bach theme by Albert Elkus, 
of California, which seemed to preserve the Bach 
flavor. The local critical guild was represented by 
Deems Taylor’s Prelude (Op. 5, No. 1), published 
about six years ago. “Dusk” and “The Jester,” by 
Viola Beck van Katwijk, of Texas, followed, and “A 
Gringo Tango,” by Eastwood Lane, of this State—a 
piece received with marked enthusiasm. For his next 
group Mr. Pettis played a Prelude and Burlesque by 
Victor Jacobi; “Iridescences,” a series of three short 
pieces by Rosalie Housman, a resident composer of 
Californian birth, and “The Tide,” “Indian Pipes” 
and a Prelude in F minor by Marion Bauer. It was 
an unusually short program, the whole, including the 
MacDowell sonata, taking little over an hour. 

There were few, if any, plunges into ultra-mod- 
ernism, but the predominant flavor seemed of this cen- 
tury. While there were various indications of the 
influence of MacDowell, and, to some extent, of 
Debussy, among last night’s composers, there seemed 
no pronounced general affection toward any particular 
European model. Mr. Pettis played his program well, 
with technical brilliance, and spirit and expression to 
a marked degree, for a rather small audience. Per- 
haps, to attract large numbers, an American program 
still needs a certain seasoning of the classics —N. Y. 
Tribune, Feb. 9, 1924. 


MUSIC 


Ashley Pettis reached the Eastern limit of his coast 
to coast tour in Aeolian Hall last night. He brought 
with him one of those programs devoted entirely to 
American composers with which this young pianist has 


on All Programs 


been identified. It was for the most part grouped 
around MacDowell “Sonata Eroica”—a veritable dean 
of American compositions which, with its noble echoes 
from the legend of Arthur, has strengthened and 
vivified so many of these native programs. In a 
group of shorter pieces was a “Prelude” by Deems 
Taylor. 

Obviously, in considering this work it was necessary 
for the present listener to assume that same innocence 
of the ear that the musical modernists are eternally 
demanding; a sort of sublime detachment which 
knows no background or personality or knowledge ¢ 
the composer. And, in this cool and remote mood, 
is a pleasure to report that the piece detached itself 
from the surrounding group with a curious and genu- 
ine distinction. Its brief and persuasive theme is 
literally a prelude in its suggestions and promises. 
And it ends with a question. Marion Bauer contrib- 
uted a suite of impressions gathered from the Peter- 
boro woods, Viola van Katwijk a study of “Dusk 
(On a Texas Prairie)” and Frederick Jacobi an 
agitated burlesque which was deft and ingratiating. 
Mr. Pettis as usual played his all-American program 
with a sympathetic regard for its varying moods. 
N. Y. Morning World, Feb. 9, 1924. 


AMERICAN SPIRIT 
DOMINATES CONCERT 


Ashley Pettis Offers Piano Programme 
Limited to Native Works. 


By GRENA BENNETT. 

There were no flags or bunting at Aeolian Hall 
last night, but American spirit and achievement 
were featured. Ashley Pettis, a young and ambitious 
native pianist, after an absence of two years, pre- 
sented a program limited to works by American 
composers. It was an effort prompted by musicianly 
standards more than loyalty. 

A dignified pace was set by Elkus’ Choral Fan 
tasie and Fugue, inspired by a Bach theme. Deems 
Taylor contributed a Prelude, an early work by that 
prolific writer. Viola B. Katwijk was responsible 
for a melodious version of “Dusk On a Texas 
Prairie” and a fantastic piece, “The Jester.” 

The fair sex was well represented, for Rosalie 
Housman and Marion Bauer, among others, had three 
numbers each. After all these, Mr. Pettis ended with 
his most important work, the sple ndid Sonata Eroica 
of MacDowell.—N. Y. American, Feb, 9, 1924 


Ashley Pettis is musical. He builds up well 
concentrates in an impressive manner on his task 
makes clear distinction between the different styles 
and ~~ them all colorfully. He was warmly re 
ceived.—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 9, 1924 


Ashley Pettis will Feature a Group of American Compositions 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Fisk Bldg., New York—Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MILTON J. BROWN 
13 West 60th Street, New York City 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson ' 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACT ICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Fifth Installment 
Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


HARMONY 
(Continued) 
Harmony Controlled by Rhythm 


But, although we cannot answer this particular question, we learn from 
these and similar examples, an almost endless number of which might be 
quoted, that) although no doubt harmony is the basis of melody, we certainly 
cannot select the harmony at random in advance. We learn, also, that the 
rhythm is of (at least) equal importance with the harmony, as, in these 
examples, it is obviously the rhythm which forces the harmony, in spite of 
the apparent contradiction of the tunes themselves. And we learn, further- 
more, that there is not always a particular fixed and unchangeable harmony 
for each succession of notes, but that the harmony depends upon the context, 
and upon the position of these notes in the tune taken as a whole. Thus, in 
Ex. 10b, the opening phrase repeated at the ninth bar demands an entirely 
different harmony from that at the beginning (a matter which might well be 
worth the consideration of Messieurs les Professeurs). 

A few further examples will be helpful. Take the clock chime that opens 
Five o'clock in the Morning. In one phonograph arrangement I have heard it 
harmonized as shown in Ex. 11a, while the correct harmony is as in Ex. 1lb— 
though why the E should call for the dominant, to which it does not belong, 
instead of the tonic, to which it does belong, I cannot say, unless it is that in 
setting the bar-lines one would place them so that the final C would come at 
the beginning of the final measure. 








A matter of rhythm in its association with harmony, of course, and it brings 
to our attention an important device in melody making: the note E, which is 
in constant use, especially in cadences, with the dominant harmony. Appar- 
ently its purpose is to strengthen the accent on the note that follows (which 
will be dealt with later)—but the curious feature of it is that it sounds wrong, 
actually incorrect, if. D is substituted for this E, the reasons having to do with 
the laws of repeated notes, and turns where notes must not be repeated, and 
also passing harmonies. For instance, in the example that follows the harmony 
and the melody are apparently at cross purposes. The harmony insists upon 
gceing its way, and the melody insists upon going its way, each for good and 
sufficient reasons. 


Ex, 12 
Swedish Cradle Song 





Here it will be seen that at each of the stars we have a dominant seventh 
chord. In the first case the entire bar, melodically speaking, looks like the 
chord of C major. It has all the notes of the C major triad, and while the 
dominant harmony is used on the second beat, it does not interfere with the 
melody. In the final bar the same thing is repeated in A minor. 

; Another instance will now be quoted. It is taken from the Raymond Over- 
ure, 


Ex.13 
Raymond Overture * 

















The chord in the second bar is clearly A minor, while the harmony is just 
as clearly C major. The G in the melody is the natural note, especially in view 
of the fact that A follows at the beginning of the next bar. Is the A minor 
harmony also natural? Not essential, certainly, though the regular change 
of harmony strengthens the rhythm. But it is also certainly not out of place. 
And this is the important message for the student: that the basic harmony is 
the essential, and embellishments must not turn the course of the tune; and 
that one need never be afraid to write notes in the melody that do not belong 
to the harmony. 


— 





Basic Harmony Must Be Simple 


Nor is it ever good to set melodies upon erratically moving harmonies, except 
when they are clearly passing chords, or, conversely, to introduce harmonies 
into the accompaniment. that do not belong naturally to the tune. Take, for 
instance, this arrangement of Auld Lang Syne, which is found in a collection 
of popular songs. At the star, the last note of the fifth bar, the bass suddenly 
jumps up to the tonic. It is not what one may call incorrect, of course, because 
it may be excused on the strength of being a mere momentary passing chord. 
But the harmony is dominant, sub-dominant, the chords changing regularly on 
the bar, except at the cadence, where there is a shortening. 




















Now, the object of this chapter is not to teach harmony. That is a separate 
branch, and must require much more space and detail than can be devoted to 
it here. The object is not to teach harmony, but to impress upon the mind of 
the melody writer that basic harmonies must always be allied with the general 
rhythmic trend of the tune, and that this rhythmic trend makes the bars. That 
is what bars are for. Were it not for the rhythm-lengths no bars would be 
necessary, but there are successions of strong and weak beats, two or three 
or four or six in a bar, and the harmony follows these regular beat-groups. 
True, the chords may appear to change—and sometimes the rhythm is extended 
momentarily so as to admit of an irregular chord change—but the basic har- 
mony is so universally regular in good tunes that it may be taken as a rule 
(of good tunes). This is nowhere better illustrated than in American popular 
music, which does not deal in subtlety or indirection. Note the harmony in 
the following. 


Ex. 15 
(a) Tootsie © Feist 





Cc D7 
) Ten little fingers © Feist 





= 








Tonic D? 





In each of these we have the use of notes not belonging to the harmonies 
—especially the note A—and the reasons for the harmonies as they stand is 
really a puzzle. However, be it fully understood, this harmony is not the result 
of the skill of the arranger, but belongs basically to the tune itself. Which 
means that if this basic harmony is removed and some other harmony is sub- 
stituted, the beauty of the tune is destroyed (though, of course, harmonic em- 
bellishments are always possible within these basic harmonies). 

From which we gather that the tune writer cannot determine what the har- 
monies will be or should be by looking at the notes. The passage C-A-C-A, etc., 
(in 15a), does not demand a harmony that contains these two notes— (like the 
A minor triad or the F major triad, for instance). Not at all! Nor must the 
tune writer believe that by picking out certain apparently harmonic notes 
from the tune he is certain to represent the harmony. 

Yet is it not perfectly clear that the tune writer must have a harmony in 
mind when the tune is invented? Is it possible to believe that the regular 
harmony changes, associated with these tunes, of which hardly a note belongs 
to the harmony, could be the result of accident? The harmony may have been 
subconscious—no doubt very often is—but it is there, and it guides the tune. 


Ex. 15. “Tootsie,” “Ten little fingers,” Copyright by Leo Feist, Inc, New York, Used by special 


permission. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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“THE MOST EXCITING EXPERIENCE ONE HAS 
HAD SINCE KREISLER BURST UPON AMERICA.” 


—New York Evening Journal. 





A Few of the Orchestras with 
which he has been soloist: 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LONDON SYMPHONY, 
London, England 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Berlin, Germany 


KONZERTVEREINS ORCHESTRA, 


Vienna, Austria 


CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA, 
Amsterdam, Holland 


MUSICFORENINGEN, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


KONSERTFOERENING, 
Stockholm, Sweden 


GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTRA, 
Leipsic, Germany 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Budapest, Hungary 


under the baton of Prof. Arthur Nikisch, 
Willem Mengelberg, Ferruccio Busoni, 
etc., etc, 





Photo by Landau, Budapest 


TELMANY] 


Chicago Recital, February 10th, 1924 


TELMANYI’S TONE WAS DEEP AND OF A CONTINUOUS LUSTRE. . . . IT HAD THAT ENDLESS VARIETY OF 
EFFECT, THE VIGOR AND EASE OF AUTHORITY, DETERMINATION COUNTERBALANCED BY ABILITY, AND A FULL 
AND MATURE USE OF THE IMAGINATION WHICH GAVE SIGNIFICANCE TO ALL FEATURES OF A PHRASE, A SEC- 


TION OR A COMPOSITION. 
SUCH QUALITIES MARK TELMANYI AS A CREATIVE ARTIST OF INDEPENDENT AND ARRESTING ATTAIN- 


MENTS. SUCH A RECITALIST IT IS A PRIVILEGE TO HEAR, for he breathes life into all he touches. It did not require half the 
concerto to show he had viewed it from all sides, and that its performance was to be rich in detail, fleet, and one IDEAL FOR A GREAT ARTIST. 


—Chicago Daily Journal. 
The Hungarian, Mr. Telmanyi, is also a DELIGHTFUL ARTIST. His tone has distinction. His command of style has the authority 


that springs from artistic conviction tested and proved by experience. 

ONE MAY COMMENT PARTICULARLY UPON THE ACCURACY AND VITALITY OF HIS TRILL; UPON THE SPLEN- 
DID ARTICULATION OF PASSAGES; UPON THE GREAT VARIETY IN QUALITY AND AMPLITUDE OF TONE WITH 
WHICH HE MADE VITAL HIS INTERPRETATIONS.—Chicago Herald-Examiner, 


MR. TELMANYI IS AN EXCELLENT VIOLINIST. HE PLAYS WITH UNDERSTANDING OF THE MUSIC, DRAWS 
A RICH TONE FROM THE VIOLIN, HAS A WIDE RANGE OF COLOR AND A CLEAN TECHNIQUE. THERE WAS POETI( 
FEELING IN HIS PLAYING OF A MELODY AND BRILLIANCE IN THE DECORATIVE FIGURES.—Chicago Evening Post. 

HERE IS A FULL-FLEDGED VIRTUOSO—WITH EVERY INNATE AND ACQUIRED ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE 
ACKNOWLEDGED MASTER—PROFESSIONAL.—Chicago Evening American. 


Emil Telmanyi was heard in the Corelli-Leonard “La Folia” and the Mendelssohn concerto. He played WITH LOVELY TONE AND 
CONSIDERABLY MORE FIRE THAN VIOLINISTS ARE IN THE HABIT OF EXTENDING TO WORKS OF A FORMER AGE 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Last Appearance New York Recital, Town Hall, February 28, 1924 


This Season: 
before sailing for London appearance March 10, with London Symphony Orchestra, under Sergei Koussewitzky. 


Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 





Chickering Piano Used Exclusively 
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PARIS IS FAIRLY BESIEGED 


MUSICAL COURIER 


BY AMERICAN MUSIC STUDENTS 


Numerous American Teachers Find Their Time Well Occupied in French Capital—Wager Swayne, John Byrne, Florence 
Holtzman, Josephine Trott Among the Teachers Busy There—Marion Bauer Studying French Methods— 
Helen de Castro Makes Debut—The Sutro Sisters Play 


Paris, January 25.—With the river Seine in flood with 
twenty-four feet of superfluous water and the skies for- 
ever pouring rain, this wettest.of wet seasons is passing 
slowly by. The cloak rooms for the storage of umbrellas 
and mackintoshes have done a roaring trade eyen when the 
audience in the concert hall was scanty, I am convinced, 
however, that he was guilty of hyperbolical exaggeration 
who told me that splashing through so much mud and 
water had made him web-footed. I prefer Alexander 
Smith’s poetic version of the affair: 

In winter when the dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines, 


And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines. 


The clouds, however, are dispersing, and the bright blue 
of the French skies now and then gives promise of the 
spring which is at hand, Already in mid-January the tips 
of little branches are beginning to grow. But Vrondaman 
at present are worrying far less about the rising of the 
Seine than the falling of the franc. When they see that 
the American dollar buys twenty francs instead of five 
frances, and that the English pound buys ninety-five francs 
instead of twenty-five francs, they get a fit of depression. 
The low rate of exchange, nevertheless, has a compensating 


PAPALARDO 


School 
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PRODUCTION 
AND 
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SINGING 


Beginners and Advanced Students 
Prepared in All Branches 


Operatic Training and Languages 


All Students Under Mr. Papalardo’s Direction at 
Main Studios: 
315 WEST 98th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephones: - Riverside 1669 Marble '&7% 











advantage for France in that a very great number of forei 
visitors are spending vast sums of foreign money in Paris. 
AMERICAN Stupios In Paris. 

I spent a week or more visiting various American music 
studios. There are small towns in the United States which 
cannot boast of as many American music teachers as 
Paris has. And these American teachers are usually so 


Photographed for The Musical Courier by Clarence Lucas 
OUTSIDE THE CHANCEL OF 8ST. GERVAIS 
CHURCH, PARIS, 
where the post of organist was held by members of the 
Couperin family from 1650 to 1800. 


busy that they have no time to wonder if their fellow 
countrymen are aware of their existence or not. 
Wacer Swayne Extremecy Busy. 

Wager Swayne, for instance, who was a piano student 
in Leschetizky’s classes years ago when so many of the 
famous pianists of today were students, has such a list of 
young pianists that he can hardly attend to them and find 
time to eat and be interviewed by Musica, Courier corre- 
spondents. As one pupil was going out and another coming 
in, he snatched a moment to ask me to call a day later be- 
tween lunch time and the first afternoon pupil. He reads 
the Musicat Courter to follow the work his pupils are 
doing as public performers and teachers. A very prom- 
ising young pianist, Enid Newton, is playing in Paris this 
week. Wager Swayne believes she will accomplish as much 
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as any solo pianist he has ever developed in his studio. 
At present, however, | am more concerned with the actual 
work of established teachers than with the prospects of 
brilliant futures. 

Byrne Neevs More Room. 

John Byrne, an American baritone, prominent as a soloist 
in one of the great churches here as well as in concert work, 
is spending much of his valuable time in looking for a larger 
studio, The dearth of houses, apartments, hotels, studios, 
garages, does not harmonize well with the great 
increasing supply of visitors, serious, gay, studious, and 
transient, who flock to Paris. When I last visited the John 
Byrne studio and found vocal pupils coming, going, stand- 
ing, Laman singing, I felt like the a Brigade charging 
the guns while cannon right and left volleyed and thundered. 
I suggested a sign outside: Vocal Pupils to Byrne (burn). 
We were afraid, however, that the profound detective force 
might discover some cabalistic sign of international com- 
munism and suppress the dangerous gatherings. 

Mme. ve Sates Must Expanp, Too. ; 

I was surprised when Madame Regina de Sales told me 
she was looking for a larger studio. I thought her beauti- 
ful house by the Trocadero gardens was all that anyone. 
could wish for. There is plenty of room to teach in, of 
course, and a roomy house besides. But Madame de Sales 
has set her heart on a studio with a theater, so that her 


‘pupils can do all their work on a stage and grow accus- 


tomed to public singing as early as possible. The small 
theater would be available as a concert room, and the 
building would contain apartments, so that Madame de 
Sales could see that young ladies from abroad were safely 
taken care of in a comfortable home. It seemed like a 
formidable undertaking to me, but I left the studio feeling 
that Regina de Sales was — of doing it and meant 
to do it. “After all, it's only a matter of money,” said 
she, as we parted. “Of course, of course,” I replied, with 
the easy confidence of a music critic to whom the building 
of theaters and the buying of apartment houses were mere 
details between concerts. 
Mme, HoitzmMan Writtnc A Boox. 


Madame Florence Holtzman, an American of the fourth 
generation in Virginia, has so many pupils at her Paris 
studio that she is thinking seriously of abandoning her 
summer classes in the Adirondacks for fear that even her 
splendid health might not stand the strain of continuous 
teaching. She has designed and had built a magnificent 
studio containing a small theater with 100 seats. Her 
pupils not only get familiar with the sound of the voice 
in a large room, but she also takes those who are ready 
for the ordeal to some of the smaller Italian or French 

ra houses and launches them upon their operatic career. 
wo of her very promising pupils are Alice Mock and 
Helen Daniel, both of whom have sung successfully in 
Italy and been enthusiastically praised for their acting as 
well as their singing, 

Madame Florence Holtzman lays claim to no fanciful 
system or peculiar method of teaching the voice. She thinks 
that fundamentally all the good teachers are seeking the 
same results, the differences only lying in the trick of apply- 
ing the principles. She is now writing a book on singing 
and she means to take a so-called holiday traveling across 
the United States lecturing on voice production and intro- 
ducing her book. Ordinary people would consider this tour 
a very good imitation of work. 


A Viotin Teacuer From Denver. 


Another American teacher of music at present very busy 
in Paris is the violinist, Josephine Trott, who was for some 
time the Denver correspondent of the MusicaL Courier. I 
have heard several of her young pupils play, and while, as 
yet, not ont of them is worthy of the laurels of Maud 
Powell or Albert Spalding, they may be players and teachers 
of whom America will be proud one of these days. 
particularly brilliant young lady of fifteen is Riccarda For- 
rest, who plays with great freedom, good tone, and technical 
accuracy. Josephine Trott has the happy art of making her 
pupils think that there is nothing in the world quite as 

leasant as playing the violin. G. Schirmer, by the way, 
is now publishing a number of her little teaching pieces for 
young violinists. . 

An Exception. 


The American composer, Blair Fairchild, has resided in 
Paris for several years and is recognized by the musical 
profession here as a serious artist in the larger forms of 
musical composition. In a recent letter I mentioned an 
Etude Symphonique of his which was played at the regular 
series of the famous Conservatoire concerts. Need I say 
that the number of American compositions on the ninety- 
seven year long list of works performed at the Conserva- 
toire orchestral concerts is something like the negligible 
decimals in logarithms? Nowhere are American works less 
conspicuous. 

Marion Bauer In Parts. 


Marion Bauer, one of New York's most talented and 
successful woman composers, is now in Paris to spend some 
time in studying French methods and styles in counterpoint, 
composition, and orchestration. She acknowledges that 
there are no better teachers in Paris or any other city than 
are to be found in New York, but believes that a sojourn 
abroad amid new scenes and foreign art is stimulating and 
good for mental breadth of view. I may add that in my 
opinion an American tour would open the eyes‘of some of 
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these local musicians to the rove, fact that there is con- 
siderable musical activity outside of Paris. 
Hexen ve Castro In Depurt. 

A young American singer of New York training entirely, 
who gave a recital here not long ago, is Helen de Castro. 
Her press notices were more than usually good for a be- 
ginner in the concert world, and I am looking forward with 
much interest to her next concert in Paris on her return 
from Italy. The world is always waiting for new singers to 
take the place of the favorites who have had their day and 
grown weary of the strife. 

I am very much interested in the historical buildings of 
the old cities of Europe, and so recently apm the ancient 
church of St. Gervais, now in the east of the 
has spread far to the west of it since its f ition in 
the sixth century, and its reconstruction in 1212. It is a 
vast, sprawling, old building, which has been the scene 
of many an important event in the history of Paris. Three 
times it has suffered from cannon ball and shells in as 
many wars. r the recent terrible conflict a shell, 
hurled from a distance of seventy-five miles, struck St. 
Gervais and killed many women worshipping within its 
lofty walls. Here the Marquise de Sévingé and the more 
famous Madame de Maintenon were married centuries 
ago. But to musicians the old church is particularly inter- 
esting because some member of the Couperin family held 
the post as rane of St. Gervais in an unbroken chain 
from 1650 to 1800. I placed my camera in a narrow 
street which once ran red with blood during the revolution 
of 1848, and made a photograph showing the door through 
which the great Francois perin must have passed a 
thousand times to and from the organ loft. This is not 
the picture postcard view of St. Gervais, but I think it 
gives more of old world atmosphere of the place. 

Tue Sutro Sisters Pray. 

My interest in St. Gervais and Couperin was stimulated 
by a recital for two pianos given by Rose and Ottilie Sutro 
in the Salle Erard earlier in the month of January. These 
two American pianists, who, so far as I know to the con- 
trary, were the first pianists to devote themselves exclusively 
to recitals for two pianos, played among other works an 
Allemande by Francois Couperin. This old dance by the 
early French composer has long been a very successful 


' fit of absent mindedness signed his own name * it. 
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number or, the Sutro programs. Francois Couperin was 
born in 1668 and died in 17. He was therefore an earlier 
composer than Bach, who was born in 1685, dying in 1750. 
Still more so was Couperin a predecessor of Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach, the most talented and the eldest son of 
the great Bach. This eldest son, however, departed from 
the traditional rectitude of his father, became a wine 
bibber and a general scalawag. In a fit of absent minded- 
ness he made a copy of Couperin’s Allemande, prompted 
no doubt by a deep. seated love for French music, Later 
on he came across his copy of Couperin and in a — 
nt 
fullness of time this yellow MS. si by W. F. Bach was 
discovered in the Berlin Royal Library by the Leipsic 
pedagog, Pembauer, who in all honesty edited it and sent 
it to the ishers Breitkopf & Hartel, who in perfect good 
faith published it as a recently discovered work by Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach. Ottilie Sutro relates how it fell to her 
lot to carry the Couperin Allemande to Breitkop{ & Hartel 
and reveal the perfidy of Bach’s biggest bold bad boy. 

The most important composition on we a, in size 
at least, was the Scandinavian Suite Bruch, a 
marvelous work for an_octogenarian. 1? oth wreay critics tell 
me that the Mozart C minor fugue, and the Clementi 
Sonata in B flat were of greater musical importance than 
the Bruch Suite I will not quarrel with them. There is 
no disputing the fact however, that the most demonstrative 
applause of the evening followed the American composer 

empleton Strong's A la source des Nymphes, and the 
French composer is Vuilleman’s Quatre Danses, 

The pianists would have been justified in repeating these 
works, so persistent was the applause. In spite of the 
lateness of the hour, Rose and Ottilie Sutro had to extend 
their a with extra numbers. They played the Turkish 
March. from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, arranged from 
the full score for two pianos by the late William Humiston, 
and Brahms’ transcription in thirds and sixths of Chopin's 
F minor study. It is, of course, impossible for a solo per- 
former to play legato the bristling difficulties of the Brahms’ 
transcription. But split up for two pianos and played 
rapidly and smoothly by four such accomplished hands as 
the Sutro ‘sisters direct, the work sounds, in the French of 
Artemus Ward, a veritable Jew despree. 

Crarence Lucas. 





CINCINNATI WELCOMES TITO SCHIPA 
Longas Symph 





Also Receives ‘Splendid Recepti y 
Orchestra Offers Three Fine Nosbettletinee 
Musical Club Presents Members—Children 
Hear Symphony Orchestra in Special 
Concert—Other News 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 14.—February 7, on the Roof 
Garden, at the Hotel Gibson, Tito Schipa made his initia) 
bow to Cincinnati. He sang such numbers at the Dream 
from Manon; Suzanna by Calcavecchia; two numbers by 
Barthelemy ; a folk song and Clavelitos, and At Parting, by 

Rogers. His reception was notable. 

Frederick Longas, pianist, was also delightful, playing, 
aside from Zapateado, his own composition, two numbers 
by Granados and Romanza by Schumann. 

CrncinNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

There was more than ordinary interest in the symphony 
concerts on February 8 and 9, at Emery Auditorium, given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony ‘Orchestra, with Fritz Reiner 
as conductor. The program contained three numbers, the 
first being variations on a Mozart theme by Reger, under 
the direction of Max Reiner. The second number, the 
Brahms concerto for violin and cello, was given an excellent 
performance. The soloists were Emil Heermann, violin, 
and Karl Kirksmith, cello. Under the guidance of Fritz 
Reiner, the number was worthy of high praise and a 
triumph was scored for the soloists and orchestra. The 
final number was the Mozart symphony in G minor. 

Matinee Musicat CLus Presents MEMBERS, 

The Matinee Musical Club gave another of its interest- 
ing musical events on February 6 at the Sinton Hotel 
ballroom. On this occasion a number of its members were 
heard. The program was a varied one. Those participating 
included Louise Church Winans, pianist; Mrs. Paul Freer, 
violinist; Alma Betcher, Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, Mrs. 
Wickersham and Mrs. Neva Remde Sandau, accompanists. 
Mrs. Clarence J. Broeman, Anna von Unruh-Wooley; 
Charlotte Metzner, Maud Fleischman, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. 
Watts, Mrs. Thuman, Miss Schaefer, Mrs. Chipman and 
Mrs. Shealor appeared in vocal selections. 

Curpren’s Concert GIVEN. 


The children’s concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra on February 12, at Emery Auditorium, was 
another pleasing event for the younger element. The pro- 
gram included Bizet’s suite, Children’s Play, the Coppelia 
ballet suite by Delibes, and the Marche Slav, by Tschai- 
kowsky. The interpretations were an added leew by 
Thomas James Kelly, who has the necessary qualifications to 
make this part of the program a matter of interest and 
pleasure. Fritz Reiner, as usual, directed the concert. 


Notes. 


President R. F. Balke, of the College of Music, has 
resigned that position and also the position of director of 
the College. George W. Dittmann, vice president, has 
taken his place. 

The music department of the Covington Woman’s Club 
gave their monthly musicale on February 12, which was 
much enjoyed. 

There was a memorial service on February 4, under the 
direction of Bertha Baur of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, as a tribute to the memory of Woodrow Wilson. 

Clifford Lang, a student of the College of Music, under 
Romeo Gorno, played at a radio station some days ago. 
The students’ noonday recital, for the seventeenth concert, 
was enjoyed on February 9 in the Odeon. Pupils from the 
dana of Albino Gorno, Lino Mattioli, Walter Heermann 
and William Morgan Knox rticipated. 

The Norwood Musical Club gave a Valentine program on 

February 13 at the Norwood Presbyterian Church. The 
program was made up of musical novelties. It was given 
for the Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 

The Girls’ Glee Club, of the University of Cincinnati, 

ave a popular concert on February 10, at the East High 

ommunity Center, under the direction of Burnet C. -Tut- 
hill of a Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Additional 





numbers were rendered by Everett Marshall, baritone, and 
Herman Weinstine, violin. The accompaniments for the 
club were played by Elba Frances Davies, me those for 
the soloists by Mrs. Thomie Prewett William 

A number of piano and violin pupils of J. Alfred Schehl 
ia + 3 heard in recital on February 12 at Memorial Hall. 

rgaret Powell, soprano; Lucy De Young, alto; Clif- 
tak Conaré, tenor, and Howard Fuldner, bass, all ‘of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, appeared in a concert 
at the People’s Church on February 10. 

Pupils of Lillian Volz were heard in a piano and violin 
recital on February 2, at her studio in Price Hill. 

Bertha Henry Weber, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory ‘of Music, appeared in a concert of 
songs on February 11 before the Wyoming Woman's Club. 

Harry Schnicke, a pioneer musician of Cincinnati, died 
at the home of his son, 228 Stetson Avenue, on January 31 
He was eighty-six years of age. He leaves three sons and 
two daughters. 

The Woman’s Club Choral has begun its rehearsals of 
Peter Pan, under Louis Ehrgott. 

Dorothy Waldman, a pupil of Marcian Thalberg of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, played several numbers 
at a benefit concert on February 8, at the York Street 
Church, 

A students’ recital was enjoyed on February 9 at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, when pupils of the fol- 
lowing appeared: Miss Staaf, Leo Paalz and Marcian 
Thalbe: re 
May Estel Forbes, a graduate pupil of Dean Frederic 
Shailer Evans, and Marie Lippy, a violin pupil of Robert 
Perutz of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a pro- 
gram before the Ohio State Graduate Nurses’ Association 
some days ago. Ann Mader, a violin pupil of Mrs. Evans, 
was also heard. 

William Charles Stoess, a graduate gold medal pupil of 
Emil Heermann of the College of Music, has been ap- 
pointed assistant studio director at one of the Cincinnati 
radio stations. 

Several original plays were presented by the Workshop 
Theater students in the Odeon on February 6, when John R. 
Froome, of the dramatic department of the College of 
Music, gave the public another opportunity to see the work 
of the pupils.. There were three one-act playlets, called 
De Mortuis by Mrs. Duffie Westheimer, Land Ho by 
Esther Hill and The Gander Samples His Sauce by Doris 
K. Ramschoff. 

Helen Mueller, contralto, a pupil of Lillian Aldrich 
Thayer of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, appeared 
in a recital at Conservatory Hall on February 11. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Chloe Edgar Reece, soprano, and Rubin 
Phillips, violin, both pupils of the same school. 

A number of concerts were given during the week of 
February 11 by the Cincinnati Choral and Wurlitzer Social 
Service, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. William 
by po : 

Lucille Scharringhaus, an organ pupil of Lillian Arkell 
Rixford of the College of Music, has been appointed organ- 
ist at the Christian Science Church, Walnut Hills. 

Pupils of the Kinsella Academy appeared in group and 
solo dances at Wildey Hall on February 9. W. W. 


Schmitz to Hold Master Class in Madison, Wis. 


After a referendum of the wishes of all those throughout 
the country interested in attending E, Robert Schmitz’s 
master classes, Madison, Wis., has been chosen as the place 
for this year’s session because of its central location and 
its great natural advantages for combining work and summer 
recreation. 

The session will begin the middle of July and last six 
weeks. Already there is a large enrollment for the class 
and private work. Prominent musicians and teachers from 
all parts of the country, from Canada and from England, 
will attend this session, and the special work in the study 
of the science of tone production which Mr. Schmitz gives 
will be augmented by special work to be offered by eminent 
scientists. 

Mr. Schmitz is receiving enthusiastic co-operation from 
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many organizations throughout the city of Madison and the 


entire State of Wisconsin. 


Amy Ellerman to Sing in West Orange 


Amy Ellerman, the well known contralto, will sing in 
West Orange, N. J., on February 24. 








Song Recital by 
Theo. Karle at 


Philharmonic 


Theo Karle, noted tenor, gave a 
delightful program Saturday mat- 
inee at Phifharmonic. The re- 
cital was the last word in quiet 
and polished artistry. 

The program opened with the 
beautiful Italian song, “Caro mio 
ben.” Mr. Karle could not have 
selected a quieter and lovelier num- 
ber to open his recital, and this- 
mood was the prevailing mood of 
the afternoon. 

Two songs of Russian beauty, 
sung in English, however, were 
“Songs of Grusia,” and “At Night,” | 
both by Rachmaninoff. Following | 
were two German songs. inter- 
préted in the vernacular, “In Zit-| 





































tern Mondlicht Wiegen” (Haile) 
and "oe Liebliche Wangen”’ 
(Brahms.) Every song was given 


a beautiful and transparent inter- 
pretation. Every word was ar- 
ticulated with clarity and ease. 
One of the biggest numbers on the} 
program was “Cielo e Mar” et 
“La Gloconda,” by Ponchielli. In: 
this he displayed more fluency and 
at the same time he worked up to: 
a bigger climax than in any. vmmad | 
song. 

The last two groups contained a 
number from “In a Persian ot 
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den,” a Mexican folk song, and a 
variety of quiet love lyrics. Each 
number was a gem, and several 
were repeated. Such numbers as 
‘Twilight’ (Catherine Glen,) *“Peg- 
gy” (Cox,) and “Sanctuary” (La: 
Forge) were reminiscent, and filled 
with reposeful emotion, and it is 
in this type of song Mr. | 
Karle is at his best. 
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What the City Music League Is Doing 
Crowds are still besieging the office of the City Music 
League in the Fisk Building where enrolled students and 


teachers are taking advantage of the opportunity to pur- 
chase tickets for leading concerts and recitals at very much 
reduced rates. While the League has only been in exist- 
ence for four months its activities have extended to a far- 
reaching area, covering points as distant as cities and towns 
in Connecticut and New Jersey as well as Westchester 
County, Long Island, Staten Island, and every district in 
Greater New York, 

This branch of the League, which has in charge the dis- 
tribution of tickets at a price within the reach of all stu- 
dents, is the outcome of the action taken last summer by 
the National Concert Managers’ Association of New York, 
when it was agreed to discontinue the distribution of free 
passes to the various concerts and recitals given throughout 
the season to students and teachers. Since then these stu- 
dents and teachers have enrolled, received their member- 
ship cards, which entitles them to the privilege of purchas- 
ing tickets for practically every recital and concert at a 
minimum cost of fifty-five cents for tickets in the best parts 
of such hails as Carnegie, Aeolian and Town Hall. In a 
few instances, when some special attraction is billed, a 
charge of one-half the regular box office price is made. The 
enthusiasm and gratitude of the students have amply repaid 
the organizers of the League and stimulated them to even 
greater activity in behalf of its membership, 

It is the plan of the Board governing the League to add 
to the constructive work, already so rich in results, to give 
some special concerts later in the season at which a number 
of the leading singers, pianists, violinists, etc., will partici- 
pate, These Concerts will be free to the members of the 
League and promise a real musical feast. 

In addition to these features the League has established a 
registry for the teachers and ‘students which constitutes 
practically a bureau or exchange for those registering, 
free of cost, as no fees are charged for engagements se- 
cured for the artist-student or for pupils obtained for 
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meritorious teachers. Towards the close of the concert 
season, it is the intention of the League to allow teachers 
who have conformed to the plans ot te League to enter 
their prize pupil in a competitive examination, the winners 
to be given a debut, managed by the leading concert mana- 
gers and given ‘at one of the larger halls without expense 
to the artist, including advertising, publicity, etc., all in line 
with a regular debut concert. 

The League is in no way limited to music students. A 
bona fide student of any kind may become a member by 
making out the regular application, and, after proper 
authentication, will receive a membership card. The activi- 
ties of the League are intended as a stimulus to the cultiva- 
tion of the love and knowledge of all that is best in music 
and the enthusiastic response on the part of the students 
attests the practical side of the organization. Members can 
secure tickets to the chosen recital or concert only at the 
office of the League and not at the box office. For the vari- 
ous services rendered by the League no fee of any kind is 
charged, the League depending solely for its support on the 
membership fee and contributions made by patrons inter- 
ested in the dissemination of musical knowledge and culture 
as promoted by the League activities. 





To the Master, Toscha Seidel 
By May Kidson 


Just mellowed wood taut strings enshrine 
And yet they hold a voice divine 
Imprisoned, an arched bow set free 

In mystic flights of melody. 

The Bird of Song that lay within 
Uncaged, flies from the violin ; 
To breathe the joy, the laugh, the grief, 
The lilt of Spring in budded leaf... . 
Beneath the light of golden moons 
The piper plays his witching tunes 

To elves that dance upon the grass, 
Till almost do I see them pass. 

And then sweet Bulbul of a world 
Notes fall like gems to lie impearled, 

I feel a certain secret awe; 

Perfect and posslentons and pure 

The Spirit of the violin, | 

Almost it rids my soul of sin; 

And fire and ardour (finely wrought) 
Seem cressets of some noble thought. 
Then sudden came the thunder-boom, 
The clash of wave on sand and coomb, 
Till pastoral delicate is played 

Mere wisps of sound in sylvan glade; 
And the wail of a senaly wind | 
Seems bearing mem’ries left behind. 
(Nigh I thank God upon my knees 
That he gave man such gifts as these). 
When wings of morn o’erride the dark 
Soaring towards Heaven I hear the lark 
Linking ecstatic notes above, 

The lover singing to his love. 
Entranced I list unto the sound 

Till it falls earthward to the ground 
(The homely cares, the ended song) 
And silent is the silvered tongue 

Hung on the air—the spell is o’er— 
But I shall sense it evermore: ° 
My blood doth warm, my pulses thrill 
As Memory’s voice sings to me sti 

Aye! Toscha Seidel, Master thou! 

Of magian wood and sylvan bow 

The music of thy violin ae 
Hath played upon the chords within 
Of souls that hear the voice divine, 
Till our young land is wholly thine. . . 
Of the immortals we glimpse thee— 
And thou has left us Memory! 


Martha Baird a Musicianly Player 


Martha Baird, pianist, has appeared in concert and re- 
cital in London on numerous occasions this season. She 
played recently under the auspices of the London Music 
Club and scored a great success. Following one of her 
London appearances, Herbert Antcliffe wrote in the Musi- 
cal News and Herald: 

If only for its absolute freedom in the choice of works the recital of 
Martha Baird deserves high recommendation, There were, however, 
several other good features. Miss Baird, who, I understand hails 
from Columbia, is evidently a musician before she is a pianist, and has 
a taste and an appreciation that are highly eclectic, for she played with 
an understanding that was not merely intellectual, such varied works 
as the Bach Italian concerto, a Chopin group, Vincent d’Indy’s Poéme 
des Montagnes and shorter pieces that ranged from an arrangement of 
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an old Dutch song by Josef Hofmann to Satie’s Gnossienne and 
modern American music. She hae an exceptional control of rhythm 
and a rich tone, powerful but never forced. Already she is one of the 
few who make concert-going amply worth while. ' 


Gray-Lhevinne a Hit at West Chester, Pa. 


The large audience which crowded the State Normal 
School Auditorium to hear the Gray-Lhevinne recital had 
a treat which brought forth storms of lause and kept 
the enthusiasts gathered around the orm long after 
the end of the program to congratulate the popular young 
star. The bursts of delight were spontaneous and pro- 
longed, over the novel features of the unusual and dis- 
tinctive program rendered with the famous Gray-Lhevinne 


charm. 

The Daily Local News had the following to say of the 
Gray-Lhevinne concert: 

Playing a real Cremona violin, made in 1715, and once the property 
of Mozart, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, a ee daughter of California, 
charmed a large audience at the State Normal School last evening. 

The artist was quite 1 in her , which was delightfully 
informal and free from affectation, : 

Each number which she played was introduced by a few words of 
explanation, which added greatly to the interest of those whose tech- 
nical knowledge of music might be somewhat limited, telling them 
what to listen for and what the composer meant to convey to his 
listeners’ minds. r : ; - 

She opened her program last evening with a quaint unaccompanied 
Tone Test, written the same year in which her violin was made, and 
marvelously mellow and appealing in its tones. : 

This was followed by Fantasie A; sionata, by Vieuxtemps, the 
composition with which she made her debut in London and in Berlin. 

A group of short numbers, peligettelly rendered, included a Hindoo 
chant (Song of India), by Rimsky-Korsakoff; Zephyr, from Flower- 
slips, by Hubay, a selection which the player said makes her hear the 
birds of California singing in the tree tops; Scherzo, by Van Goens, 
and the Polish National Dance, by Wieniawski. 

The last-named composition, the violinist said, she had played at a 
concert in the San Jose Normal School when she was a little girl, On 
that occasion she stood on a soap box to perform, because the flat floor 
and absence of a platform in the room made such a contrivance neces: 
wie if she was to be seen. 

s an encore she played After Sunset, a plaintive, lovely melody 
which was said to have been suggested by sunset behind the hills of 
San Francisco, : 

The audience greatly enjoved three humorous classics by the great 
Belgian composer, Leonard. In Cog et Poulles (Rooster and Hens), 
the violin, in a quiet realistic way, gives the audience the dialogue 
between the hen, elated over her new-laid egg, and the rooster, crowing 
his superior and patronizing morning salute. Chatle et Sourris (Cat 
and Mouse) presents the picture of a fat, lazy cat dozing while the 
mice scamper about unharmed, two squeaks at the finish indicating 
their skillful evasion of the cat’s lazy attempt to catch them. The 
third number, L’duier et L’due (Donkey and Driver), represents the 
gevtoct of the donkey against his master’s singing and a final runaway. 

n contrast with these merry tone pictures was Saint-Saens’ Danse 
Macabre (Dance of Death), representing the Hallowe’en frolics of 
ghosts and skeletons in the midnight graveyard. The wild, weird air 
blared by the fiddler Death was the dominating theme. 

hree original songs and poems written by the violinist were recited 
by her and then their music was charmingly played, 

_.The final number, Souvenir of America (Caprice Burlesque), by 
Vieuxtemps, was a delightful — whose theme is Yankee 
Doodle, the patriotic air being played with fire and abandon, 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne is charming to look at as weil as being delight- 
ful to listen to. 

She is a graceful young woman of vivacious manner, who treats her 
audience as though it were a gathering of her intimate friends. 

Her becoming costume showed a loose overblouse of figured silk in 
somewhat Japanese style, with a draped skirt of old rose reaching 
poe to the floor. The gown was simple, but most becoming and 
effective. 


Macbeth Scores with Her Opera Company at 
Madison 


Florence Macbeth, with her own company, scored a great 
success at Madison, Wis., where she appeared in concert, 
which included on the program the Wolf-Ferrari opera, 
Secret of Suzanne, in the Parkway Theater, on a recent 
Friday night, 

Miss Macbeth’s principal contribution to the concert part 
of the program was the coloratura excerpt from the Pearl 
of Brazil, Charmant Oiseau, and her rendition illustrated 
the reason for her extraordinary success with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company this season. In response to the in- 
sistent demands of the audience for encores, the prima 
donna added By the Waters of Minnetonka, Annie Laurie, 
and The Last Rose of Summer. In the opera, as Suzanne, 
Miss Macbeth was a delight, her portrayal of the role 
carrying a sincere appeal to her auditors. 

In both the concert and the operatic parts of the pro- 
gram excellent support was provided by Joseph Royer, well 
known for his association with the San Carlo forces. Mr. 
Royer as Count Gil showed real histrionic abilities. 

_ Other artists serving to make up a well-balanced presenta- 

tion were Luigi Della Molle as Sante, the mute servant, the 
Scandinavian String Quartet, Harvey Noack, flutist, and 
Troy Sanders, accompanist. 

The company was presented under the auspices of W. G. 
Beecroft and supported by the leading citizens of the city. 








Mme. Sylva Sings in Florida 


Mme. Marguerita Sylva, who is spending the winter in 
Florida, recently gave a recital at St. Petersburg, which won 
her notable success, so much so that she went back for a 
second recital only a week later, on February 10. This is 
to be followed by recitals at Miami, Orlando and Tampa. 
Another recent recital was at Athens, Ga., of which the 
Banner-Herald said: “Few artists possess such a wide range 
or a more beautiful interpretation. Mme. Sylva’s personal 
graces are quite as extensive as her musical gifts. She 


-was veritably a sunburst of radiance as she appeared in her 


handsome gown of gold brocade, accentuated by an irides- 
cence of sparkling gems, hardly equal to her lovely coun- 
tenance, wreathed in smiles. She was very appreciative of 
the cordial welcome extended her and expressed herself as 
delighted.” 


Wentworth;-Parr Putting on Pageant Play 


Some time next month Estelle Wentworth and Albert 
Parr will ' on a dramatic pageant-play at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Washington, D. C. The production, 
called The Son of the Widow of Nain, will be run for two 
weeks. Performances of The Passion Play will be given 
during the Easter period. 


Madelein Keltie Scores in Madame Butterfly 


Word has been received from Naples to the effect that 
Madelein Keltie, an American soprano who was heard here 
with the San Carlo Opera Company several seasons ago, 
had great success recently in Madame Butterfly at the San 
Carlo there. 
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GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


Leblanc in New York Appearance 


On Sunday evening, March 16, at the Booth Theater, 
Georgette Leblanc will make her first New York appear- 
ance this season in a very unusual program of music, poetry 
and drama. Poems of Verlaine and Baudelaire will be 
spoken and sung. The musical selections represent the mod- 
erns very largely, with such names as Stravinsky, Honneger, 
Poulenc, Milhaud, Satie, De Falla, George Antheil and 
others. There is some special jazz by Antheil and a manu- 
script by Edgar Varese on a poem by Guillaume Apollinaire 
which Mr. Varese has dedicated to Mme. Leblanc. A strik- 
ing feature of the program is a scene from the drama and 
also the opera of Pelleas and Melisande. In the latter, for 
the first time, Mme. Leblanc will sing the voice of Pelleas 
as well as that of Melisande. Mme. Leblanc’s assisting 
artist will be announced later. 


Gerardy’s Dates 


Jean Gerardy, the celebrated Belgian cellist, is appearing 
at the Bailey Theater, Ithaca, N. Y., under the auspices of 
Cornell University in joint recital with Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 
the Hungarian pianist, on February 29. 

Mr. Gerardy and his accompanist, George Stewart 
McManus, will leave Ithaca on March 1 for a concert tour 
on the Pacific Coast. He appears with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra on March 11 and with the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra on April 2, also giving recitals in Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Fresno, Eureka, Eugene and Seattle. 


Maier and Pattison Give Joy to Milwaukee 


The recent recital of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in 
Milwaukee was a joyous affair, According to the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel: “A recital that sent one home tingling 
with the very joy of being alive, was given in the Pabst 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, by Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son, the famous duo pianists who have elevated two-piano 


playing from something to be endured to the highest pin- 


nacle of a fine art.” 


Music League Concert and Dance 


The Music Students League will give a concert and 
dance at the Old Colony Club House, Madison Avenue and 


30th Street, on February 26. The tickets are one dollar 
each and may be procured from the secretary, Florence 
Mendelssohn, care Musicians’ Club, 173 Madison Avenue. 
Everyone concerned is putting forth best efforts to make 
the affair one of the most successful the League has 
sponsored, and wholehearted cooperation is asked to this 
end. The League never has been in a better position than 
at present to offer a high class program, and this, com- 
bined with an excellent jazz band for dancing, ought to 
prove very inviting. 


Kochanski’s Second Recital February 23 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, at his second recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, February 23, will play Bruch’s 
Scotch Fantasy, Mozart-Saint Saéns’ Andante, Havanaise 
by Saint Saéns, Romance by Wagner, Sarasate’s Zapateado, 
and Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A. There will be first per- 
formances of Kochanski’s own L’Aude and Dance eva 
with the piano part for each arranged by Szymanowski, 
Andante Cantabile by Villa-Lobos, and arrangements of two 
Paganini Caprices by Szymanowski. 

Josef Kochanski, a brother of the violinist, will preside 
at the piano. 


Gruppes in Aeolian Hall Recital 


Paulo Gruppe, cellist, and Camille Plasschaert Gruppe, 
violinist, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday 
afternoon, February 25, at three o'clock. Isabelle Ven- 
gerova will: be at the piano. 

Paulo Gruppe last appeared in recital in New York five 
years ago. After returning from France he was engaged 
in extensive concert work out West, playing over one- 
hundred and twenty-five towns and cities in 1920-21-22. 
Returning to Europe he spent one year there playing in 
Paris and the provinces of France. Camille Plasschaert 
Gruppe, daughter of the Belgian sculptor, Henri Plasschaert, 
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Thursday, February 21 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Andre De Prang, violin recital, afternoon..............4 Aeolian Hall 
Clara and Maurice Brown, evening..............605+4 Aeolian Hall 
Nickolas Cambourakis, violin recital, evening. . own Hall 


Friday, February 22 


Philharmenic Society of New York, afternoon..........Carnegie Hall 


Sascha Culbertson, violin recital, afternoon.. Acolian fall 
International Referendum Concert, evening........ Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, February 23 
Rachmaninoff, piano recital, afternoon... . Carnegie Hall 
Freiheit Singing Society, evening. eat ..Carnegie Hall 
Paul Kochanski, violin recital, afternoon.. Aeolian Hall 
Institute of Musical Art Concert, é¢vening.. Aeolian Hall 


Sunday, February 24 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon Carnegie Hall 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Emanuele Di Sant Elmo and assisting artists, evening. ...Aecolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon. . i (tale Wwine Town Hall 
Monday, February 25 
Evelyn Levin, violin recital, evening................Carnegie Hall 
Paulo Gruppe and Camille Gruppe, afternoon. . ..Aeolian Hall 
Renee Thornton, song recital, evening. . Aeolian Hal! 
Carl Flesch, violin recital, evening...... Teh eneek Cabin Town Hall 
Tuesday, February 26 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, evening Carnegie Hall 
Anna Graham Harris, song recital, afternoon .-Aeolian Hal 
Jorgen Bendix, song recital, evening.... . Aeolian Hal! 
George Morgan, song recital, evening Town Hal 


.. Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, February 27 


Fokine and Fokina, evening........ 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon. . ... Carnegie Hall 

era Janacopulos, song recital, afternoon. . Aeolian Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, evening........ .- Aeolian Hall 
Josef Borissoff, violin recital, evening Town Hall 





has played considerably in America both with Paulo Gruppe 
and in recital work, but February 25 will be her first 
appearance in Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Hans Kindler Plays Superbly 
“He played superbly, fairly ‘pulling the heartstrings’ in a 
lovely adagio and reaching a brilliant climax.” Such was 
the comment of the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
following Mr. Kindler’s appearance there as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, playing the Dvorak B minor 
concerto, 


Borowsky a Favorite in Paris 
Following his appearance with Pierné on December 9, 
Alexander Borowsky gave his own recital in Paris before 
a sold out house. There were many musicians in the audi 
ence, among them Roussel, Prokofieff, etc. Borowsky was 
most enthusiastically acclaimed. He is an established fa- 
vorite in the French capital. 


Opera Soprano Sings Scott Song 
At a recent concert of the People’s Chorus in Town Hall, 
New York, Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang John Prindle Scott's The Wind’s in 
the South, as the closing number in a group of American 
songs, 
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U. S. Kerr and Artists Delight Passaic 

A very enjoyable concert was given at the Passaic, N. J., 
High School Auditorium on February 7, for the benefit of 
the Home and Orphan Asylum Auxiliary. The artists were; 
U. S. Kerr, bass; Vera Curtis, soprano, and Virginia Syms, 
coloratura soprano, an artist pupil of Mr. Kerr's, assisted 
by William Reddick, pianist. 

A large audience heard the well arranged program and 
accorded each a cordial reception. i 

Following are some excerpts from the papers regarding 
Mr. Kerr's singing: 

Mr. Kerr is an artist of the first rank, His splendid voice is ad 
mirable throughout its wide range and his singing recalls the best on 
And he could have done so much more with it! 
But as one listened to the ever-loyely Rosary by Ethelbert Nevin, 
Relieve Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms, and Ward- 
Stephen’s The Rose’s Cup, it was revealed that here was a great 
singer who understood the be me mf of real folk, He might have 
sung the latest what-nots of the least known modern composers and 
not made hali the effect Not that Mr, Kerr did not strike into 
nobler works, however, for he gave the great Toreador iria from 
Bizet's Carmen, again proving his understanding by singing it in 
English. Why do not all great American singers so far as possible 
in concert sing the great music of foreign composers in the 


the operatic stage. 


English 
tongue? It would be good for music, It is not always possible to 
get a proper English rendering, but so far aa possible the lack ot 
understanding which hangs like a veil about the singing of songs in 
foreign tongues should be lifted . Other fine things sung by Mr 
Kerr were the La Colunnia aria, from Rossini’s Barber of Seville; 
Massenet's lovely Elegie; Korling’s Kamrat, Norwegian, but sung 
in English; Schumann's Die Lotus Blume; Ward-Stephen’s Christ in 
Fianders; and the Kilties’ March, by Murchison. . . . The climax cf 
the evening came when Mr. Kerr and Miss Curtis sang in duet at the 
close, Pinsutti’s Ama, This was a wonderful piece of work in waich 
the glories of both splendid voices were shown full blown.-~-Passaic 
(N. J.) Daily News, 


Ulysses S, Kerr, basso cantante, proved himself an exceptional artist 
Opening the program with five songs in different languages, which 
included La Colenele (Italian), by Rossini; Elegie (French), by 
Massenet; Kamrat (Norwegian), by Korling, and Die Lotus Blume 
(German), by Schumann, Mr. Kerr brought the group to a fine 
climax with the great war song, Christ in Flanders, by Ward-Stevhens. 

. In a second group, Mr. Kerr delighted the hearts of the elder 
members of the audience with Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms, and, with a dash and fire, sang the Toreador Song 
from Carmen, by Bizet. He was recalled for several encores and 
included among them the always beloved The Rosary by Nevin, . . 
Throughout, Mr. Kerr put action in his selections. His vocal range 
is wide, and he commanded great color and a fine pianissimo, 
Passaic (N, 3.) Daily Herald. 


A. G. O. Fontainebleau Scholarship 


The Council of The American Guild of Organists an- 
nounces the establishment of a scholarship in organ playing 
at the School of Music in Fontainebleau, France. The 
scholarship will cover transportation, expenses, and tuition 
for an American organist at the 1924 summer course at the 
school, and will be awarded to the candidate receiving the 
highest marks in the regular Guild Fellowship examination, 
which will be conducted in cities from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco on Mav 15 and 16, 1924. 

It will be known as the Estey Organ Company Scholar- 
ship, as the necessary funds are contributed to the Guild 
by the Estey Organ Company of Brattleboro, Vermont. 
The competition will be national in scope, as the American 
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“Miss Rodgers, who has been heard with the Sym- 
phony Society, sang expressively, with adequate vocal 
strength and clearness of tone.”—The Tribune, New 
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Guild has thirty-seven’ chapters and members in forty-four 
States. 

Frank L. Sealy, Warden of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, says: “We are very happy to be able to provide this 
opportunity for study in France to an American organist, 
and also proud of the tribute paid the Guild by Col. Estey 
when he offered to finance the scholarship as an expression 
of admiration for the accomplishment of the American 
Guild of Organists in raising the standards of organ playing 
in this country.” 


Saenger Opera Class Fills Special Need 


Promoters of American music and American musicians 
are rejoicing that it is no longer necessary to go to Europe 
in order to secure a thorough musical education. It is true 
that both singers and instrumentalists can find right here at 
home teachers’ who are numbered among the best. But for 
one class of aftists—students who are ready to enter on an 
operatic careet—there is one great drawback, a difficulty the 
remedy for which is obvious but which has not been met 
satisfactorily as yet. An instrumental or vocal soloist with 
sufficient talent and training may proceed to take up concert 
work, but one with operatic aspirations is confronted with 
a perplexing and discouraging situation. One may have his 
voice trained to the nth degree and may know opera roles 
backwards and forwards, but he must also have the actual 
experience in ensemble, must have routine, or excellent 
opportunities are lost. The usual solution to the problem is 
to go to Europe for routine. Although opera appreciation 
and the number of opera companies are increasing in this 
country it will of course be some time before conditions in 
that respect can compare with Europe, where opera houses 
are numerous, 

When an opera director engages someone for a role he 


REHEARSAL OF SCENE FROM SECOND ACT 
OF FAUST 


wants to know either that the artist has had ample prepara- 
tion in actual ensemble work or that he or she 1s willing to 
pay for a rehearsal. This latter means engaging an orches- 
tra and paying the men union prices. Many, besides object- 
ing to this condition per se, have not the money to do it, 
and consequently have to let the opportunity pass by. Again 
a director may want someone in an emergency, when there 
is not time for a rehearsal. It may mean the starting of a 
successful career for an artist who is ready and can make 
good. But how can they be ready? 
_ Oscar Saenger, with his usual foresight, energy and initia- 
tive, is meeting this particular need in an excellent way. 
His beautiful and spacious studios are admirably fitted for 
such ensemble work, having at one end a stage. Here he 
works with a large opera class, taking the members through 
the standard operas. While each student is trained and 
criticized in his or her particular role, he is also given other 
things to do, for Mr. Saenger realizes that one must be 
experienced in all sorts of stage action and that minor things 
are important in building up the whole. So while a young 
man in one lesson may be given a leading role in an act 
from Carmen, he may in an act from Lohengrin be asked 
to carry a spear. He learns something valuable from both, 
and all are willing to do whatever is assigned to them, know- 
ing that thev are benefitting by general stage experience. 
Opera traditions are learned, gestures are criticized, the 
subtleties of expression are discussed, and so on, until one 
is thoroughly familiar with the part. While certain forms 
are insisted upon, Mr, Saenger of course leaves margin for 
individual expression, which, however, can be given more 
freedom after one has the fundamentals in hand. 

After acts are rehearsed in the studio, Mr. Saenger puts 
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them on for the public, as he did at the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium on Friday evening, February 8. This gives the stu- 
dents more confidence and a sense of authority. 

Mr. Saenger has a large opera class and is exceptionally 
well fitted to give this sort Of tenicdin . Moreover he has a 
personality that is a great influence. e is an inspiration to 
his students. 

In Mr. Saenger’s present class there is much fine talent. 
And it is operatic talent that will not be wasted should the 
opportunity present itself. It is with justifiable pride that 
Mr. Saenger can name over thirty from his classes who have 
become members of the Metrepolitan Opera. H, 


Junior League Players’ Glee Club Heard 


The Junior League Players’ Glee Club, conducted by 
Bruno Huhn, gave a concert in the Engineering Societies’ 
Auditorium on West Thirty-ninth street, Friday evening, 
February 15. The assisting artists were Ellen Dalossy, 
soprano, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and C, Lambert Heyniger, bass. The 
glee club was heard in the following numbers: The Carna- 
vale, Rossini; In Fair Seville, G. Pierne; Bells of Evening 
(from William Tell), Rossini; The Desire, Colin Taylor ; 
From the Green Heart of the Waters, S. Coleridge-Taylor ; 
My Little Banjo, Dichmont; Croon, Croon, Underneath 
the Moon, G. H. Clutsam; Amarella, Jesse M. Winne. 
Conductor Huhn succeeded in bringing out much that was 
effective in these songs, and had worked out admirable 
shadings. He had the chorus well at his command and 
such songs as My Little Banjo (arranged by Victor Harris) 
and Croon, Croon, Underneath the Moon (arranged by 
Clarence Lucas) had a delightful rhythmical swing. 

Mr. Heyniger sang For You Alone (Geehl), The Top 
of the Mornin’ (Mana-Zucca) and Oley Speaks On the Road 
to Mandalay, revealing a voice of rich, resonant quality 
and a vigor of style. Upon insistent applause, Mr. Heyniger 
gave an encore, Mr. Huhn’s well known and manly song, 
Invictus. This was received with especial enthusiasm. 

Ellen Dalossy captivated all in her dramatic rendition of 
an aria from Manon, which she sang with much feeling and 
vocal skill. She added as an encore the Un bel di, from 
Madame Butterfly. Mr. Diaz was most effective in his 
sympathetic interpretation of the aria from Carmen, and 
was recalled to sing again, his choice being Una Furtiva 
Lagrima, Later Miss Dalossy’s and Mr. Diaz's voices blended 
beautifully in the letter scene from Carmen. 

The club trio, consisting of Mrs. W. V. C. Ruxton, Mrs. 
J. T. Johnston Mahli and Mrs. George E. Ogilvie, sang 
Colin Taylor’s Dream—Pedlary, and pleased so that it had 
to be tepeated. Carroll Hollister was the club’s efficient ac- 
companist. A large and distinguished audience manifested 
enjoyment of the entire program. 


Additional Plans of the International Lyric 
Bureau 


Fernando Villa, who, with John Belucci of the Interna- 
tional Lyric Bureau, is planning to present a number of 
American artists in opera in Italy, states that the project is 
going along nicely and that, in addition, the bureau (with 
offices in the Calvert Building, Broadway and 4lst 
Street) will establish a theater in New York for the ex- 
press purpose of giving American artists a proper hearing 
here. That is, after their talent has been passed upon, each 
artist will be given a chance to perform at a concert at which 
there will be some managers present. If these managers 
are impressed, the bureau will sell the artist direct to the 


managers. 


Music Students’ League Concert, February 26 


The Music Students’ League will give its fourth concert 
on February 26, at the Carroll Club, Madison Avenue at 
Thirtieth Street, New York, followed by an informal dance. 
Those taking part will be Norman Curtis, pianist; Sammy 
Kissel, violinist; Ellen Rodney, soprano; the Mozart Trio 
(composed of Wesley Sontag, violinist; Charles Krane, 
cellist; and Harold Lewis, pianist) ; Giuseppe Leone, bari- 
tone; Hazel Ione Moses, harpist; Joan Ruth, soprano; Lor- 
reine Sisson, mezzo soprano, and Edgar Bloch, tenor, with 
Julia Le Vine, accompanist. , 

John von Aspe, tenor, gave a recital, February 22, at the 
Angelus Academy of Music, 119 West 106th Street, 


McCormack Made Own Arrangements 
John McCormack wires the MusicAt Courter from Los 
Angeles to say that the arrangements for his Eastern trip 
next year were made personally between himself and A. 

Strok, manager of Shanghai, China, 
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CLAIRE DUX 
Chicago Opera Co. 


After mistakes and groping, finally on the 
right road, Thanks, heartiest thanks to the 
honored master, Lazar Samoiloff! January, 
1924. 

Excerpt from Claire Dux _ interview, 
MusicaL Courier: 

Richard Hageman recommended me to Mr. 
Samoiloff, and I am greatly obliged to him, 
for in all my experience here and abroad | 
have never found any teacher who has becn 
able to analyze little troubles so quickly and 
work in such a direct and prompt manner to 
correct them, I had “heard of Mr. Samoiloff 
through such artists as Mme. Raisa, whe is 
with him, and now I know from personal 
experience that all that has been said about 
his ability is true. I am working with him 
every day. 





GIACOMO RIMINI 
Chicago Opera Co. 


Dear Maestro Samoiloff— 

he change in my voice seems almost in- 
credible, During one week in Buenos Aires 
I had to sing in Rigoletto, Gioconda and 
Pagliacci, and I did it without getting tired. 
I met with extraordinary success, the critics 
finding progress in my singing every time 
I appeared. 

For all this I am most thankful to you, 
my dear Maestro. 

Sincerely, 
Giacomo Rimini. 





ANGELO MENGHETTI 
Chicago Opera Co. 


My dear Teacher and Friend— 

I want to express to you my great thanks 
and deep appreciation for all you have done 
for my voice. In taking lessons from you it 
is not the amount of lessons that count-—you 
give in one lesson more knowledge and a 
clearer understanding of the way of voice 
jlacement than others in a long period. 
Thanking you very sincerely, 

Angelo Menghetti. 





MARIA ESCOBAR 
San Carlo Opera Co. 


“To my dear teacher, L. S, Samoiloff, who 
is not only a great master of the vocal art 
but also a real inspiration to his students.” 

With appreciation, yours 

arie Louise Escobar. 
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GABRIELLE BESANZONI 
Metropolitan-Chicago Opera 
Dear Maestro— 

The lessons I have taken from you have 
improved my voice so greatly that all the 
critics in Rome, Lima and Buenos Aires 
noticed it and spoke about it as being most 
remarkable, The marvelous change is entirely 
due to you sae I feel that I want to tell it to 
everyone I know. 

Hoping to see you soon 

Gabrielle Besanzoni. 





JULIA CLAUSSEN 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


A famous contralto says: 

“I consider that day one of the happiest 
days of my life when I came to your studio 
fe fuer under your guidance.”’—January, 
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Teacher of These Famous Artists Who Have Been and 
NOW ARE STUDYING WITH HIM 





A Summer Master Class Will Be Held by Mr. Samoiloff 


In SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FOR SIX WEEKS—BEGINNING JULY 7th 
For ARTISTS, TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Two free scholarships will be given. Diplomas. 





MR. SAMOILOFF WILL CONTINUE TO TEACH 
AT HIS NEW YORK STUDIOS UNTIL JULY Ist 


For Lessons, Both Places, Address Applications to 


Secretary, LAZAR SAMOILOFF 


309 West 85th Street 


New York City 


Telephone Schuyler 6952 











SONYA YERGIN 
Volks Opera-Berlin 


To Lazar Samoiloff, my Teacher— 
All I know in the art of singing I owe to 
you, 
Sonya Yergin, 





RENEE THORNTON 
(Mrs. Richard Hageman) 
Concert 
To Lazar Samoiloff, the true master of 
Bel-Canto: In remembrance of the happy day 
which brought me to his studio and in deep 
ratitude for his agrees help and the 


inspiration he has been to me. 
Renee Thornton Hageman, 
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Chicago Opera Co. 


My dear Maestro Samoiloff 
Before you leave Buenos Aires, I want to 
express to you my profound admiration and 
grateful recognition for all you, with se 
much enthusiasm, have done for my voice 
during the past season in South America 
Your sound counsel has been most usefu 
and precious to me 

Wishing you a happy voyage, and hoping 
to see you again in the grand metropolis 

Affectionately yours, 


Rosa Raisa, 





CURT TAUCHER 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
(Inscription on a picture to Mr. Samoiloff, 


translated) : 
“Mr. Samoiloff, the incomparable vocal 


pedagog, highest and greatest thanks That 
which I sought in vain for years I found 
with you in a few lessons.”-——January, 1924, 


Henderson of Herald said, after his Sieg 
fried performance: 

“Curt Taucher had a cold, but sang over 
it with skill. He revealed a knowledge of 
the use of head tone which he did not show 
last season and whic h greatly beautified the 
quality of his voice. 











BIANCA SAROYA 
San Carlo Opera Co. 
T'o Maestro Samoiloff, whose wonderful 
method of “Bel-Canto” made it possible to 
sustain this strenuous season. 
Gratefully, 
Bianca Saroya 





CONSUELO ESCOBAR 
San Carlo Opera Co. 


To my dear Maestro Samoiloff, to whom I 
owe my success. 
With deep appreciation, 


onsuelo Escobar de Castro 











BARBARA KEMP 
By César Seerchinger 








When, in the course of operatic events, a new “prima 
donna” appears u the boards of our Metropolitan, what 
is the reaction of her coming upon the mind of the critic, 
the opera goer? “Another singer,” “another German s0- 
prano,” “yet another aspirant to American dollars and 
fame”—at best an animated curiosity, at worst a “en 
skepticism, Our audiences are cordial; cur critics fair. 
Yet think for a moment of the other side; tiink of the dif- 
ficulty of penetrating this atmosphere composed of taore or 
less benevolent indifference and watchful waiting, this veil 
of preconceived notions about prima donnas by one who has 
tried all her life not to be a prima donna! 

Think for a moment of the task of convincing all those 
‘down there” that you are not trying for an ordinary suc- 
cess, not trying for a sensation, but giving yourself as 
you must—as a priestess in the service and in the ban of 
art; that all you have to give and want to give is the char- 
acter created by the master humbly as reincarnated, through 
years of struggle, in your own personality. 

That, in brief, is the case of Barbara Kemp. To appre- 
ciate what Barbara Kemp did in America last season, one 
ought to know something of her struggles and aspirations. 
There is not an artist in Germany today who holds the ex- 
ceptional position that is hers: her appearance at the 
Berlin Opera is a gala day; her assumption of a new role an 
event. Yet when she went to America people did not, with 
that cocksureness which characterizes the partisans of prima 
donnas, unanimously predict immediate success. They did 
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Sunday Times (London). 


Mr, Williams’ voice is pleasant to the ear 
and he gets inside his songs. 


Times (London). 


A baritone with a sense of style and a pleas- 
ant tone. The program showed his versa- 
tility. We liked him best of all (and it is 
the best compliment we can pay him) in the 
German lieder, His diction is good. 





Morning Post (London) 


Has cultivated the singer’s art. 


Daily Telegraph (London) 


His singing was most pleasant and expres- 
sive. 








New York Herald (Paris edition). 


Well poised voice and remarkable interpre- 
tation. The singer’s success was complete. 
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Well balanced voice of beautiful, appealing 
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scored a complete success. 
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not all predict it; but there was none who did not hope 
for it. Not merely because Barbara Kemp is peculiarly 
beloved; but also because of the conviction that what Bar- 
bara Kemp has aspired to all her life, and what she has 
achieved again and again, is highest and sincerest art—the 
art that implies a measure of self-denial in the artist. And 
that is the kind of art which does not always succeed with 
a “bang,” but an art which when it succeeds, ennobles both 
the receiver and the bestower of success. For those who 
appreciate this artist, have “experienced” her, have experi- 
enced also the work of art. 

It is the temptation of every writer about Barbara Kemp 
—and their names are legion—to write not of her but of 
their own experience of her. They remember the first of her 
personations, the second, and so on—and how they grew 
and how they became unforgettable. To those who heard 
the Flying Dutchman at Bayreuth the Senta—the only Senta 
—is Barbara Kemp. Those who saw her as Mona Lisa are 
forever fascinated by this coming to life of the enigmatical 
face. Hardly anyone thinks of her in terms of herself— 
but always of her characters; and few who have seen and 
heard her in these characters think of them in terms other 
than Barbara Kemp, That is true of her critics as well 
as of her unconditional admirers; it is a fact that trans- 
cends the critical attitude. Barbara Kemp is not spared 
criticism in her own country; but these very critics are 
transported in raptures, spurred to flights of poetic fancy 
by her final achievements, 

Grows InTO A Part. 

For Barbara Kemp has a way of growing into a part 
and, when she has grown into it, making it grow with her, 
She has never “finished” with her characters; she lives 
them anew each time, and each time, it seems, with more 
intensity. That is perhaps the salient thing about her: her 
transfusion of each character with humanity—not a theoreti- 
cal, or imaginary humanity, but the life-and-blood humanity 
of Barbara Kemp. ; 

“She is a personality.” That is the short, popular way of 
putting it. No one denies that; a big personality. But what 
kind of a personality. A personality with a warm, beating 
heart; a broad human sympathy—a magnificently generous, 
impulsive human being, that is it. And a personality with 
that peculiar malleability of the great actor: that can knead 
itself into a “character,” a poetic figure that the poet 
dreamed but hardly realized as she can realize it with her 
intuition for realities. 

This intuition, this instinct for every detail in the por- 
trayal of character and emotion, is the essentially creative 
quality of great tragedians, the quality of a Be rdt, a 
Duse, and of our own Mary Garden. When you watch 
these, and when you watch Barbara Kemp, you must not only 
listen to every nuance of the voice, watch every expression 
of the face, but catch every glint of the eye, every gesture, 
voluntary or involuntary: the attitude, the walk, merest 
suggestion of a quiver. An opera house is too large for all 
the fine shades of a great artist's emotion; the prima donna 
often gives only what the gallery can catch. But Barbara 
Kemp is prodigal with her art; she gives all of herself, al- 
ways, as far as the music will make her go. 

The music. For it is music that animates her to all 
these achievements. I believe she is a great actress only 
through the music, that her very pathos is born in her voice. 
She has a God-given voice; a soprano-of the most limpid 
quality, when at its best, of the most piercing, heart-rending 
power, and again the most caressing pianissimo. She is 
prodigal with her voice, too; more prodigal than the merely 
wise prima donna should be; and this prodigality is not 
without its effect. But I have heard Barbara Kemp sing 
—sing in the most beautiful, luscious, moving tones, as Des- 
demona, as Sieglinde, sing as only a great singer can sing, 
and with a musicality—not mere musical intelligence, but 
intuitive musicality, which makes for unfailing purity of 
pitch and correct modelling of phrase. 

Aw Easy Success. 


I spoke of the years of struggle that have made up this 
artist's career. Every artist struggles—must struggle. But 
Barbara Kemp’s has not been an ordinary struggle for suc- 
cess. Success, such as it is won in the opera houses of 
Germany, came easy to her—almost too easy, I fancy. She 
sang as a child, was listened to by her schoolmates as a 
“wonder.” The teacher made a holiday treat of her sing- 
ing for the convent school in the little South German town. 
Still earlier, in childhood, she followed the hurdy-gurdy 
man and sang—sang the Italian arias he played, and stn 
them before she knew the notes. 

She sang everywhere, she was heard by strangers; her 
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calling was quickly divined. She must be trained for the 


stage. She was. edged ogg odpm i In 
Alsace, in Strasbourg she made her debut, as tess 
in Aida. m came the first real : 

in the north of , where she sang Sieglinde. Then 


Breslau, and then Berlin. 

No, her struggle was not the struggle for success, but 
after it. The struggle to fulfill her mission despite that 
success. Not to become the prima donna, the conventional 
artist, the celebrated singer only; but to create, to satisfy 
her own ings for the interpretation of life, the recrea- 
tion of “life” in the abstract, as intensely as it was given 
her to live life in the real. Not in Strasbourg or Rostock , but 
in Berlin itself she has struggled, not with exterior ob- 
stacles, but with herself. 

From Berlin her fame has spread. In role after role, 
under the old régime before the war, she made her triumphs, 
and when the war broke out the Metropolitan already had 
its contractual tentacles upon her. But she stayed through 
the years of war and revolution and grew from year to 
year, from role to role. Carmen, Santuzza, Aida, the 
Jewess, Donna Anna Senta, Kundry, Salome—in each creat- 
ing not only a figure, but a living incarnation of the creator’s 
fancy and always with that inevitable touch of her person- 
ality which somehow never obscures but enlightens the 
character. 

I confess that when I have heard these operas with Bar- 
bara Kemp I can remember almost none of the other im- 
personators, but I do remember Barbara Kemp. She is 
never a “dramatic soprano,” or a “title part,” but an individ- 
a Others have experienced the same. When she sang 
in Vienna, not long ago, Dr. Korngold, the leading critic, 
spoke of her, in Viennese terms, as “the Jeritza of Berlin.” 
“But,” he said, “the comparison is correct only insofar as 
Mme. Kemp, too, belongs to the category of incomparables, 
those onera specialists who will not be fitted into a depart- 
ment, those singing individualities who are rooted in the 
modern dramatism of the opera.” 

Reat CHaracter “Creations.” 

I first heard Barbara Kemp as Mona Lisa—her debut 
character in New York. I felt at once that it was she who 
made the opera live. I heard her again in the Berlin premiere 
of Strauss’ Frau ohne Schatten, and I knew for the first 
time what it is to “create” a character—a character which 
in the text has a most indistinct, shadowy existence. Where 
did she find the secret of that strange personality? In 
Salome, with which years before she had conquered Berlin 
and in which she is still unique. Then came Carlotta in 
Schreker’s Die Gezeichneten, then Desdemona; how differ- 
ent, yet how unforgettable both! And then Isolde. 

Years ago, when I first heard Barbara Kemp I felt that 
she would be a great Isolde. She sang the part for the first 
time last year. But her ultimate Isolde is not yet created. 
She brings a new reality, a new tenderness, a new passion 
to that elusive fusion of princely pride and deep womanly 
love; but one felt that it is a character in the process of 
growth. Memories of Ternina come to mind and Barbara 
Kemp is to my mind destined to revive what New York 
lost in her. 

The last “re-creation” of Barbara Kemp that I witnessed 
was Carmen. I wrote about it at the time. I recall it here 
only because it is characteristic of Kemp, the artist, that 
this new Carmen was an absolutely different Carmen from 
one with which she first charmed Berlin. She has grown 
out of that. She did not try to “charm” this time; she 
created a figure new to the opera, perhaps too far removed 
from tradition, as some thought, but convincing, strong, 
fascinating in its consistent characterization, impressive in 
its inexorable tragedy. Unforgettable like the rest of her 
creations. 

Have I made myself clear? Have I succeeded ever so 
slightly in conveying an idea of the kind of artist that 
Barbara Kemp is? If I have, it will be understood that 
what she accomplished in her brief New York season last 
year was a miracle—a triumph. For she did penetrate the 
veil of indifference and prejudice; she elicited from the best 
and most alert of the critics an enthusiasm and an intelli- 
gent sympathy with her art that speaks at once for its 
vitality and greatness, and for the discernment of our musi- 
cal judges. 

The public have followed them; it will rise to their en- 
thusiasm, more and more. And I believe that Barbara 
Kemp will come to be recognized in America, as she has 
become recognized in Europe, as one of the outstanding 
figures not only in contemporary operatic art but in the 
history of the musical drama on the recreative side. 





BARBARA KEMP. 
(Right) as the Dyer’s Wife in Strauss’ Die Frau Ohne Schatten 
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The Rubinstein Club’s Holiday Program 

The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers bag og 
president, gave an afternoon musicale on In’s Birth- 
day, February 12, in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The artists participating on the program 
were Rabinowitch, violinist; Gladys Burns, soprano, 
and Devora Nadworney, contralto. The latter two were 
National Federation of Music Clubs prize winners. 

Mr. Rabinowitch opened the program with a group of 
violin solos—variations on a theme of Corelli, by Tartini- 
Kreisler ; Der Nussbaum, Schumann-Auer ; Sch6n Rosmarin, 
Kreisler, and Moto Perpetuo, Paganini. This young violin- 
ist has a — fluent technic and handles technical intricacies 
with ease. His tone is smooth and of pleasing quality, He 
was heard later in Le Carnaval Russe, Wieniawski; Waves 
at Play, Edwin Grasse, and Chorus of Dervishes, Beethoven- 
Kreisler. Schén Rosmarin was rendered with such smooth- 
ness and elasticity of rhythm that a repetition was the 
result. Miss Burns is the possessor of a brilliant soprano 
voice of clarity and power, which was effective in the aria, 
Adieu Forets, from Jeanne d’Arc, and in a group by Rubin- 
stein, Gretchaninoff and Ronald. She sings with admirable 
knowledge of style and good diction. Miss Nadworney 
gave a dramatic rendition of the prison scene from Meyer- 
beer’s Le Prophet; My Native Land, by Gretchaninoff, sung 
in Russian; Lincoln (poem by Dr. Liebfreed), by Robert 
Braine, and the aria from Samson and Delilah, with Mr. 
Rabinowitch playing the violin obligato. A voice of re- 
markable range is Miss Nadworney’s, richly colored and 
skillfully used. She gave sympathetic interpretations to 
all her numbers. All of the soloists were warmly applauded 
and each responded with encores. Mr. pman was at the 
piano for Miss Nadworney and Mr. Rabinowitch and Ruth 
Wunderlich Landes for Miss Burns. 

The program closed with an address by Major A. P. 
Simmonds and the singing of the Star Spangled Banner. 
An audience which filled the Astor Gallery was appreciative 
of the splendid program. 

The Rubinstein’s Leap Year Concert and Dance will be 
given at the Waldorf on Friday evening, February 29. 


Arnold Volpe Leads Kansas City Orchestra 


Arnold Volpe, well known conductor in New York for 
many years and now head of the Kansas City Conservatory, 
has organized an orchestra at that institution, of which he 
is conductor. This orchestra gave its first concert on Janu- 
ary 13 at the Ivanhoe Temple, which was crowded to the 
doors. The orchestra of sixty-five players played the Oberon 
overture, the Mozart G minor symphony, the second L’Arle- 
sienne suite and Elgar's Pomp and Circumstance March. 
The soloists were Catherine Hatch, pianist, who played a 
Chopin concerto, and Grace Nelson, soprano, who sang a 
Puccini aria. The orchestra will give two more concerts 
before the end of the season. : 

The Kansas City Journal of January 14 said: “There 
was nothing perfunctory in the work of the orchestra—no 
hint of routine work. On the contrary the remarkably 
animated and varied flow of the sound, its rising and falling, 
its strong pulsation, the string crescendos, the diminuendos 
which held the audience, all had the freshness of spontaneity. 
Mr. Volpe has inspired his players; and having inspired 
them has created an orchestra beyond the belief of many 
who heard the concert yesterday.” 


Carter’s White Bird to Be Given in Chicago 


The White Bird, poem by Brian Hooker, music by Ernest 
Carter, will be presented at the Studebaker Theater, Chicago, 
March 6, this being one of a series of similar works sched- 
uled for production by the Opera in Our Language Founda- 
tion, Mrs. Archibald Freer, national chairman, The per- 
formance will be staged by Charles T. H. Jones, formerly 
with Savage and Hinshaw, the musical direction being in the 
hands of Leroy Wetzel, director of the Musical Art Con- 
servatory; these men have recently established the Chicago 
Operatic Society. The White Bird was heard in concert 
form with orchestra and soloists at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, May 23, 1922, following which very com- 
plimentary reports were made in the New York World and 
musical papers. 


Ethelynde Smith in “Most Pleasing Recital” 


“Singer Pleases Large Audience—Ethelynde Smith Gives 
Excellent Recital at Normal School.” The foregoing head- 
lines appeared in the Marquette, Mich., Daily Mining Jour- 
nal on the day following Miss Smith’s recent recital there. 
The critic of that paper then went on to pay tribute to the 
soprano as follows: 

Singing before a large audience, Ethelynde Smith gave one of the 
most pleasing recital programs heard here in years. Her program 
included old eighteenth century classics, French and Russian numbers, 
American lections, and a group of children’s songs which were 
unusual and especially appealing to her listeners. 

After each number, Miss Smith was enthusiastically applauded and 
she sang several encores, Her voice is clear and resonant, wide in its 
range, and exceedingly colorful. Vocally she is an artist, and in 
addition she has a personality that lends much to her work. 


Sonata Recitals at American Institute 


What institution can point to such a record as the giving 
of 126 sonata recitals? This is the record of the American 
Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, with 
J. Lawrence Erb, managing director, for on February 8, 
the 126th sonata recital was given. Participants in this 
matinee affair were Mary Carman, pianist, who played 
Mortimer Wilson’s sonata in Antique Style; Isabel Scott, 
who played Beethoven’s Pastorale sonata, and the Euphonic 
Trio, composed of E. Smith, violin; C’Zelma Crosby, cello; 
and eet piano, which united in Blair Fairchild’s 
trio, s 24. 

At preceding sonata recital, January 25, the Euphonic 
Trio (names noted above) was heard in. Haydn’s trio, No. 
29; a Fantasie in C minor by Frank Bridge, and the cello 
sonata No. 4, by Marcello. These sonata recitals are given 
at 4:15 p. m., so permitting attendance of school students 
and attracting audiences which are genuinely interested. 


Denishawn Dancers Here in New Program 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn dancers, 
will make their only appearance in New York this season 
at the Manhattan Opera House on Thursday evening, April 
3, in an entirely new program, consisting of five numbers 
for which special productions have been built and painted. 


An instrumental quartet, consisting of Louis Horst, pianist ; 
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M. Roony, violinist; Ugo Bergamasco, flute and Peter 
Kleynenberg, cello, with fifteen Denishawn cers, will 
assist in making this engagement of Miss St. Denis 
Mr. Shawn the most ambitious yet essayed by these two 
artists. 


Breathing Important in Singing, Says 
McClurg Miller 


McClurg Miller, the well known vocal teacher, of Pitts- 
burgh and Uniontown, Pa., believes that it is because many 
singers do not know how to breathe properly that they do not 
sing better. He is of the opinion that most tenors and so- 
pranos have trouble with their upper notes because they do 





McCLURG MILLER 


not know where to place the pressure, so, not knowing where 
to place it, they put the tension on the wrong place, as a 
rule on the throat. This causes a closed throat and a stiff 
jaw and lets out those pinched tones that are so distressing 
to listen to. In an interview Mr. Miller stated: 

“One pupil came to me with internal organs displaced; 
her stomach had fallen five inches, which caused the food 
to ferment, besides other internal disorders. Her condition 
was due to abdominal breathing or a pressing downward 
and out of the diaphragm on the internal organs. I taught 
her correct breathing and gave her proper exercises, and 
in three or four months almost every sign of distress had 
disappeared, the organs assuming their natural positions 
and the pupil regaining absolute health, and incidentally 
taking up her professional career again. 

“Another pupil had a nodule on the left vocal cord. 
By teaching her correct breathing and eliminating the stroke 
of the glottis and, also giving her specially designed ex- 
ercises, the notes in the lower register returned and the 
nodule disappeared entirely. 

“Two or three pupils came to me with well developed 
tremolos, which in most cases is caused by incorrect breath- 
ing. I remedied the cause and the trouble disappeared.” 


Sturani Pupil Sings at Waldorf 
Antoinette La Farge, an artist-pupil of Cesare Sturani, 
sang with much favor at a concert at the Waldorf Astoria 
on Tuesday morning, February 13. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From February 21 to March 6 





Adler, Josef: 
Chambersburg, Pa., Mar, 3. 
Al Merle: 
Phi iphia, Pa., Mar. 6. 


Althouse, Paul: 
Denver, Colo,, Feb. 25. 
Colorado Springs, Feb. 27. 
Stamford, Conn., Mar. 3. 
Bock, Helen: 
Chatham, Va., Feb. 23. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 6, 


Bonner, Elizabeth: 


Toronto, Can., Feb, 21. 


Cavelle, Erna: 
Spokane, Wash., Feb. 24. 


Clemens, Clara: 
Boston, Mass., Feb, 28. 


Davies, Reuben: 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 22. 


Denishawn Dancers: 
Mason City, Ia., Feb. 21. 
Waterloo 4 Feb. 22. 
Peoria, Ill,, Feb. 23, 

Ft. » Ta. Feb. 25. 
Iowa City, Ia., Feb. 26, 

Ottumwa, Ia,, Feb. 27 

Keokuk, Ia., Feb. 28. 

Kewanee, Ill., Feb. 29. 

Dubuque, Ia., Mar. 1, 

Hibbing, Minn., Mar. 3. 

Duluth, Minn., Mar. 4. 

Rochester, Minn., Mar. 6. 

Dohnanyi: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 22. 
Bakersfield, Cal., Feb, 25. 

Ellerman, Amy: 

West Orange, N. J., Feb. 24. 

Enesco, Georges: 

Cleveland, O, 
Indianapolis Ynd., Feb. 24. 
Winnipeg, Can., Feb. 28. 
York, Pa., Mar. 3. 

Fanning, Cecil: 
Wilmington, Del., Feb. 25. 

Flonzaley Quartet: 
Roselle, N. J., Feb. 21. 





Princeton, 

Pottsville, Pa., Feb. 27. 

Sunbury, Pa., Feb. 28. 

Baltimore, Md., Feb, 29. 

Boston, Mass., Mar. 6, 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 

Princeton, N, J., Feb. 26. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 29. 

Boston, Mass., Mar. 2. 
Gardner, Samuel: 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 24. 
Gates, Lucy: 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 28. 
Gerardy, Jean: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 25. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 27, 
Giannini, Dusolina: 

Macon, Ga., Feb. 21. 

Toronto, Can., Feb, 28. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 2, 


South Orange, . f. Feb, 25, 


Convent Sta., N. J., Mar. 4. 


Given, Thelma: 
Pueblo, Colo., Feb. 23. 
Greenfield, Flora: 
Akron, O., Feb, 21. 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 25. 
Gunster, Frederick: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
Hagar, Emily Stokes: 
Allentown, Pa., Feb, 28. 
Hayden, Ethyl: 
Indianapolis, Ind., Mar. 3, 
Hess, Myra: 
Norwich, Eng., Feb. 21. 
Bowdon, Eng., Feb. 23. 
Exeter, Eng., Feb. 25. 
Penarth, Eng., Feb. 26. 
Sidmouth, Eng., Feb, 28, 
Exmouth, Eng., Feb. 29. 
Sherborne, Eng., Mar. 1. 
Folkestone, Eng., Mar. 4, 
Hobson, Helen: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
Hutcheson, Ernest: 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23. 
Ivogun, Maria: 
Los Angeles, Cal,, Feb. 18, 


Feb. 21 and 23. 


Jacobsen, Sascha: 
Olean, N. Y., Feb. 22. 


Langston, Marie Stone: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 21. 
Lawson, Franceska Kaspar: 
Newberry, S, C., Feb. 22. 

Murfreesboro, N. C., Feb. 28, 
Lent, Sylvia: 

Passaic, N. J., Mar. 3. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 

Bellingham, Wash., Feb. 21. 

Aberdeen, Wash., Feb. 253. 

Tacoma, Wash., Feb, 25. 


Lucchese, Josephine: 
Modesto, Cal., Feb. 21. 
Long Beach, Cal., Feb. 26. 
Santa Maria, Cal., Feb. 29 
Los Angeles, Cal., Mar. 3. 
Pasadena, Cal., Mar, 5. 

Macpeake, Agnes: 
Stamford, Conr., Feb. 28. 

Maier, Guy: 

Chicago, Ill, Mar. 4. 

Manen, Juan: 

Valley City, N. D,, Feb. 28. 

Martinelli, Giovanni: 
Akron, O., Feb. 21. 
Providence, R. L., Feb, 24. 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 25. 

Meisle, Kathryn: 
Greensburg, Pa., Feb, 21. 

Middleton, Arthur: 
Denver, Colo., Feb. 25. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Feb. 27 

Miller, Marie: 

San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 4. 

Miinz, Mieczyslaw: 
Charleston, 8. C., Mar. 3 

Nicoll, Irene Holland: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb, 2! 

Nikisch, Mitja: 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 21-22, 


Oskenonton: 
Blairsville, Pa., Feb. 21 
Marion Center, Pa., Feb, 22 


Madera, Pa., Feb. 23. 
Irvona, Pa., Feb, 25 
Altoona, Pa., Feb. 26. 


Portage, Pa., Feb, 27 
sncwes, Pa., Feb. 28 
Javis, W. Va., Mar. 1}. 


W. Milford, W. Va., Mar. 4. 
Fairchance, Pa., Mar. 5. 
Scottdale, Pa., Mar. 6. 
Paderewski: 
Waco, Tex., Feb. 21. 
Abilene, Tex., Feb, 23. 
Tuscan, Cal., Feb, 25 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 27 
San Francisco, Cal,, Feb, 29. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 4, 
Patton, Fred: 
Englewood, N, J., Feb. 21 
Hackettstown, N, J.. Feb. 22. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb, 24, 
Peterson, May: 
Amarillo, Tex., Feb. 22, 
Polah, Andre: 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 29. 
Powell, John: 
i Troy, N. Y., Feb, 21, 
Sabanieva, Thalia: 
s Boston, Mass., Mar. 2. 
Salmond, Felix: 
: Chicago, Ill., Feb. 22-23, 
Schnitzer, Germaine: 
Chicago, Ill, Feb. 24. 
Portland, Ore., Feb, 29. 
Smith, Ethelynde: 
: St. Petersburg, Fla., Mar. 6. 
Spalding, Albert: 
4 Philadelphia, Pa., Feb, 21-22. 
Sylva, Marguerita: 
jf hiladelphia, Pa., Feb, 26, 
Thomas, Edna: 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 26. 
Grand Rapids, ‘Mich., Feb, 29, 
Cincinnati, O., Mar. 4, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 6, 
Varady, Rozsi: 
Montreal, Can., Feb. 21. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 22, 
Whittington, Dorsey: 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Feb. 26. 








Leo Shulz, ‘Cellist 


Management 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





Alice Garrigue Mott 


announces 


ROA EATON 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
Formerly: Metropolitan Opera Co., New York — San Carlo Opera Co., Naples, Italy 


‘*A Pronounced Success’’ 
Soloist New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, January 21, 1924 


ROA EATON CONCERT 


Assisted by 
J. Bové, Flutist 





M. Raucheisen at the piano 


Aeolian Hall, Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 28th, 1924 / 
Alice Gar Address 
172 West 79th Street 
New York City 
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The Balokovie Recitals 


Originality is evident jin the plans the manager of Balo- 
kovic had made for the Jugo-Slavian violinist.- In the first 
place, he makes a direct attack on Broadway by engaging 
the National Theater for his recitals, and he then announces 
not the usual one or two but sixteen, four evenings and 
twelve matinees, all in the space of one month. 

Original the idea certainly is, and favorable to any artist 
of the calibre of Balokovic—whose name, by the way, pro- 
nounced Balokovich, the accented ¢ in the Servian language 
having the ch or sh sound. 

Balokovic has proved his violin mastery in many concerts 
all over Europe, having begun his public career at the age 
of twelve with such success that he became a pupil of the 
Meisterschule in Vienna under Sevcik. Later on he won the 
Staatspreiz and may be said to have made his actual public 
debut, after his youthful successes, in Moscow, where he 
played the Krizanowsky concerto with the Philharmonic. 

After that he traveled all the continent and then went to 
London where his success was equally great. He remained 
in England over a year, except for professional tours in 
France and Switzerland. He played many recitals in Lon- 
don, all over Great Britain, and was soloist with the leading 
orchestras, 

As to his programs, he says they are the standard, and, in 
addition, some modern works, among them the John Ireland 
sonata. Upon one occasion he played three concertos at one 
concert under the direction of Henry Wood—Beethoven, 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky. 

Very interesting is what Balokovic has to say about his 
native land, Croatia, which, until liberated by the war, was 
under the dominion of Austria-Hungary. It lies south of 
Austria, across from Italy, and its chief city, where Balo- 
kovie was born, is Zagreb, He studied there with Professor 
Huml at the Zagreb Conservatory, winning all the prizes 
available, But music, he says in the days before the war 
labored under insurmountable economic difficulties. 

There has been, however, an extraordinary development 
since the war. The Croatians are wonderfully musical, and 
composers are springing up, taking the splendid folk-songs 
that are the ancient heritage of this land and among the best 
in all Europe, and making of them a national music which 
will be second to none, he says. 

Concerts and opera thrive. There are almost daily per- 
formances of one kind or another, and the people seem music 
mad, for the attendance is enormous. It is the immense re- 
lief of freedom after years of economic servitude that is 
seeking self-expression, and the irrepressible, indestructible 
native force is stretching itself after its long repression, 

Balokovic himself has a personality of vivid, full-blooded 
life, energy, optimism. He is vigorous, athletic-looking. His 
face, very bright and mobile, lights up easily, and his en- 
thusiasm for everything, every passing impression, seems 
unbounded. If personality counts—-and who can doubt it ?— 
here is a young man destined to an enviable career. 


Galli-Curci Hears Proschowsky Pupils 


One of the most unusual recitals of this, or of any other, 
season was that given by ten pupils of Frantz Proschow- 
sky at his studio, 74 Riverside Drive, on the afternoon of 
February 12. The young artists had been assembled for the 
special benefit of Mme, Galli-Curci, who had accepted an 
invitation to hear them before leaving New York to resume 
her concert tour because the famous diva is not only inter- 
ested in Proschowsky’s work but in encouraging effort in 
the vocal art as well. 

The ladies acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the 
distinguished guest and her husband, Homer Samuels, both 
of whom expressed delight at the audition. The prima 
donna complimented each singer individually, and, at the 
conclusion of the program, assembled all about her for an 
impromptu talk on the sublime art which also served as a 
lesson in mental philosophy. Her gracious manner, cordial- 
ity and interest in the proceedings acted as a tonic upon the 
singers who strove to do their best in spite of evident ner- 
vousness, which, however, was promptly relieved when Galli- 
Curci exclaimed: “I’m glad to see some one else can be ner- 
cous, for I am always so, and | like to know that others can 
be nervous, too. any great singers—Caruso, De Reszke, 
Nordica—-were nervous, but that is a good sign, for it is the 
evidence of real, artistic temperament.” 

During this delightful little interlude, the great artist, 
surrounded by a bevy of femininity, made a striking picture 
which led one to characterize it as a meeting of the “Galli- 
Curci Girls,” and while no constitution was adopted, the 
meeting adjourned with’ ten palpitating hearts overflowing 
with emotion. To have met Ealli-Cura is an honor, but to 
have sung for her and to have received her praise and en- 
couragement was something to treasure for life. 

The program rendered was as follows: aria from Sam- 
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son et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), Elizabeth Lennox; Lass with 
the Delicate Air (Arne), Eleanor Starky; aria from Favo- 
rita (Verdi), Myrtle Saylor; Caro nome from Rigoletto 
(Verdi), Beatrice Schwab; Bird song from Pagliacci (Leon- 
cavallo), Clara Bang; Una voce poco fa, from Barber of 
Seville (Rossini), Virginia Rea; Awakening (Spross), Ca- 
mille Robinette; aria from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mas- 
cagni), Marie Masur ; Pur dicesti (Lotti), Roberta Le Mas- 
sena; Charmant oiseau from Pearl of Brazil (David), 
Mary Burns. 


Roa Eaton to Tour in Concert 


Those in distant towns who listened by radio to Roa 
Eaton when she sang on January 21 with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, New York, will be glad to hear 
that an extensive concert tour is being arranged for her. 
Following the radio concert many requests were received 
for her to sing, Ah, fors’ @ lui from Verdi's Traviata, and 
this aria will be included on her program, 

The Roa Eaton Concert on February 28 at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, will be followed by engagements in Eastern 
towns. Next fall and winter she will tour the Middle West, 
the Pacific Coast, the South, and also cities in Canada. | 

The first time Mrs, E. H. Harriman heard Roa Eaton sing 
she became interested in the vocal career of the talented 

oung girl, and since then has acknowledged the soprano as 

er protegee. Roa Eaton's voice, art and success are but a 

proof that Mrs. Harriman’s confidence was well placed. 
Although the soprano returned to America to sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the public of Naples, Italy, re- 
members her voice of exquisite quality and the fine art she 
displayed at the San Carlo, where she was a great favorite. 
It is Miss Eaton’s intention, after her American tour, to 
accept some operatic appearances in Italy, 

Following are excerpts from a few of the press notices 
received by Miss Eaton after her debut in Traviata at San 
Carlo, Naples, Italy: 

There was in this charming and most intelligent singer an artist of 
penetrating efficiency and strength. Eaton reaffir the beautiful 
quality of her voice, already admired by our public in other lyric 
scenes and other operas. She was a Violetta incomparable and was 
encored in all the theater with an ovation after L’Amami Alfredo. She 
is an artist of an assured future.—lIl Giorno, 


Roa Eaton's singing was received with enthusiasm. The young 
artist has obtained in reality a triumphant success. She has shown 
herself to be a finished singer, destined for a brilliant future because 
of her fresh and beautiful voice, the excellent discipline of her singing, 
the sureness of her high tones, and the grace and passion of her 
acting.—Sei e Ventidue, Naples, 


Following an appearance in New York two of the critics 
eulogized Miss Eaton as follows: 


Miss Eaton has a lyric voice of lovely quality, and a good sense 
of style.—New York Tribune. 


Roa Eaton wins signal success. The surprise of the evening to a 
majority of the audience was the brilliant success of Roa Eaton, the 
young coloratura soprano who carried the great congregation by 
storm. Miss Eaton, whose girlish and unaffected presence forewon 
the audience, sailed into the aerial melodic graces of the aria with the 
easy certainty of a veteran, and the calm confidence of the scholarly 
musician which she is. Her voice pliant, sweet, and resonant, and 
freshly florid, was ssh, perteet, roundly and freely released in the 
highest register, and delivered with the natural animation of a tem- 
peramental and sensitive artist. 

In attack and release she was always right in the center of her 
tones, and the effect was electrical, satisfying, admirable. 

The audience probably was a Heifetz audience, a violin loving, hero 
worshipping crowd by reason of the presence of the flawless violinist 
Heifetz on the program. Well, wf ot a taste of the true violin 
quailty in the pungent loveliness o' iss Eaton's flashing bravura, 
and they liked her songs so well, they called and recalled be 
York orning Telegraph. 


r.—New 


Farewell Party for Emily Stokes Hagar 


In order to devote more of her time to concert work, 
Emily Stokes Hagar has resigned as first soprano soloist 
of the Chambers-Wylie Church in Philadelphia. That her 
singing was greatly enjoyed there is evidenced by the fact 
that a farewell party was given to her and she was presented 
with many beautiful gifts. Mrs. Hagar was soloist at the 
Chambers-Wylie Church for over seven years. 

Some of the soprano’s engagements for February include 
the following: February 10, Wilmington, Del.; 19, Phila- 
delphia; 20, Germantown, Pa,; 21, Philadelphia, and 28, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Trevisan in Chicago 


Vittorio Trevisan, who has just been re-engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera for next season, with which organiza- 
tion he has been since its inception, and who finished his 
present year’s contract with that organization in Boston, 
singing for his farewell Don Bartolo in The Barber of 
Seville, has gone back to Chicago, where a large class 
awaited his return to his studios in the Fine Arts Building. 
Mr. Trevisan is one of the most popular and most in 
demand of teachers in Chicago, where many of his pupils 
are heard yearly in concert and opera. 


February 21, 1924 


Marcel Grandjany Arouses Sincere Interest 


No artist who has come to America in recent years has 
aroused more sincere interest among true music lovers than 
Marcel Grandjany, who gave a recital of harp music at 
Aeolian Hall recently and won the unanimous approval of 
both public and press.. Grandjany has been soloist with the 
various Paris orchestras, he is a member of the jury of the 
Paris Conservatoire, professor of harp at the Fontainebleau 
School, and a prize winner at the Conservatoire. 

These things are a guarantee of musicianship, but they 
tell nothing of the inner soul of the man that sets him apart 
from his fellows and makes of him a great artist. He is one 
of those men of whom modern France has reason to be 
proud, a man gifted with the mysterious power to say things 
with his music, both as a composer and as a player. Some 
of this may, no doubt, be learned, but only a very little of it. 
The rest is inborn, come to the fortunate from we know not 
what force in the ether which forever renders impossible any 
such ideal as genuine democracy simply because some men 
are born with possessions others can never attain. 

As a man, Grandjany impresses one rather after the man- 
ner of a grown-up boy. He is full of enthusiasms, and his 
manner holds something of. shyness, something of good 
humor, a little wonder at the earth as it is. He seems sur- 
prised at things. No doubt his sensitive consciousness re- 
ceives impressions that are withheld from stodgy humanity. 
He sees with the eye of the artist, feels with the soul of a 
poet. As for pose or affectation or conceit, or any of those 
unpleasant things some musicians seem to desire to make 
their stock in trade, he knows nothing about them. To him, 
evidently, his music is his all. He has absorbed it to such 
an extent that performance has become his second nature, 
perhaps one should say his first nature. 

And on the stage one feels that he is saying to his audi- 
ence: “Come, listen to this, it is something beautiful that 
we will enjoy together.” And then he reels off the most as- 
tonishing difficulties with a perfect ease and faultless technic 
that almost deceives us into the belief that what he is doing 
is simple, so simple does it seem. 

Grandjany was in America last winter on a visit to his 
sister who lives here—and his wife, it may not be out of 
place to add, though French, was born here. But, as he 
says himself, America is still new to him. He finds it “dif- 
ferent,” therefore interesting. He wants to stand and gaze 
up at the our skyscrapers, he wants to hear our jazz, he 
admires the great art-life which our wealth makes possible, 
he is fascinated by our outspokenness and our irrepressible 
energy, especially the energy we seem to expend when it is 
— at nothing and has no object—the American habit of 

urry. 

On the whole, it is easy to see that Grandjany likes Amer- 
ica. And it is quite as easy to see that America is going 
to like Grandjany. 3 


Amherst Musical Clubs Give Concert 


The ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel was crowded to 
overflowing with Amherst “grads” and those interested in 
the activities of the institution, on the evening of February 
15. The Amherst College Musical Clubs were heard in con- 
cert, and from the opening number, Lord Jeffrey Amherst, 
which the Glee Club presented with spirited emphasis, to 
the concluding number, To the Fairest College, in which the 
former members of the college were invited to join, the 
performance was a delightful one. The mandolin club, led 
by L. L. Hall, was also worthy of commendation. 

The glee club, H. W, Rogers, leader, included Burleigh’s 
Deep River in its renditions, and other selections characteris- 
tic of college. The evening’s guest of honor was John 
Jeffrey Amherst, Viscount Holmesdale (a descendant of 
the Lord Jeffrey Amherst). Dancing followed the pro- 
gram and “a good time was had by all.” 


Metropolitan Bureau’s Artists 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has completed its list 
of artists for next season: (Instrumentalists): Harold 
Bauer, Vladimir De Pachmann, Ignaz Friedman, Bronis- 
law Huberman, Alberto Salvi, Lionel Tertis; (Vocalists) : 
Maria Jeritza, Giovanni Martinelli, Anna Case, Edith 
Mason, Queena Mario, Louis Graveure, Tandy McKenzie. 


Easton to Sing at Stamford 
In connection with numerous concert and recital ap- 
pearances already announced, Florence Easton will sing 
at Stamford, Conn., March 3, in a concert to be given by 
the American Legion. 


Garrison with Philadelphia Orchestra 
Mabel Garrison is announced to appear with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in New York on March 4, and in 
Philadelphia March 6. 











POEM BY 
BRIAN HOOKER 


Press comment on a rehearsal given in concert form, 








with soloists and orchestra, at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, May 23, 1922: 


“The orchestration is particularly well done and there 
are many genial and delightful melodic moments, good 
substantial writing and there is no lagging of interest 
from first to last.”"—Musical Leader, 

















“THE WHITE BIRD | 


American Opera in One Act 
will be presented by the 


DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC. 


affiliated with the 


OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 


at the Studebaker Theatre, Chicago, March 6, 1924 


“The story is dramatically interesting, and the voice 
parts are well written, and there was a goodly amount 
of high class, spontaneous music. Picturesque moments 
are frequent, and the general impression of the music 


and libretto was favorable.”—Musical Courier. 


“The White Bird’ has decided merits and is worth 
staging. The book is good and the score, while it is some- 
times tuneful at the expense of dramatic effectiveness, 


MUSIC BY 
ERNEST CARTER 


contains much attractive music and some that is eloquent.” 
—Deems Taylor in the New York World. 


“Mr. Carter’s admirable creative ability and his thor- 
ough musicianship have placed him in the front rank of 
American composers and. the merits of his most recent 
contribution to musical literature were fully demonstrated 
on this occasion.”—Musical Advance. 
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Clayton F, Summy Musicale 

The Clayton F, Summy Co, entertained friends and 
business associates with a unique program of Musical 
Readings on the evening of January 30, in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, to honor the presence in the city of 
Frieda Peycke as the guest of Phyllis Fergus Hoyt, and 
the program was made up entirely of the compositions 
of these two gifted exponents of the art of musical read- 
ings. The Summy Co. invited not only those who use 
musical readings, but also those who sell them with the 
idea of setting forth by practical demonstration just what 
are the possibilities of the musical reading as a form of 
art entertainment. 

Edward Clarke, base-baritone of the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory, who makes use of many of the more serious 
type of musical readings, opened the program by speaking 
a word for the ideals and possibilities of the musical read- 
ing as a serious form of entertainment. Mr. Clarke em- 
phasized the value of the spoken word as a means of 
awakening interest and lending balance and variety to 
programs. Later in the evening Mr. Clarke gave The 
Old Chest Upstairs and Leonore, illustrating aptly with 
his beautiful voice and diction the points which he claims 
for the art value of readings with music. 

The evening was like the reunion of a happy family. 
Frieda Peycke and Phyllis Fergus have been girlhood 
friends; they both compose musical readings; they both 
studied harmony and composition with Adolf Weidig; and 
they both have had many of their best numbers published 
by the Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. To commemorate 
all these delightful memories they opened their program 
by reading together an extemporaneous poem written for 
the occasion by Phyllis Fergus. 

Mrs. Phyllis Fergus Hoyt, looking lovelier than ever, 
illustrated with her charm and artistry the wide scope and 
diversity of her talent. Amusement, bits of child psychology 
and serious philosophy were brought out in her readings, 
in all of which her musicianly playing of the accompani- 
ments enhanced and supported the speaking voice. Frieda 
Peycke brings to her work an originality which differentiates 
it entirely from that of Miss Fergus. Both composers ad- 
here to the same high art ideals, both are governed by 





A JOLLY PARTY, 
Left to right—Mr. Summy, Mrs. Haines (reader), Frieda Peycke, Adolf Weidig, Stella 
Roberts (violinist), Mrs, Bluhard (soprano), Rachel Clarke, Edward Clarke; seated— 


Phyllis Fergus and Helen Field, the latter a pupil of Frieda Peycke. 


Underwood photo) 


the same general principles, but it speaks well for the scope 
of this form of composition that two composers brought 
up in the some school can be as individualistic in their 
expression as these two women are, 

The audience was captivated with the verve, the vitality, 
the humor of Miss Peycke's readings. She uses the piano 
to intensify every mood and thought, to weave a back- 
ground of sound that is like a frame for a picture. Miss 
Peycke lives the story she is telling, therefore her audience 
lives it with her. The occasion was made still more inter- 
esting by the presence of little Helen Field, age nine, a 
pupil of Miss Peycke’s, who gave a number of child im- 
personations, in a manner at once mature yet childlike. 

The evening closed with the playing of Day Dreams by 
Phyllis Fergus in which Rachel Steinman Clarke and 
Stella Roberts played the first and second violin obligatos, 
and Mrs, Haines, reader, and Mrs. Bluthart, soprano, took 
part. This composition disclosed Miss Fergus’ musician- 
ship, the violin obligato being handled with real skill and 
the whole making a delightful as well as unusual number 
for a serious program. 


Virginia Powell at Ampico Studios 


On Thursday evening, February 14, an exceptionally in- 
teresting program was heard at the Ampico Studios. Vir- 
ginia Power was heard in musical monologues and her inter- 
pretations were very fascinating. She gave Rostand’s Hymn 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


118 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 


The ideal location for the Musician and Music Student 
Adjacent to Carnegie Hal! and Studios. Special monthly 
rates on application. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day 
Suites from $8.00 per day 
Restaurant is rendezvous of leading New York musicians. 
A la carte service at reasonable prices. 
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to the Sun, from Chanticleer, using as accompanying music 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's Hymn to the Sun, from Le Coq d’Or; 
an QO. Henry story, The Cop and the Anthem, with the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria, which was effectively played off-stage; 
Leetle Bateese (Drummond-O’Hare), The Lilt of a Laugh 
(Anon-Dale), and L’Envoi (Kipling-Dale), playing her own 
accompaniments; Hood's I Remember, Remember, with 
Schumann’s Remembrance; The Oracle (Ficke), with De- 
bussy’s La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin, and Heine’s Scotch 
Poem, with MacDowell’s Scotch Poem. Ampico recordings 
were used for the piano accompaniments, and solo records 
by Miinz and Godowsky were also played. Among the best 
numbers that Miss Powell gave were the O. Henry story and 
The Oracle. A large audience was delighted with the entire 
program and received Miss Powell many times. 





Martinelli and Yon at St. Francis Xavier 
Church 


On Christmas eve, 1923, Pietro Yon, conductor and 
organist at St. Francis Xavier Church, New York, pre- 
sented there a program which will long and favorably be 
remembered by all who attended. This comprised the con- 
certo in A for organ and orchestra, M. Bossi; Proper of 
the Mass, Gregorian; Messa Melodica for chorus, soli and 
orchestra, P. Yon; Offertory, Gesu Bambino, P. Yon; 
Communion, Ave Maria, P. Yon; and concertino for oboe 
and orchestra (manuscript), P. Yon. The guest soloist on 
this occasion was none other than Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who persuaded 
his friend, Pietro Yon to allow him to sing for the devout 
parishioners, for, as he expressed it, by so doing he would 
be able to live again the happy moments of childhood, 

Mr. Martinelli, whose operatic successes in almost all 
parts of the world have established for him an enviable 
reputation, revealed another phase entirely unknown to 
the majority of frequenters at the Broadway Music Temple, 
which was the showing himself the real man. 

At Christmas fime all are children, listening back to 
the simplicity of the spirit that touched us long ago. Only 
few recapture it so unerringly as did Mr. Martinelli during 
this past holiday season. Per- 
haps, because the secret wis- 
dom of childhood is never en- 
tirely lost by the real artist. 

When only a little boy, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli learned the 
music of Christmas in the little 
parish church in his native Italy. 
This was the memory that 
haunted him at Christmas time, 
and this the Christmas spirit 
that led him from the applause 
in the Metropolitan Opera 
House to the quiet worshippers 
of St. Francis Xavier Church 
on West 16th Street. 

Undoubtedly it was not diffi- 
cult for Martinelli to persuade 
his friend Pietro Yon to allow 
him to be a boy again and sing 
at church. And that is how it 
happened that the congregation 
at midnight mass on Christmas 
Eve heard Martinelli singing 
the offertory solo. His choice 
was a natural one, for he sang 
Pietro Yon’s Gesu Bambino, 
written six years ago, heard 
first in the Church of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, and now known the 
world over. This fine work has 
been heard often at Mr. Marti- 
nelli’s own concerts, but never 
did the great tenor present it so 
beautifully as in the reverent 
midnight hush in the church, 

When the organist-composer 
begged the soloist to tell him 
how to thank him in behalf of 
himself and the grateful audi- 
ence, Martinelli replied: “Give me permission to sing an- 
other,” and the Ave Maria, by Pietro Yon, was his choice. 


(Underwood & 





Gennaro Barra Scores at San Carlo of Naples 

Gennaro Barra, tenor, who was heard in New York 
several seasons ago with the San Carlo Opera Company, 
recently had great success in Traviata at the San Carlo of 
Naples. Following are a few excerpts from the press: 

The tenor. Barra, an Alfredo of grand style who brought to the 
scene his innate elegance, received the warmest applause. His fresh 
and passioned voice was rich in vibrations and of a color well adapted 
to this role. His singing left nothing to be desired. In the famous 
scene of the third act he was applauded in open scene and after each 
act was the object of unanimous approbation.—-Don Marazio. 





Barra, as Alfredo, noble in style, free in action, was applauded 
especially in the second and third acts.—Il Mattino. 

Gennaro Barra, singing for the second time this season this most 
difficult opera of Verdi's, won an excellent success. He has a voice 
fresh, facile and sympathetic. He is an artist of talent and sings with 
much grace,—Il Giorno. 

Gennaro Barra sang the part of Alfredo with passion and dramatic 
art and dominated the scene dramatically. His clear enunciation was 
notable. His voice is robust, especially in the central part of his 
range.—I! Roma. 





It is good to record the progress that Gennaro Barra has made as 
Alfredo. He was already Coown here in the part but never has he 
sung it before with so much dramatic temperament, so much passion, 
or » he such fine acting in the famous scene of the third act. He was 
frequently and warmly applauded.—I1 Mezzogiorno, 





Ruth Ray Engagements 
Dates booked for Ruth Ray, the young American violin- 
ist, for the near future by her managers Harry and Arthur 
Culbertson, include concerts in Chicago, February 24; Dan- 
ville (Ill.), February 25, and Pontiac (Ill.), March 3. 


Joint Appearances Booked by Metropolitan 
Bureau 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau is booking engage- 
ments for the joint appearances of Harold Bauer, Bronis- 
law Huberman, Felix Salmond, and Lionel Tertis, who will 





® Underwood & Underwood 
LOUISH HUNTER, 
the young soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
recently scored a personal success singing Musetta in Boheme 
for the first time with the company in Brooklyn. Misa 
Hunter will sing the same role next Mouday at the Broad 
way house. 





combine in a limited number of engagements to give pro 
grams of chamber music such as they have performed at 
the New York concerts of the Beethoven Association, of 
which Harold Bauer is the founder and president 


Mme. Leschetizky Coming to America 


Mme. Gabriella Leschetizky, widow of the famous piano 
teacher and herself head of the Leschetizky Institute, Paris, 
will visit this country next season for the first time, giving 
a series of piano recitals under the direction of the Wolf 
sohn Bureau. 


Alcock to Sing at San Francisco Festival 
_ Merle Alcock will take part in the San Francisco Musi¢ 
Festival the latter part of March, singing Mahler's 
Symphony and the Beethoven Ninth Symphony 


Richmond to Hear Gray-Lhevinne Three Times 


Richmond, Ind., has secured Estelle Gray-Lhevinne for 
three recitals for the middle of next August. 














IGLI 


Says of G. M. CURCI’S 


‘STAR EYES” 


Dear Signor Curci: 


[ heard your new song Star Eyes and I 
found it wonderful. 

The words are so sweet and the music very 
appropriate. [| am sure this song will have 
a great success. 

I can assure you, dear Maestro, that I will 
sing your song Star Eyes at my first concert 
this season in New York and-I will put it in 
every program of my tour next March, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) B, Gieut. 


Published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
11 Union Square, New York 
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A good composer never lacks a production, 
- . 
Do not speak of your success to colleagues less 
fortunate than yourself, 
- . 
In music, as in life, antiquity cannot privilege an 
error, nor novelty prejudice a truth, 


America will be completely musical when the tired 
business man prefers Stravinsky’s Sacre du Prin- 
temps to Follies de Ziegfeld. 

—_——— ~ 


“Few artists possess such a wild range,” said the 
Banner-Herald, of Athens, Ga., recently, although 
one is sure that is not exactly what the critic meant. 


o— —_—- 


The reason so few children are born in France is 
because they object to being sent to America as 
flute, oboe, and clarinet players in our orchestras. 


~e— 


New York Herald headtine (February 10): 
“Americans Win In the Musical Events in Berlin.” 
What are they having there, tonal Olympic games? 

Grote 

Word comes from abroad that the proposed visit 
of the Vienna State Opera to London for a season at 
Covent Garden has been abandoned. There was 
strong opposition to this visit on the part of union 
musicians—especially the orchestra players—in Eng- 
land. Although there has not been time to receive 
a detailed report from our Vienna correspondent as 
yet, it is reported that when the Austrian Govern- 
ment learned of the serious objections in England it 
took the initial step by forbidding the State Opera 
to make the tour. In all probability the net result 
will be that those in England who are trying to give 
London the first opera on an ambitious scale it has 
had since before the war, will give up the idea. The 
\ustrian musicians will get no English money—but 
neither will the English musicians. 

- -~—@- —-— 


The Storm Music of Arthur Bliss will be pro- 
duced for the first time in America at the Franco- 
American concert on February 22, at Aeolian Hall. 
Robert Schmitz will conduct, with Claude Arrau at 
the piano and Richard Hale and J. Delaquerriere 
rendering the voices. This work was written for 
Viola Tree’s production of The Tempest at Aldwych 
Theater, London, January, 1921, It is scored for 
trumpet, trombone, an orchestra of drums and piano. 
Above the roar of percussion and stabbing, lightning 
of brass, two voices, tenor and bass, declaim the 
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opening scene of The Tempest, typifying the ship- 
wrecked mariners. At the theatrical performance, 
drummers were stationed at different quarters of a 
completely darkened auditorium while a_ realistic 
effect of a ship in a storm was shown on the stage. 
It has been played many times as a concert piece in 
Europe, and has been described as the most terrify- 
ing storm music ever produced. 

———— 

The Ernest Schelling concerts for children are 
doing a world of good for the youngsters and for 
the cause of music generally. It has come to be 
understood that in order to make Americans musical 
in the future, they must be brought under the in- 
fluence of the tonal art early in their lives. “The 
child is father to the man,” said-some thinker, and 
he is right. Mr. Schelling makes his concerts not 
only instructive but also entertaining, for he ex- 
plains the music simply and appropriately, and de- 
scribes and demonstrates each orchestral instrument. 
Many grown ups could learn from the Schelling 
talks. Why not give a children’s concert for them? 

a 
A STEP FORWARD 

With Clarence H, Mackay, Felix M. Warburg, 
Frederic A. Juilliard and A. D. Wilt, Jr., sponsoring 
the plan to collect a fund with which to engage art- 
ists for radio concerts, it seems as if a step had been 
taken towards a partial solution of this vexing prob- 
lem. Contributions, so the published announcements 
state, should be made payable to the Radio Music 
Fund Committee and sent to the Central Union 
Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York, The art- 
ists are to be engaged by Arthur Judson and the ex- 
pense of broadcasting will be borne by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, WEAF, and 
aside from incidental expenses in connection with 
the administration of the fund the entire contribu- 
tions will be available for the maintenance of broad- 
casting programs. 

It would be improper to point out the all to evi- 
dent limitations and restrictions of this plan, em- 
bracing only one broadcasting station and only one 
concert manager, but we cannot but suggest that the 
collection of the contributions, unless these contribu- 
tions come only from the well to do and philanthropic 
men who already support so much music in America, 
will prove to be difficult if not impossible. That the 
average radio fan will send his check with any regu- 
larity is a probability so remote that it is scarcely 
worth bothering about. Without wishing to appear 
pessimistic, we simply cannot grasp it. People are 
not going to say to themselves “if we want music we 
must contribute towards it.” What they are going 
to say is: “Those radio people are making a mint 
of money out of sets, tubes, accessories—let them 
furnish the artists without which the business will 
die !” 

The Musica Courter has said, and now repeats, 
that this business, like any other business, must be 
put on a business basis for permanency. Nothing 
was ever yet kept alive by the contributions of a 
large number of people over a long period when 
somebody was making a profit out of it. In other 
words, business is business, philanthropy is philan- 
thropy, and ne’er the twain shall meet. The thing 
that keeps charities alive is the fact that they cost 
money, that they do not make money, and the gen- 
eral public has to be convinced of that before it will 
contribute. 

Also—what is perhaps still more important—the 
very beauty of radio for most fans is that the pro- 
grams cost nothing. The receiving sets constitute 
the entire outlay, and they can be made at any cost 
one cares to assume, from about five dollars to five 
hundred or more, But the fun—and this is the point 
—is in adding to one’s own set, buying the latest fads 
and having no steady drain or charge to meet—the 
ability, in other words, to lay the set aside and forget 
it when one will, with only the deterioration of bat- 
teries to think about. 

It was proposed several years ago that automobile 
owners should contribute towards the fixing up of 
the roads in a certain State. It was argued that they 
were the only ones to benefit, etc. But did they con- 
tribute? They most certainly did not. They might 
kick and fuss about the bad roads, but they would 
not pay any more towards fixing them than the State 
forced them to. 

The same will be found true of radio fans. This 
contribution idea is a step in advance, but it will 
never fill the bill, simply because Farmer Jones will 
not send in his dollar when he knows gosh blamed 
well that Neighbor Brown is not contributing, by 
heck! Artists should be paid for their services, that 
is certain, and if the contribution plan accomplishes 
this, well and good. Try it out, and if it fails it will 
then be time to put the whole matter on a strictly 
business basis ! 
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WHAT'S THE USE? 


We are amazed and astonished and discour- 
aged. We thought, in writing our editorial about 
Too Many Parents, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 31 issue, that we were putting our thoughts 
in language that could not be misunderstood. We 
have just reread that editorial from end to end 
and we still find it lucid and clear and plain. Yet 
here comes a letter from one of those children 
in whose defence we wrote our article, and this 
letter shows only too plainly that one reader, at 
least,—and who knows how many more?—failed 
entirely to get the point of it. Here is the letter: 

“Referring to your article entitled Too 

Many Parents, on page forty of the January 

31 issue, there it is mentioned that ofttimes 

the parents are the strong drawbacks of the 

would-be American artists, and shun the 
idea of their children becoming someone 
through the help of willing personages. But 
tell me if you can, what is the poor student 
to do where parents are willing to let their 
son or daughter go out into the world and 
fulfill their high ambition of Musical Art? 

I mean parents who are earnestly willing but 

unable to help any other way! In such a 

case, what would the writer of that little 

editorial say? I wonder.” (Signed J. P. K.) 

The writer of that little editorial would say, 
“J. P. K.—read the editorial again and you will 
find that there is not a word in it from beginning 
to end about parents ‘shunning the idea of their 
children becoming someone through the help of 
willing personages.” The whole point of the 
editorial was, that parents all too often want the 

help but go about it the wrong way to get it. They 
are not satisfied to accept honest help in the 
ordinary way from philanthropic individuals or 
foundations, but make all sorts of impossible and 
unreasonable demands, as if they were doing 
their benefactors a favor by accepting aid for 
their children. 

Instead of openly acknowledging their ignor- 
ance of the whole matter of art education and 
art life and placing themselves fully in the hands 
of some such philanthropic individual or founda- 
tion, they do all the talking, make their own rules 
and regulations, dictate their own terms. One 
such case came to our attention recently. The 
benefactor, knowing that the child to be gided 
was studying with an inefficient teacher, insisted 
in naming another—one of the most prominent 
7 gg the parents said nay-nay, and the deal was 
off. 

Can you imagine any such stupidity? Here 
was an opportunity to get not only temporary aid 
in the payment of music lessons, but to get to 
one of the best teachers in the world, and to 
make friends of people of social standing and 
influence, but the whole thing was turned down 
simply because the parents had inordinate faith 
in a second rate teacher. 

It has been said with absolute truth that the 
really wise man is the man who knows what he 
does not know, who has knowledge of his own 
ignorance, who has sense enough to realize that 
there are some technical lines in which he can- 
not possibly have knowledge. That is true of. 
every technical line unless it happens to be one’s 
own line. And music is a highly technical line. 
Those on the outside cannot hope to know any- 
thing about it, and the average parent is very 
much on the outside. 

Therefore, parents should take advice when- 
ever they are confronted with such problems. 
They should not attempt to guide their children’s 
musical destinies if their children are making 
music their life work. They may even have to 
face the possibility that their children are utter- 
ly mistaken and are not fitted by endowment for 
the musical career. They may, on the other 
hand, have to face the fact that the child is a 
genuine talent of the first order, and in that case 
they may very likely have to banish their own 
ew and plans and submit to the inevit- 
able. 

In either case, parents should not be willing 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of 
ruining a child’s life either by urging music or 
decrying it. Not only may they need to go to 
others for financial aid, but they should be will- 
ing to take advice as well. 

As for “shunning the idea of aid,” it is not the 
idea of aid that parents shun, but the idea of ad- 
vine one guidance, which is not the same thing 
all 2 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Mme, Ganna Walska (Mrs. Harold McCormick ) 
just before sailing for Europe on the Berengaria, 
Saturday, February 16, gave out the news that she 
is planning an elaborate Mozart Festival, to take 
place in June at her Theatre des Champs Elysées in 
Paris. 

Mme. Walska, in reply to questions, advanced 
this further information: 

“The theater, built by famous architects, is to my 
mind the most beautiful in the world, for its in- 
terior is decorated with paintings, frescoes, bas re- 
liefs, and statuary executed by some of the greatest 
artists of our time. 

“The building really houses three theaters, a large 
auditorium seating 3,000, a so-called studio-stage for 
rehearsals, where artists may have all the surround- 
ings of a regular performance (and not be rele- 
gated to utility rooms and foyers as is the case at 
most opera-houses) and a small hall suitable for 
chamber music, recitals, and the like. 

“In association with Mr. Walther Straram, who 
is to be the artistic head of the project, I am pre- 
paring to give a Mozart Festival in Paris at my 
theater, opening June 5, and continuing for the 
remainder of that month. We intend to do every- 
thing on the most finished and elaborate scale, and 
no expense will be spared to make the performances 
worthy of the master whom they are intended to 
honor. 

“I am doing this solely because of my reverence 
and love for Mozart, and because I wish to place my 
theater in the service of the highest form of art. 

“I do not know whether or not I shall sing at 
the performances, That is a question for Mr. 
Straram to decide, with whom | am studying at 
the present time. He has been my guest and con- 
stant artistic guide and mentor for the past two 
years. He is a marvelous musician and a great 
Mozart authority. He assisted for several seasons 
at the great annual Mozart Festivals in Salzburg 
(now about to be abandoned) and previously he 
was an ardent artistic worker at the Wagner Festi- 
vals in Bayreuth. He was also with the Boston 
Opera. 

“Mr, Straram is not yet ready to make announce- 
ments regarding the singers for our Mozart Festival. 
He also is sailing on the Berengaria, and expects to 
complete his casts with artists whom he will engage 
abroad, in Italy, France, Germany, and elsewhere. 
It is to be a true international festival, and no 
country will be barred from representation. We 
are not seeking ‘stars’ as much as we are endeavor- 
ing to find great talents competent to sing and act 
in the Mozart style. They must, primarily, be im- 
bued with the spirit of the occasion. No one can 


sing Mozart well who does not love his music. We 
do not object to ‘stars,’ but we are not basing our 
hopes of success on their participation. American 


artists are welcome, too, in fact more than welcome. 

“The costumes, scenery, stage decorations, and 
lighting, all will be in the hands of the greatest 
obtainable authorities in those departments. Already 
famous costume designers, painters, and technical 
celebrities are engaged in their preliminary labors. 
Mr. Straram and | have been working at this enter- 
prise quietly but steadily for over a year. ‘However, 
he is the prime authority and I am willing to be his 
humble co-worker. By the way, although Mr. 
Straram has studied in Germany, he is English, but 
left that country as a child, and spent most of his 
life in France. 

“Through my association with Mr. Straram I have 
learned to appreciate the true meaning of musical 
art, and in particular of the highest forms of opera. 
Grand opera formerly meant to me chiefly the ex- 
ploitation of ‘stars,’ the glamor of fashionable 
patronage, and all the rest of the superficial trap- 
pings that surround so many of the operatic institu- 
tions. I have been making special Mozart studies, 
of his life, works and period. I have read all the 
literature obtainable about Mozart. My historical 
studies have been exhaustive. I possess a huge col- 
lection of Mozart portraits and manuscripts. 

“The study of Mozart has been all-absorbing for 
me, and most fascinating, because I love to study. 
I am always studying something, and especially lan- 
guages. Just now I am studying German. That is 
in addition to my regular studies in singing, acting, 
diction, history of music, etc. I arise at 7.30 every 
morning and begin my lessons at 8.30. I never stay 
out late at night. I do not smoke, drink, or dance. 
I abhor cabarets, and hate jazz. I avoid both faith- 


fully. Jazz, of course, is not to be confounded with 
serious American music. 


I admire serious American 


composers and performers. I think that America 
has the best orchestras in the world. 

“Do you know that I made Mr. McCormick take 
me to Salzburg the day I’ was married (in Paris) 
and spent my honeymoon there attending and study- 
ing the Mozart Festival? That is where | conceived 
the idea of doing something along the same lines 
at my theater in Paris. 

“Last spring I was invited to the Chateau 
Choiseul, in France, to witness the special perform- 
ance of Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, given by 
the Duc de Choiseul at his ancestral castle. Beau- 
marchais, original author of Marriage of Figaro, had 
based his story on the flirtations and frailties of a 
Duchesse de Choiseul of that period, and her pres- 
ent descendant thought it a pretty idea to revive the 
work at the place where she had lived. We all wore 
costumes of the period, and the artists, dressed for 
their parts, arrived in ancient state-carriages, while 
the retainers and other helpers wore feudal liveries. 
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“HE PLAYED ON THE COAST” 





It was a picturesque and suggestive event and of 
course highly educational and inspiring for me. 

“If Mr. Straram lets me sing at the festival next 
June I shall feel deeply honored. Last summer | 
took part in the Paris production of Beethoven's 
ninth symphony. I was one of the vocal quartet and 
sang a very short soprano part in the choral finale, 
the socalled Ode to Joy, based on the Schiller poem. 
I had a special gown made for the concert and it was 
designed by a great artist and carried out by a cele- 
brated dressmaker. It was all in black and white, 
suggesting the transition from gloom to joy. 1 was 
proud to sing in the ninth symphony, and especially 
because I knew that so world-famous an artist as 
Lilli Lehmann used to glory in aiding its perform- 
ance with the few measures allotted to the soprano. 

“We intend to open the Mozart Festival on June 
5, but I do not know with which opera. Our reper- 
tory will include Don Giovanni, Marriage of Figaro, 
Cosi fan Tutte, the Requiem, and some of the mas- 
ter’s symphonic and chamber music works. We 
shall do Don Giovanni with the original finale as 
written by Mozart, and not with the revised ending. 
The original has not been done since 1835, at any 
rate, not in Paris. 

“No, the Mozart Festival will not be repeated next 
year, but we hope to do works by other composers. 
The festivals are to be an annual event at the Thea- 
tre des Champs Elysées. We tried to do Debussy’s 
complete big works this summer but the Opera 
Comique had a monopoly on Pelleas and Melisande. 
Next year that may be different. 

“I am not doing this to make money, but to ren- 
der homage to art. I am happy that I have the 
means to undertake the work on a scale commen- 
surate with its artistic importance. I always have 
felt that persons who have money should spend it 
in order to leave behind them something definite 
and permanent for art. 

“I shall return to America next October. 
sing here? I don’t know. 

“The Wagnerian Opera Company? Yes, it lost 
money, but | was glad to help them through some 
of their troubles. 

“What does Mr. McCormick say to my operatic 
and other artistic activities? 1 engage in them not 
as Mrs. McCormick, but as Ganna Walska. Mr. 
McCormick has no jurisdiction over Ganna Walska. 
He leaves her free to do as she likes, and she leaves 
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him free to attend to his Harvester and other busi- 
ness.” 
zr, 

At our solicitation, the foregoing facts were re- 
lated to us last week by Mme. Walska and we passed 
them on to the daily papers, not only because the 
story is true in every detail but also because it pre- 
sents such a completely different picture of Mme. 
Walska than is implanted in the public mind owing 
to the manner in which her matrimonial experiences 
have been handled by the passionate journalists. 

RRR, 

In reply to a rather personal question, Mme. Wal 
ska also gave out this: “I am not interested in men 
unless they are artists, and then | am interested only 
in their art.” 

ere, 


Dear Variations : February 11, 1924, 

How pleased I was when you ventured recently to express 
the opinion in your column that, according to your best 
knowledge, belief, persuasicn and_ conviction, Beethoven 
created a much finer work in the Fifth symphony than in 
the Ninth. This, of course, is the rankest heresy for that 
vast majority of persons who value music solely according 
to its weight and dimensions. 

It is just a coincidence that a few days before reading 
your paragraph several of us, including two or three pro- 
fessional music critics, had been talking about that very 
thing. One of us proposed the following line-up oi the 
Beethoven symphonies, arranged in the order of their in 
spiration: Seventh, Fifth, Third, Eighth, Ninth, Sixth, 
Second, First, Fourth. A particularly good joke was that 
not one of the half dozen present could recall the key of 
the Fourth, that poor little neglected waif among the nine 
Of course a list like this is likely to start discussion. The 
reason I write you about this incident is because I hope that 
it will stir up sufficient interest among some of your readers 
to move them to write and tell you what they think about 
the proposed arrangement, I am, in fact, interested to see 
if anybody still cares naively enough about Beethoven to 
really get excited about the subject. I doubt it 

Sincerely, 


Byron Hacer, 


eRe, 

What do those men do for a living whom one sees 
at matinee orchestral concerts, operas, and recitals ? 
Are they New Yorkers or visitors to the city? Are 
they college professors with no afternoon work, re- 
tired billionaires, or business men playing truant 
from their offices? If the last named, it would be 
a most hopeful sign for the cause of music in this 
country. 

Ree, 

The Victor Herbert suite of four serenades which 
that composer wrote for the Paul Whiteman con 
cert, is a delightful series of pieces, full of melody, 
color, and rhythmic variety. The orchestration re- 
vealed what a master is able to accomplish with the 
jazz complement of instruments. George Gersh 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue, for piano and jazz band, 
was another piece d’occasion, as the French call it 
aptly. The work is a distinct novelty in content and 
manner, and in one sense is the first important 
actual step in bridging over the chasm between jazz 
and the highest forms of music-making. The Gersh 
win composition, piquant, propulsive, and compell 
ing, reminded us somewhat in style and treatment 
of Paderewski’s Polish Fantasia, but of course it 
lacks the conciseness and craftsmanship of that opus. 
Gershwin overstates his case. He needs an expe 
rienced musical counsellor and condenser. But the 
young man is full of talent and promise. In revised 
form, his Rhapsody should be heard at one or more 
of our local symphony concerts. Which conductor 
will be the first to dare it? 

nme 

Concert and opera critics should be provided with 
telegraphic instruments affixed to their seats, like 
the reviewers at horse-races, baseball-games and 
prize-fights. It would make music-criticizing infin- 
itely easier, snappier, and more newsy. 

dl ” 


Ernst Koscherak, noted amateur music lover, 
tells us that if unexpectedly he were to hear over his 
radio Stravinsky’s Symphonies for Wind Instru 
ments, he’d think the machine out of order 

And Ernst’s mother, dear old Mrs. Koscherak, 
murmured at the Boston Symphony concert: “How 


I’d like to hear this fine orchestra play Johann 
Strauss’ Blue Danube.” 


neme 

We received a letter, to which we sent the follow- 

ing reply: 

George Blumenthal, Esq., 

c/o English Grand Opera Company, 
145 West 40th street, City. 

Dear Mr. Blumenthal : 

I am in receipt of your letter of February 11 in which 
you make some inquiries regarding the possibilities of success 
with the season of an opera company planned to give per- 
formances of Wagner in English, I shall endeavor to answer 
your six questions: 

(1) You ask whether this is not the Lo sony oy time to 
present Wagner's ‘Ring’ in E nglish at moderate prices. The 
psychological time to do so is at any time except in war- 
time, as the events of recent years have proved. Whether or 
not the public will attend such performances in such degree 
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as to make them profitable or even self-supporting I could 

not possibly guess. Wagner is given successfully in English 

in England, and there seems to be no logical reason why a 
similar project should not succeed here, If such perform- 
ances are well staged, well sung and acted, suitably equi 

with orchestra, well conducted and well worked up publicly 
through proper press work and authoritative assurances from 
responsible persons it would seem that a public demand for 
seats ought to follow. 

(2) 1 see no reason why The Ring would not be suitable 
for presentation as you suggest. 

(3) Other operas to follow The Ring ought to be Tristan 
and Isolde, Meistersinger, Tannhiuser, and Lohengrin. 

(4) The presentation of opera in English would be a 
great inspiration to American music students if it were 
given as suggested in paragraph I. 

(5) You are right in saying that there is a great deal 
of splendid material in this country. It is a’ question, how- 
ever, whether an opera company bidding for public patron- 
age should be the proper training place for such young 
artists, That plan would be all very well if America had 
a great many opera houses, as is the case in Germany and 
Austria. There the student is thoroughly trained, first of all 
at some conservatory or music school, and generally is able 
to sing several roles before beginning a protessional career. 
After graduation the young singer commences active work 
at a very small opera house in a very small city. Subse- 
quently, if he or she has talent, the upward march takes 
place toward the larger opera houses, and finally the great 
institutions of Berlin and Vienna are reached. At least that 
used to be the process before the war. 

In America we have only three opera companies of any 
account, and the public expects finished performances from 
all of them. They might resent very much the imputation 
that they are to listen to students or inexperienced artists 
trying themselves out publicly while the seat-holders are 
paying for the project. 

(6) You ask me why opera in English has not been suc- 
cessful in this country, First of all because this is not essen- 
tially an opera-loving country. It does not love the operas 
themselves, but is under the spell of sensationally advertised 
singers and their real or fanciful salaries. I am not re- 
ferring to the Italian groups in our large cities. They love 
their Lucia, Rigoletto, and Aida, but the rest of the public 
prefers baseball, football and movies to even the best of 
grand opera, I know that this is not the cheerful picture 
of music in America which usually is put forth by well- 
meaning but uninformed persons. However, I look at things 
as they are, and not as we would like them to be. My 
argument about opera in English is proved by the fact that 
none of the great so-called stars have sung in English (that 
is, in well-known operas) and as the public was not satisfied 
with lesser names, they simply would not support such 
productions. It has been my experience that the audience 
does not care whether it hears opera in Italian, French, 
German, or Chinese, so long as it can listen to and gaze at 
famous singers who receive large fees and prominent news- 
paper space. 

(6a) Of course, it is important to have good translations 
in English, but I do not believe that the previous failures of 
opera in our vernacular are due to faulty librettos. 

I trust that you will be able to overcome some of the 
objections I have mentioned, and I might say in conclusion 
that it~s one of my pet beliefs that anything may be done 
that has not been done before. Wishing you every success 
in your endeavor, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
LeonarD LIgBLInG, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
Re 

The Aeolian Review (February) has gp article 
entitled: “On Taking the Critic Seriously.” Who 
does ? 

nme 

The Lord preserve us from belonging to those 
persons described by Hermann Klein in a recent 
number of The Sackbut (London): “In the domain 
of art people are so vague, look so wise, and leave 
us poor students of the day in a maze of bewilder- 
ment, conscious only of the fact that the talkers on 
art seem to make the art infinitely more remote than 
even the most disappointed student had imagined.” 


nne 


A really great composer is one whose works suc- 
ceed in spite of everything the critics might do to kill 
them. 

mRe 

Those persons who think that the art of conversa- 
tion is dead, should listen to a prima donna and an 
impresario closing a contract. 

nne 

An old timer is one who can remember when 
Strauss’ Salome used to shock operatic audiences. 

nne 

Strange as it may appear, last week a Russian lad 
in the Bronx refused to study violin, and declared 
that it is his ambition to become a jockey. 

nner 

By the time the average pianist learns to conquer 
double thirds, he no longer cares to play composi- 
tions in which they are to be found. 

Rene 

“The president of the University of Michigan says 
the four greatest twentieth century figures are Henry 
Ford, Theodore Roosevelt, Owille. Wright and 
Thomas A. Edison, entirely ignoring the author of 
Yes, We Have no Bananas.”—-Morning Telegraph. 

nne 

There are to be musical contests at the Paris 
Olympiad next summer. Should not America send 
as its representative Henry Cowell, whose fist and 
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elbow work have won him such fame? If expound- 
ers of the piano, why not pounders, too? 
a 8 
Nilly—“Now he’s going to sing Who Is Silvia?” 
Willy—“Well, I'll bite; who is Silvia ?” 
Leonarp LIgBLING. 


-—_-©@—-- 
TRUE TALK 


It ought to encourage the American composer to 
know that at the present time, perhaps as never be- 
fore, steady and intelligent effort is being made by 
the publishers to further the sale of his work. We 
were particularly impressed by the true talk in the 
February issue of the monthly bulletin which the 
Ditson house sends out to all dealers. The text 
chosen was “A man may well bring a horse to water 
but he cannot make him drinke without he will,” and 
the little sermon went on as follows: 

“The above was written by John Heywood, who 
shuffled off this mortal coil in 1580, yet what he said 
applies today with even more force than it did at the 
time it was written, because there are more of us 
and greater activity in all branches of business. 

“To illustrate : we keep on telling you month after 
month of the benefit of getting in touch with music 
lovers, and music buyers, music supervisors, and 
organists and all the other members of the vast army 
who at one time or another purchase music, and most 
of our dealer friends pay about as much attention to 
it as the horse that will not drink. 

“The object of our Selling Points is two-fold; 
first, to increase your profits, and second, to increase 
our own, because it is a fact that if you do not sell 
the music and music books we publish they will lie 
idle on our shelves, and that is not good business for 
either of us. 

“A horse refuses to drink now and then for the 
very good reason that he is not thirsty, but to have 
the music dealers refuse to respond to. our sugges- 
tions made for their benefit is not because they are 
not thirsty for profits, but because they have never 
done anything of the kind, and don’t quite know how 
to begin. To all dealers in this class we can only 
say, ‘now is the time to begin.’ We have furnished 
the fountain of opportunity and now it is up to you.” 

———-@——— 
FOR THE GERMAN ARTIST 


Reports from our Berlin correspondent have de- 
scribed the pitiful state of certain non-commercial 
classes in Germany since the recent financial reform 
has set in. Hundreds of thousands in Berlin are 
today dependent in whole or in part upon charity 
for the sustenance of life. These are not the com- 
monly indigent, nor the unemployed, in the usual 
sense, alone. The sudden return to a gold standard 
of prices has impoverished the very classes upon 
whom intellectual endeavor depended for support. 
Today not merely workingmen, but also profes- 
sionals, doctors; teachers, artists, are forced to 
accept the bounty of the food kitchens. Such a food 
kitchen has now been established exclusively for 
intellectual workers, and more especially for artists, 
writers, musical artists, teachers of music, etc., in 
the West End of Berlin, An appeal has gone out 
from the committee, comprising some of the leading 
literary and philanthropic names in Germany. Amer- 
ican colleagues of these unfortunate brothers in art 
are likewise asked to help. Contributions may be 
sent direct to Otto Heilbut, treasurer of the “Hilfs- 
gruppe fiir Geistig Schaffende,” Bendler-Str. 35, 
Berlin, W10, or the Mustcat Courter will forward 
any sent to this office. 


ea Or 
CONGRATULATIONS, BALTIMORE! 


Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of Music 
in Baltimore, fills a position which has few counter- 
parts in the United States or in the world. He is a 
man of broad vision and fine capabilities, and will 
surely make Baltimore a far more worth-while city 
musically than it is at present. And he will do more 
than that—for his activities will be watched, and his 
influence will be far-reaching. Not only will Balti- 
more benefit, but the success of Mr. Huber’s work 
will attract other cities which, in turn, will appoint 
music directors and put music on a community basis, 
where it belongs. The hit-or-miss plan of musical 
enterprise is becoming a thing of the past. Rival- 
ries, jealousies, social intrigues (of which we have 
had so much in New York) are out of place in the 
field of music, and the appointment of musical direc- 
tors would do much to free us from them and give 
music a chance to thrive, as it is to have this chance 
in Baltimore. Baltimore is to be congratulated upon 
em things i first, ee having > A gars a pve 
and, second, upon having appointed such a director. 

pon having appo: 


A BIG SEASON 
Enterprising Manager Hurok is evidently looking 
for a very big season in New York next winter, 
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since he has already engaged the Metropolitan Opera 
House for every Sunday afternoon except two dur- 
ing the 1924-25 season. The only reason he did 
not take these two was because they were already 
booked. Mr. Hurok has the habit of thinking whole- 
sale in a way that astonishes some of his fellow 
managers. nate 
GERMAN PUBLISHERS PROTEST 


Exception has been taken to an editorial appear- 
ing in number sixteen of the last volume of the 
Musicat Courier by the Association of German 
Music Publishers. The article in question treated 
the price policy of German publishers, which, after 
— on the side of low prices during the period 
of inflation, changed to the other extreme to such an 
extent as to hinder the dissemination of German 
copyright music, and encouraging successful com- 
petition in the department of reprints, 

The association denies our assertion that a piano 
score of an opera published in Leipsic ever cost 
$7.50. The fact is, however, that our Berlin repre- 
sentative was asked for a poorly printed, unbound 
copy of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sniégourotchka, pub- 
lished in Leipsic, a price in German marks which at 
the rate of exchange that day was equal to exactly 
that amount. We did not assert that the opera in 
question was non-copyright, but even for a copyright 
score of such poor production that price is excessive. 

The association admits that the “key figure”— 
the multiplier used by the publishers for the calcula- 
tion of their prices—was raised above the gold mark 
rate, in other words, above the world price. It 
pleads as an excuse the daily depreciation of the 
mark, which often involved a loss to the publisher 
on the money itself by the time he actually received 
it. This excuse was justified up to the period of 
stabilization, and we never said that it was not. It 
was merely the policy of the “risk premium,” the in- 
clusion of which has thrown many a German indus- 
try out of international competition. Now, however, 
that the mark is stable, there is no longer any justi- 
fication for this policy. 

The association further says that we err in saying 
that the government forced the publishers to apply 
for export licenses during the period of inflation, in 
order to prevent the cheap dumping of music on the 
international market. It was the publishers’ organi- 
zations themselves which took the initiative in the 
matter. It is a minor matter; the difference ’twixt 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

If, however, the association concludes, upon these 
slight “corrections” of our argument, that the whole 
basis of our argument falls, it is committing the com- 
mon German error of basing facts upon opinion in- 
stead of opinions upon facts. The American pub- 
lisher is “warned” not to take up the fight of com- 
petition against his German colleague. In price as 
well as in quality, the association says that German 
printed music is equal to every foreign attack in the 
international field. 

In the matter of price of reprinted works, no 
doubt, German publishers will see to it that, thanks 
to cheaper labor, they will again underprice the 
foreigner, although in the matter of copyright works 
they will certainly insist on their pound of flesh. 
But when it comes to quality we are not so sure. 
The idea of quality in general has experienced a 
tremendous degeneration in Germany, while Ameri- 
can quality in all lines has an unchallenged reputa- 
tion in the world, 

If in shoes and machinery, why not in publishing? 
American book-making and music-printing today are 
equal to the best. CS. 


cmopncenlpccnmne 
ENTERPRISING AND PRACTICAL 


The Italian Government is nothing if not enter- 
prising—and practical. At the present time the good 
steamship Italia is on her way across the Atlantic, 
bound for a seven months’ cruise in Latin-American 
seas. She is loaded with the products of Italian 
industry, which are to be exhibited in all the prin- 
cipal cities of South America. She is also loaded 
with Arrigo Serato, violinist; Arturo Bonucci, cel- 
list, and Federigo Bufaletti, pianist. This trio is 
commissioned to display the latest products of Italy 
in the chamber music line and they will be an integral 
part of each exhibit. Somewhere behind this para- 
graph lurks a thought for every Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce and kindred organization in 
our broad land. 


neonsianslpineenin 
NOT NEW 

W. J. Henderson, in the Herald of February 10: 
“The next thing we know we shall have the Metro- 
politan > ouse giving Die Walkiire with the 
back of the scenery turned toward the audience so 
that all the tricks of lighting and stage effects shall 
be exposed.” There is no need for the Metropolitan 
to trouble, as “Variations” did so in some recent 

Ring parodies in the Musitcar Courtmr. 
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“AN EXPERIMENT IN MUSIC” 

That is what Paul Whiteman called the afternoon 
which he and his orchestra gave Tuesday of last 
week (February 12) at Aeolian Hall. Paul White- 
man—in case there should be one MusicaL Courrier 
reader who does not know—is the best known leader 
of the best known jazz orchestra in existence. There 
was an elaborate Japanese screen set built up on the 
Aeolian Hall stage, with some special lighting, and 
Aeolian Hall looked much more cheerful than ever 
before. Lights were out during the music, but we 
did not take advantage of the darkness to go to sleep, 
as we should have at a less interesting concert. 

It began with five extraordinary players perform- 
ing The Livery Stable Blues, with the aid of various 
instruments, a bowler hat and a large tin can. This 
illustrated what jazz was ten years ago. Then Mr 
Whiteman and his Palais Royal Orchestra proved 
what a change has come over the face of Melusina 
and Terpsichore in a decade. The elements of this 
change consist principally of saxophones, banjo, ex- 
tremely clever orchestrators, and a generall access of 
musical good manners. They layed Mama Love 
Papa? all dressed up so you'd hardly know it and 
then undressed it, so that it sounded worse than in 
its natural state. 

Soon an industrious young wind blower named 
Ross Gorman played an instrumental comedy called 
So This Is Venice. He variated the dear old Car- 
nival of Venice tune on no less than eight or nine 
instruments. If there had been time he would have 
played still more, because he ranges all the way from 
the topmost notes of a C clarinet down through to 
the bass end of a Heckelphone. Difference of em- 
bouchure between, say, oboe and bass clarinet means 
no more in his life than smoking a cigarette. 

After this, Zez Confrey, who wrote Kitten on the 
Keys and an instruction book on how to play jazz on 
the piano, which has sold 150,000 copies, walked in 
and kittened on the keys with and without orchestra, 
to the great joy of all present. 

After intermission Paul Whiteman brought in a 
half-dozen extra fiddles, a pair of horns, a celesta 
player and things like that, and the result was a real 
orchestra, an orchestra of remarkable power and 
sonority and a tone color quite its own. First it 
played some “semi-symphonic” arrangements of 
familiar tunes by Irving Berlin, who may be de- 
scribed without exaggeration as the Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven of jazz—all the old masters 
in one. Then came one of the things that the whole 
program had been working up to, an original suite 
of four serenades by Victor Herbert, specially writ- 
ten and scored for the occasion. It proved that 
neither Victor’s creative genius nor his orchestrating 
hand have lost their cunning. Each one had a typi- 
cal color—Spanish, Chinese, Cuban (a fascinating 
tango, the best of the lot) and Oriental. Next came 
three “adaptations of standard selections to dance 
rhythm.” The middle one of the three was Mac- 
Dowell’s Wild Rose, orchestrated by Donald Clark, 
who was also the remarkable first saxophonist of 
the band. Nothing would have delighted the late 
Edward MacDowell more than to be able to hear 
this. There was an exquisite section scored for high 
strings and saxophones in their high registers, the 
tone quality of which was so beautiful as to bring 
tears to the eyes. 

And then came something that decided once and 
for all the tremendous success of Paul Whiteman’s 
“Experiment in Music.” It was George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue for piano and orchestra. A lot of 
us got a genuine thrill at being present at the birth 
of a really new idea in music, It is jazz—but it is 
serious jazz. Some of it is funny; and when it is 
funny, it is a lot funnier than, for instance, the fun 
in Richard Strauss’ Til Eulenspiegel. On the other 
hand George has found for his middle section an 
emotional, moving tune on which Tschaikowsky 
would have built a whole symphonic movement had 
it occurred to him as, from its style, it well might 
have. The orchestral introduction is something quite 
unique in music, the first entrance of the piano man- 
aged with utmost cleverness. And the thing is unbe- 
lievably American. Willem Mengelberg heard it 
twice (went especially to a rehearsal before the con- 
cert) and he is said to have remarked that Gershwin 
had succeeded in doing what Stravinsky was trying 
todo. There is no such truth in that remark that he 
ought to have made it if he didn’t. Yes, this rhapsody 
is something different, as the ads say. It’s a bit 
loose-jointed in spots, a bit long over all for the 
material, but it’s a composition that starts some- 
thing new—perhaps a new school. Rhythmically it 
is extraordinary. And let’s not forget who made 
the orchestration. It was Ferdie Grofe. He was 
confronted by an absolutely new task for which 
there was not the slightest precedent, and solved it 
in such a way you felt it couldn’t be done otherwise. 
That combination which first gives out the strong 
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middle theme of the Rhapsody (low saxes and fid- 
dies on the G string, supported by soft brass) once 
heard, will never be forgotten. Paul Whiteman said 
it choked him up so the first time he heard it, he 


- nearly had to put down the baton—and there’s noth- 


ing easier to believe than that. - 

The experiment is over (though the concert’s 
going to be repeated on March 7). It was a great 
success. The daily press critics, young and old, 
almost to a man, greeted it with utmost enthusiasm. 
(Do you blame them, after their years of old banal- 
ities and new futilities?) And what did it prove? 
Well, it proved several things, some of them brand 
new, some of them already more or less known— 
among the latter, that there are more things to be 
gotten out of wind and brass than are dreamed of 
in any symphonic score. What do you think of a 
portamento on a clarinet? It took Ross Gorman five 
days to find a reed he could do it with. What do 
you think of a trombone that sings through a mega- 
phone with a perfectly legitimate tone, full of vibrato 
(not tremoto), and sounds more like a magnificent 
baritone voice than anything else, an entirely new 
tone color for any orchestra—only “any” orchestra 
doesn’t have a trombonist that can produce it. 

It also proved that, in further development, for 
other than dancing purposes, jazz must learn to get 
away from the eternal two rhythm, which gets mon- 
otonous in concert after a while ; but it also provided, 
in Gershwin’s Rhapsody, that this can be done. It 
proved that such a concert can move an audience 
that packed the hall to wild expressions of delight. 
We saw, for instance, Ernest Bloch, most earnest of 
musicians, smiling widely and beating his hands with 
delight. He is, Paul Whiteman tells us, going to 
write a piece specially for this orchestra; so is John 
Alden Carpenter. 

And most of all, it proved that there is something 
new under the sun in music, which we had all begun 
to doubt, notwithstanding Le Sacre du Printemps. 
There is a new tone color—several of them—pro- 
duced by a new kind of orchestra, one made up of a 
score of men, mostly virtuosos extraordinary (a 
trumpeter who makes E flat above high C with 
entire surety, for instance); and it proved that 
America is at last getting to the point where it can 
produce something which—be it good or bad—is at 
least original, without foreign earmarks of any sort. 
I’m not sure George Gershwin has not started 
something that is going to make young Russia, young 
Italy and young Britain look to their laurels. The 
others don’t count today, anyway. H. O. O. 

rr 
A WAGNER PHOTO-DRAMA 

At the first showing of The Life of Richard Wag- 
ner, a photo-drama, there was a musical program 
with excerpts from the operas, the artists being 
Mary Lenander, Sigismund Pilinsky, Hazel Weg- 
ner, LeRoy Weil, Armund Sjovik. The musical 
director was Elemer Pichler, who arranged the 
music. The film has undoubted educational value. 
Nothing could be better than for us to learn to 
honor properly the great man at his true worth, 
and especially the amazing energy and perseverance 
that kept him at work on his operas through pov- 
erty, exile, misfortune and ill health, such as would 
have ruined a man with less faith in the sacredness 
of his mission. It is a thing worth realizing and the 
film story makes us realize it. 

Oo 


MORE OPERA FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco has always loved opera, since long 
before the days it had the honor of making Tetraz- 
zini a star—for it is to that Californian city the 
famous Luisa first owed her fame. Last year’s 
fall season, under the artistic and business direction 
of Maestro Merola, with many Metropolitan stars, 
went so well that there is to be another season this 
year in September and October and the same com- 
pany is expected also to appear in Los Angeles. One 
hears, too, that the management of the Hollywood 
Bowl is thinking of giving a week or two of opera 
in September, in the great outdoor auditorium, at 
the end of the annual summer season of concerts. 

Sa 
NOT THIS TIME 

After all, Mr. Mengelberg is not going to afford 
New York a chance to hear Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps, which made such a sensation as played 
a week or two ago by Mr. Monteux and his Boston 
men. With the present businesslike and box office 
schedule of the Philharmonic there will not be op- 
portunity for sufficient rehearsals. He will play, 
instead, the Stravinsky Rossignol, which we have 
already had from Mr. Damrosch this winter and 
which is by no means so exciting as the Le Sacre. 
On the other hand, Mr. Monteux promises to repeat 
Le Sacre on the afternoon of Saturday, March 15. 








I SEE THAT— 





Massenet’s Le Roi de Lahore will have its premiere at the 
Metropolitan on the evening of February 29. 

Tokatyan will tour under R. E. Johnston’s management 
during 1924-25, 

Mr. and Mrs. U. S. Kerr were honor guests of the Minnesota 
Club at the Waldorf on February 9, 

Erna Rubinstein will make her only New York appearance 
this season at Carnegie Hall on March 14. 

One hundred and twenty-six sonata recitals have been given 
at the American Institute of Applied Music. 

Giannini will sing for the ninth time in New York when she 
appears with the New York Symphony, February 24. 

The Master Institute of United Arts has classes devoted to 
piano ensemble, normal training and criticism. 

Sophie Sanina is recovering from injuries received in a 
trolley car collision last June. 

Martinelli has obtained a two weeks’ leave of absence from 
the Metropolitan and is concertizing. 

Emma Roberts believes that it is not the mother's career 
that hurts the child, but the kind of mother who has 
the career. 

The Salter Music Studio in New York offers one free and 
one partial scholarship. 

Arnold Volpe has organized an orchestra at the Kansas City 
Conservatory. 

“Perseverance and improvement are two great factors of 
success—far better than good luck.”—Buzzi-Peccia. 
Ganna Walska’s concert activities in the United States dur- 

ing 1924-25 will be under the management of Hurok, 

Six hundred male singers will be heard at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 10. 

Shura Cherkassky, the boy prodigy, has returned from a 
concert tour of Florida. 

E. Robert Schmitz will conduct master classes in Madison, 
Wis., during the summer session. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff will present a negro baritone in recital at 
Aeolian Hall. 

Devora Nadworney frequently sang five arias in one concert 
during her recent tour in Maine. 

Five Daniel Mayer artists are contributing to the Music 
School Settlements Series of artists’ concerts. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company will appear in Atlanta, 
Cleveland and probably Rochester this spring 

The Italian Music League gave a dinner in honor of Monte- 
mezzi before he sailed for Milan, 

Warning has been issued against a man about thirty-five 
years of age who has been forging checks, 

A plan is on foot to collect a fund with which to engage 
artists for radio concerts. 

The Vienna State Opera’s London season at Covent Garden 
has been abandoned. 

Paul Whiteman gave a dinner in honor of those who aided 
him in making his Aeolian Hall recital a success. 

The Sistine Choir has just completed a four months’ tour of 
the United States and Canada. 

Mme. Cahier will make her eighth appearance in New York 
this season when she sings at Town Hall, February 24. 

Charles Hackett’s success with the Chicago Opera has 
resulted in his engagement for the entire season of 
1924-25. 

Menaton Rose will tour with Jeritza during March and 

pril. 

Many American teachers are active in Paris. 

The Flonzaley Quartet is this month giving its thirteenth 
recital at the Peabody. Institute. 

Marguerita Sylva is spending the winter in Florida. 

Members of the City Music League can secure tickets for 
concerts and recitals at reduced rates. 

Gabrielle d’Annunzio, the Italian poet and ex-hero, has com 
pleted his opera, Frate Sole. 

The Storm Music of Arthur Bliss will be produced for the 
first time in America at the Franco-American concert 
on February 22 at Aeolian Hall. 

The Ernest Schelling concerts for children are accomplish- 
ing excellent results, 

Manager Hurok has engaged the Metropolitan Opera House 
for every Sunday afternoon next season except two 
Contributions for the food kitchen to be established in Ber- 

lin may be sent to the MusicaL Courter, 

Georg Schneevoigt has arrived in America and will conduct 
the Boston Symphony March 8 and 9. 

Mary Garden predicts a “great, great” future for Fernand 
Ansseau, the tenor. 

Olga Samaroff gave an unusually successful recital at the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore, 

Eddy Brown will tour America next season under R, E 
Johnston’s management. 

Vera Schwarz is just as successful in concert as she is in 


opera, 

Marcel Grandjany, the French harpist, has aroused great 
interest in America. 

The Vienna Staatsoper is in a state of disintegration. 

Marie Sundelius was an honor guest at the dinner given for 
Mrs. Edward A, MacDowell at the Astor. 

It is rumored that opera will be given in the Hollywood 
Bowl in September. 

American Grand Opera Day was celebrated by the National 
Opera Club on February 14 

Harold Bauer recently gave five concerts in one week 

The Institute of Musical Art is to have a four story aynex 

Viadimir de Pachmann has completed his concert tour of 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Denishawn Dancers will present an entirely new pro 
gram when they give their only New York recital 

Herman Devries’ Souvenir D’Orient had its world premiers 
in Chicago and proved an excellent orchestral work. 

The American Guild of Organists will give an organ schol- 
arship at the Fontainebleau School. 

Germaine Schnitzer gave a luncheon in honor of Schnee 
voigt. 

Eduard Morike conducted more than fifty Wagnerian per 
formances during his sojourn in America 

Laura E. Morrill holds a musicale and reception at her New 
York studios the third Sunday in cach month from 
November to May. 

Mme. Louise Ysaye, wife of Eugene Ysaye, died in Brussels 
on February 13. x. N, 
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SAYS RODERICK WHITE— 








Having just returned from a tour through darkest Amer- 
ica, Mr. White dropped in for a chat and told all the latest 
jokes, gathered up, one suspects, in the men’s lounge of 
sleeping cars and the lobbies of hotels. In darkest Amer 
ica, he says, the people may not know anything about music 
but they certainly like it. They show up in droves and bring 
the babies with them, and if they meet you they want to 
know the name of the troup you are with and whether you 
do the hizh t:apeze act or the dog-faced boy. Each one of 
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them also has the remains of an ancient fiddle hid safely 
away under the hay, and fondly brings them in, sure they 
will be identified as pieces of the one and only Strad. 

On the stage &4t concerts is an upright piano which is 
everything but upright and has a preverse disposition to 
be handled carefully and with kid gloves. To this accom- 
paniment the violinist plays the usual program, including 
one big number, which leaves the public dazed and suffer- 
ing. However, if they survive they demand an encore, and 
somebody in the back row calls out for Schubert's Anny 
Maria. Still, says Mr. White,-one has to be serious, and 
he tries to take serious music in a light way and light music 
in a serious way, even when he has to play with a piano 
that has two B flats one of which is sure to be flatter than 
the other, 

Also, says, Mr. White, you can’t play jazz on the violin, 
and he doesn't believe jazz is ever going to be anything but 
jazz anyway. This idea some people have that jazz is going 
to be the foundation of American classical music does not 
appeal to him, and, as he says, why should it? Jazz is its 
own justification unto itself. It needs neither apology nor 
development, and as for the saxophone, he thinks it would 
make an excellent alarm clock. At least, you wouldn't be 
likely to oversleep or to lie in bed very long with one of 
those things playing around. And he says—and everybody 
will agree with him—that it all depends upon the environ- 
ment, and jazz is fine in its place, but its place isn’t every- 
where. 

Mr. White loves a joke, but more still he loves to study 
psychic philosophy. He likes to know the reasons for things, 
and if there is anything to be learned from the doings or 
writings of the mystics he is there to learn it. In his own 
art he has thought out a lot of «things that he puts into 
practice in his own playing and tells about in a most con- 
vincing manner 

“Putting it over” might be the caption of this chapter, 
for that was the subject of his remarks after he got down 
to serious things. And he starts his remarks by asking 


“where should the attention of the artist be when he is 
giving a public performance? And where, generally speak- 
ing, 18 it? 

His answer cannot be given all in one breath. “Play 


moods,” he says, moods; not notes. Just stop to think a 
minute about what a student learns. He gets scales, and 
what does he find in them? A little rhythm, a little intona- 
tion, but nothing else. Even the intonation learned from 
scales is a doubtful quantity, since the distance between 
notes varies constantly with the varying harmony, and this 
point is not developed in scale practice. Nor is, to any great 
extent, the problems of time, and still less that problem 
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which confronts every musician, the ability to think the note 
before it is played. 

“This is really one of the most important things in mu- 
sic, especially in public playing, and the gradual approach 
of mood music through scales and exercises, the gradual 
introduction to the proper use of tone color and dynamics, 
should be through that important link. Exercises of the 
proper kind, studies or etudes, all aimed in this sense by 
training the one thing that is really worth while in inter- 
pretation beyond mere finger facility : imagination. 

“Imagination is really the key to the art of ‘putting it 
over,’ and imagination begins with the imagination of the 
note before it is played. In other words, the artist travels 
ahead of his music, and draws his audience after him. Every 
worth while artist is a grown-up child, and must possess 
the child’s wonderful concentration of ‘jmagination—which 
magically transforms a row of kitchen chairs into the Over- 
land Limited. 

“And such imagination naturally, in the public per form- 
ance of music, does not result in the presentation of a ser- 
ies of pictures, but does result in the development of a 
succession of moods. After all, a mood presupposes a 
picture, an event. Every mood might be worked back to 
some cause which would normally produce it, and mood 
music is the result without the visible cause. Opera, ballet, 
gives us the cause, places the circumstances before the eye 
while the music satisfies the ear. 

“Absolute music denies the visible cause, nor need there be 
any visible cause for the artist of imagination. To him 
mood is a cause in itself. He has the power of casting his 
mind into any mood that is called for instantly. And 
this brings us to the important part of this sermon on ‘put- 
ting it over.’ Keep all the work right on the stage and 
bring the people to you. Do not play to or for the people, 
play for your own moods. 

“If a man gets hold of your vest button and tries to 
hold you fast while he tells you something, you may lose 
the vest button but you will get away at all costs. But if 
a man is intent on his own job of digging a hole in the 
sidewalk you are likely to waste valuable time standing 

watching him. 

“So it is with audiences. If you try to hold them while 
you are telling them something they are pretty sure to 
sacrifice their vest buttons to escape. People do not want 
to be told things. But if you can make them realize that 
you are deeply intent upon your own doings, and are doing 
something in the picturization of moods quite apart from 
merely running your fingers over the strings, they will stop 
and look and listen out of mere curiosity if nothing else. 

“That is like what somebody once said of the great billiard 
player, Hoppe. The question was asked why he always won 
his matches from every opponent. The answer was: that 
the others were playing Hoppe, Hoppe was playing billiards. 

“So it is that the concert artist is not in competition with 
his audience or with his music. He is centered upon him- 
self, his own moods, his own feelings. He relaxes, natur- 
ally, because the music carries him. He does not drive it, 
but goes with it. He does not bear the burden of carrying 
it or dragging it along, but gratefully accepts its companion- 
ship. 

“This is really the unconscious secret of every gteat and 
successful artist. He makes his music a part of himself. 
He and the music he plays are one, and the two together 
represent a series of delightful and vivid moods which ap- 
peal so directly and so unconsciously to the sympathetic 
moods of the audience that all else is forgotten. 

“The audience forgets itself, forgets to admire the tech- 
nic or the interpretation or any particular individual fea- 
ture of the artist’s performance, simply because it merges 
into the moods of the player in a state of complete self- 
abandonment. It is like reading a thrilling story. One is 
absorbed. One does not think of the print or the binding, 
the fine writing or the style, but abandons self to the tale, 
becomes a part, and falls into the moods of the actors of 
the drama. 


“The musician must create the same atmosphere. If he 
can, his success is sure. If he cannot... well, that is 
another story. F, P. 





Walska Under Hurok Management 


For the season of 1924-25, Mme. Ganna Walska’s con- 
cert activities in the United States will be under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok, Inc. Next summer will be spent by 
Mme. Walska in Europe, where (as told in another column 
of the MusicaL Courter) she is planning a Mozart Festival 
in Paris during the month of June, under the artistic direc- 
tion of Walter Straram. 





D’Alvarez, Lappas and Miinz for Biltmore 


The eighth and final Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale 
will be held in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on Fri- 
day morning, February 22, The artists appearing on this 
occasion are: Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto; Ulysses 
Lappas, tenor, and Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist. 


Metropolitan Theater League Gives Flag 


Mrs. Charles Augustine Robirfson, whose title is the 
Americanization Flag Lady, Veterans Foreign Wars of the 
United States, was given a beautiful silk flag, with silver 
and gold tassels, by the Metropolitan Theater League, Mrs. 
Blanche H. Camp president, at a meeting at the Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel, February 14. 
bugler were sent by General Bullard of Governor's Isiand; 
Grace Bradley sang the Star Spangled Banner, with Mrs. 


A color guard, escorts and - 
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it is most masterly. 





THE WORKING OF THE MIND IN PIANO TEACHING 
AND PLAYING 


An Application of Psychology to the Teaching and Playing of Piano and Other Instruments 
By HANS SCHNEIDER 


“It is the most fascinating book I have read for many a year, 
It is profound, accurate, clear and concise. 
always to the point and even delightful and picturesque.” 


Published by SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. :: —:: 
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John McClure Chase at the piano, and the occasion was al- 
together a fine one. Ethel Johnson, lyric soprano, sang 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Life and Death with deep expression, 
and Miss Bradley also made a hit with Mrs. Camp’s The 
Passin Storm, with violin obligato by Zalborg Leland, and 
Mrs. Chase as the capable accompanist. Anna Bell, pianist, 
played MacDowell’s Concert Study very brilliantly, Mme. 
Polifeme talked, and there were other features, all of which 
lasted too long. 


Snyder to Sing in Opera in Quaker City 

Leonard Snyder, the American dramatic tenor, (who sang 
in Europe under the name of Leonardo Del Credo, but has 
now assumed his ‘own name), has had remarkable success 
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with the San Carlo Opera Company, and the De. Feo Opera 
Company, also having great success with the Cosmopolitan 
Opera Company in Havana. He has been engaged by the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera House for the role of Rhadames 
in Aida on February 28, 


Bruno Huhn Arti Artict in Recital 


Suzanne Zimmerman, an artist pupil of Bruno Huhn, will 
give a recital of French and English songs for the 
Women's Club of Mamaroneck, N. Y., on Monday after- 
noon, February 25. She will be accompanied by Grace 
Buttrick, harpist. 


Aimée Olsen to Continue Study with Southwick 


Aimée Olsen, contralto, of Minneapolis, has returned to 
New York to continue her studies with Frederick Southwick, 
the well known voice teacher. Miss Olsen appeared in a 
number of recitals in New York last season, winning much 
praise for her rich voice and pleasing personality. 


Today’s Musicale at White House Abandoned 


Out of respect for the memory of the late ex-President 
Woodrow Wilson, the contemplated musicale of February 
21, at the White House has been abandoned. Mrs. 
Coolidge has decided upon a musical program to consist 
of several matinee Lenten musicales for the following 
dates: March 10, 17, 24 Hand 3} 31. 


Arden in Irish Music Program 
Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be heard on February 24 in a svecial concert of Irish music 
at the City College of New York. The concert is to be 
given for the benefit of the Franciscan Monastery at 
Garrison, N. Y. 


Giannini’s Ninth Appearance 
Dusolina Giannini will sing for the ninth time in this 
city this season when she appears with the New York 
Symphony, under Bruno Walter, on the afternoon of 
February 24, 


Gandolfi in New York 


Alfredo Gandolfi, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, has finished his present season with that organiza- 
tion, and is again in New York. He will be with the com- 
pany again next season. 


Simmons Features New Scott Song 
William Simmons, baritone soloist at the West End Col- 
legiate Church in New York, sang John Prindle Scott's 
new sacred song, Arise, Shine, as a morning offertory a 
few Sundays ago. 


Althouse to Sing for Legion 
_ Paul Althouse has been engaged to appear in a concert 
given by the American Legion at Stamford, Conn., March 
3. The popular tenor is still filling many engagements on 
the Pacific coast. 


Arrivals at Great Northern 
Among the recent arrivals at the Great Northern Hotel 
in New York are the following: Abraham Sopkin, violinist, 
and Ignaz Friedman, pianist. 


Maximilian Rose to Tour with Jeritza 


Maximilian Rose, the young violinist who gave a success- 
ful recital at Aeolian Hall on February 9, will tour in 
concert with Jeritza during March and April. 


Arden to Sing in Hornell, N. Y. 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. will 
be heard. in recital in Hornell, N. Y., on March 27, under 
the auspices of the Teachers’ Association of that city. 
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GANNA WALSKA’S THEATRE DES CHAMPS 
ELYSEES (PARIS), 


where she will give a Mozart Festival next June. 


MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ, 
who is singing Mana-Zucca’s new song, The Cry of the 
Woman, with signal success. (© Kesslere) 


EMANUELE DI SANT’ ELMO, 
a young lyric tenor, will make his debut at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of February 24. Sant’ Elmo's voice, according 
to those who have heard him, is of excellent quality and is 
used with intelligence. The program will be of an operatic 
nature. Alberto Terrasi, the well known baritone, will sing 
a duct from Boheme with Sant’ Elmo, and one from 
Trovatore with Margaret Hamill, soprano Maestro Dell’ 
Orefice, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be at 
the piano. Other assisting artists will be Giulia Maurino, 
violinist, with Sofia Maurino at the piano, and Mme. Jenny 
Fuga, who will be heard in piano solos. 


ARMAND TOKATYAN, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang on 
Tuesday evening last at the City College at a benefit cencert 
for the Lutheran Hospital. Mr. Tokatyan will appear at 
the morning musicale of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday, February 21. 


JOHN VALENTINE, 
{merican tenor, who will make his New York debut at 
Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, February 29. Mr. Valen 
tine returned recently from Rome where he met with great 
success in several concerts, earning the unanimous approval 
of the Roman press. (Hva Barrett photo) DOROTHY GREATHOUSE, 
coloratura soprano, who is in great demand in Chicago and 


the Middle West. 


Pee, 


VALERI ARTIST IN ITALY. i MO A 
The photograph to the left f ry : 
shows Eleonor Cohron, an artist , 
pupil of Delia M. Valeri, feeding 
the pigeons in Piazza San Mar- 
co, Venice, Italy. Miss Cohron 
sang with great success recently 
at the Teatro Sociale of Bergamo, 
Italy, in Tosca and Cavalleria 
Rusticana. The photograph to 

' the right shows Mme. Valeri, 
STELLA DE METTE, Mrs. Cohron, Miss Cohron and 
Mr. Valeri. Doge's Palace is 
seen in the background. 
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who is singing with much success on tour with the San 
Carlo Opera Company, of which she has been a member 
for several years. While in Washington, Miss de Mette 
called on Mrs. La Salle Pickett, wife of the famous Civil 
War general, who is confined to her bed and sees few visitors. 
When Miss De Mette sang for the aged lady she was told 
that her voice “is something spiritual and that it bears a 
message of the angels,” and many other charming compli- 
ments, (Apeda photo) 


MMMM nn 
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FLORA GREENFIELD BELIEVES IN STUDYING PROGRAMS 
THOROUGHLY BEFORE PRESENTING THEM IN PUBLIC 


Flora Greenfield is one of those fortunate singers who 
began as something else musical and in consequence learned 
a great deal more about music than a great many singers 
know—though with Miss Greenfield's inborn love for music 
it is highly probable that she would have studied it thoroughly 
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FLORA GREENFIELD, 


even if she had not begun by being a pianist. All the 
time she studied the piano she was conscious she had a 
voice, but it was several years before she decided that as a 


medium of expression she preferred it to the piano. 

Then she did what few voice students have the wisdom 
or the patience to do—studied steadily for six years before 
making her first public appearance. Incidentally, this study 
was all with one teacher and that teacher was Anne Steven- 
son, It was six years of steady work, work, work, at first 
on production and, when that was thoroughly settled, on 
songs and their interpretation. Then when, as Miss Green- 
field expressed it, at the end of six years she felt that her 
wings were strong enough to bear her, she ventured a 
public appearance and the reception which she got from the 
critics more than justified the length of time she had de- 
voted to preparation, 

Incidentally she has theories of her own about preparation 
of programs, “Of course, I do not mean to say,” said she, 
“that a singer needs actually to devote three years to the 
preparation of a recital program, but what I do think is 
that it is impossible to prepare a program properly in a few 
weeks or even a month or two. A song ought really to ‘sit’ 
before a singer offers it in public. It must be so well known, 
so familiar to the artist that it may be sung with an assur- 
ance that nothing in the world can disturb. Many of the 
songs that I used in my Town Hall program last November 
had been familiar to me ever since my childhood.” 

An ImMeEpDIATE Success. 

Miss Greenfield received some critical notices that were 
more than flattering for her first New York appearance, 
though it must be recorded that, previous to this recital, she 
had been on tour with Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
tenor, and won success wherever she appeared. The Times 
critic said: “The young soprano received hearty applause 
which came at each interval. The songs of the evening 
were given with skillfulness of diction which made clear 
every syllable with vibrancy of tone and brightness of style. 
She sang a group by German composers with much charm 
of manner and feeling for contrast.” The Tribune notice 
testified that “There was charm, and a command of varied 
expression, especially in vivacious numbers. . The 
program was received with marked warmth and encored.” 
Said the Herald: “She uses her voice skillfully. There are 
pure and sonorous tones, and her upper notes are powerful. 
She has charm and grace. In addition, she enunciates 
beautifully.” The Telegram critic wrote: “Her voice is 
naturally of the finest texture. She showed skill and good 
taste. She enunciates clearly and characterizes her songs 
with skill. Her personality is striking, and. she has a way 
of ‘putting over’ her songs that is quite effective. An ex- 
tremely interesting artist, she has all of the natural require- 
ments of an excellent concert singer.” Various other pa- 
pers had such phrases as “Miss Greenfield's voice is of cry- 
stalline purity and her attractive method of delivering her 
songs pleased her hearers immensely” (Telegraph). “A 
fresh strong voice and a buoyant, dashing way of singing 
that provoke enthusiasm in the hearer. She shows feeling 
for style and sang with splendid spirit and a clear enuncia- 
tion in English, French and German” (Mail). 

Just at present Miss Greenfield is on a tour through 
the South. She appeared in Baltimore on February 12; 14, 
in Spartanburg, S. C.; 16, Augusta, Ga.; 19, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; this evening (February 21) she will be in Akron, 
Ohio, and on February 25 at Scranton, Pa. The entire 
month of March will find her singing in cities of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Albama and 


Tennessee. In April she returns north to fill a’number of 
“a here. : 
iss Greenfield is a shining example of the young artist 
who refused to precipitate herself too early and unprepared 
into the recital field; consequently, when she did enter it, 
she was able to make a place for herself in a very oo 
time. é 
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Zerfii Replies to Proschowsky 
February 16, 1924 
To the Musica Courter: 

In the Musica Courter of February 14 you published a 
letter from Frantz Proschowsky in which he takes ex- 
ception to my comments regarding a statement which he 
made in his article, The Way to Sing, which was published 
in the issue of December 20, 1923. The article in which these 
comments were made was entitled Obscurity of Expression 
a Hindrance to Progress in the Study of Singing, its main 
purpose having been to urge the use of language which is 
intelligible to all, and that “to supply words with meanings 
other than those which have been generally accepted is an 
indefensible practice.” 

Mr. Proschowsky’s statement read as follows: “All of 
these unfortunate errors are done away with when the voice 
is balanced in its production through the mind logically 
trained to hear cause and effect.” My objection to this 
statement is that it is an impossibility to hear “cause” in 
the sense implied by his remarks. To substantiate my claim 
I supplied two definitions of the word “cause,” which repre- 
sent the generally accepted meaning of this term. If Mr. 
Proschowsky had read my article “studiously as he expects 
students to read it,” he would have noticed that I distinctly 
laid stress upon the futility of entering into “abstruse dia- 
lectical arguments,” for these merely lead to the obscurity 
and confusion which I condemn. Despite this, Mr. Pro- 
schowsky, in defending his statement, overlooks the fact that 
my objection was centered upon his interpretation of the 
word “cause” and forthwith proceeds to supply various defi- 
nitions of the word “hear.” Mr. Proschowsky’s dictionary 
yields him the information that it is correct to say that a 
judge “hears a cause”—which is undeniably true—but such 
a cause is in common parlance termed a “case” and relation- 
ship between such a cause and the cause which produces an 
effect is so distant as to be negligible. 

Mr. Proschowsky then affirms that an explanation of his 
meaning would not be necessary for a student of his book, 
but the article to which reference was made was published 
independently of any relationship to a book. He further 
makes the astonishing: admission that “if the foregoing as- 
sertion comprised all I had to say upon the subject, it might, 
possibly, be called the obscure; but the most casual examina- 
tion of the context will make the statement perfectly clear.” 
How are we to reconcile on one hand his plea for a studious 
reading of his book if a casual examination would make the 
statement perfectly clear, 

According to Mr. Proschowsky, “to hear through the 
mind” means “the sensing by mental process of the audible 
defects arising from error as well as the audible 
evidences of perfection of tone.” In this Mr. Proschowsky 
has supplied more evidence of obscurity of expression, for 
“the sensing by mental process of the audible defects” re- 
solves itself into “hearing” defects, for hearing is not pos- 
sible without the operation of a mental process. That the 
evidences of perfection or imperfection must be audible, we 
may take for granted as the subject deals with the produc- 
tion of the voice. 

In conclusion, I must express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Proschowsky for providing additional evidence of the pre- 
vailing obscurity of expression, as well as for his kind con- 
currence with much of what I said in my article. He him- 
self has stated far better than I could possibly have done 
the reasons why alas! I must still deny the gift of logic to 
the author of The Way to Sing. 

(Signed) Wurm A. C. Zerrrt. 


More About Parents 


To the MusicaL Courier: 

I have read the very interesting column entitled “Too 
Many Parents,” and think it quite apropos. However, in 
my own case, the exact opposite took place. When a young- 
ster, I was called the “boy soprano” and sang in one of 
Brooklyn's prominent churches and on occasions sang in 
a Synagogue. A composer having heard me on one occa- 
sion mentioned to my dad that I ought to have my voice 
cultivated by a good singing teacher. Dad listened, and 
that ended it. No thought was ever given to such a mon- 
strosity as such a course of instruction would then have 
been considered to be. For years I had been endeavoring 
to sing “tenor” parts, and did solo work in one or two 
oratorios. However, it was not until three years ago I 
conceived the idea of consulting a singing teacher to estab- 
lish the fact that I had anything of a singing voice. To 
my surprise he pronounced me a baritone. To bring my 
story to a close, I have stuck to this conclusion; I have 

reading for three years—never before—the MusicaL 
Courter, gaining many fine pointers in singing; the study 
has been a most fascinating one and I enjoy it immensely. 
Many thanks for the priviioge of reading the fine, edu- 
cative articles appearing weekly in your Musicat Courter. 

It is a question whether parents should be too much in- 
volved or too little involved. I must confess I think it a 
pity when they appear not involved at all and it may mean 
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years of idleness and of lost time. But what’s the use 
of crying over spilt milk. The past is history and gone 
forever; the present is here with us and it is up to each 
individual to make the most of his time. 

James Mac Crate, 


Hinshaw Takes Ludiker for Figaro 


Paul Ludikar, who has been en by William Wade 
Hinshaw to sing the title role in his Marriage of Figaro 
Company, is a native of Prague. Orginally a lawyer 
priaynen (a Bang of the great philosopher Masaryk, now 
president of Czechoslovak Kepublic), he started his 
musical education as a child. His father was conductor 
of the National Opera of Prague; his mother a famous 
contralto, Besides his scientific occupation, Ludikar was 
a pupil of the Conservatory of Prague, studying under the 
great composer, Dvorak, in piano and composition. At the 
age of nineteen he came for the first time to America as 
accompanist to the baritone Oumiroff, and it was here in 
America that he first decided to become a singer. 

Returning to Europe he studied singing at Prague, Vienna 
and Paris. His debut was at the National Opera, Prague, 
as Sarastro in The Magic Flute (Mozart). His success was 
such that he was at once in great demand and had suc- 
cessive engagements at the Royal Opera of Vienna, Dres- 
den, La Scala (Milan), Paris Grand Opera, and thence over 
nearly all the world, always meeting with success and sing- 
ing with the foremost artists of operatic stardom. 

Mr. Hinshaw first met him when they were both singing 
at the Boston Grand Opera, under the management of Henry 
Russell. Ludikar’s engagements have taken him to many 
royal opera houses of Europe and South America (Rome, 
Turin, Bologna, Firenze, Trieste, Colon, etc.) and he has 
sung under such famous conductors as Toscanini, Richard 
Strauss, Serafin, Moranzoni, Marinuzzi, Schuch, and Wein- 
artner. His great successes have been as Figaro, Falstaff, 

oris, Hans Sachs, Wotan, Mefistofele, Baron Ochs, Lepor- 
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PAUL LUDIKAR, 
as Figaro in The Marriage of Figaro. 


ello, Sarastro, etc. Ludikar has sung with equal success in 
all modern singing languages, English, Italian, French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. He is now an American citizen and loves 
America. He has given many recitals in New York and 
other American cities, always with great success. 


Marion Lovell Broadcasts Concert 


Marion Lovell gave a rare treat in broadcasting the 
following program from Aeolian Hall, Station WJZ, on 
the evening of February 8: Gretchen am Spinrad, Schubert ; 
Depuis le Jour (Louise), Charpentier; Song of India, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Ernani (Ernani), Verdi; Villanelle, 
Dell’Acqua; Little Lad o’Dreams, Clemont; Mad Scene from 
Lucia, izetti; Last Rose of Summer (Martha), Flotow. 

Many telephone messages—even a telegram—were received 
before she left the station. Marion Lovell is under the 
direction of Ada Soder-Hueck. 


Mme. Schnitzer’s Luncheon to Schneevoigt 


On Monday afternoon, February 18, Mme. Germaine 
Schnitzer gave a complimentary luncheon at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel to Professor Schneevoigt, the Swedish orches- 
tral conductor. Others present were Richard Aldrich, Mrs. 
Minnie nheimer, John C. Freund, Olin Downes, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Leonard Liebling, Berthold Neuer, 
Inez Barbour, Mrs. Sada Cowen, etc. 


Effa Ellis Perfield To Return 


Effa Ellis Perfield left Miami, Fla., this past week and 
will resume teaching at her New York studios on Friday, 
February 22. During Mrs, Perfield’s absence, her New 
York classes have been in charge of her Chicago teachers, 
who came on for that purpose. 











ADA 


ME VALERI STUDIO 


1924 teaching at Summer Master School, American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. 





Specializing in tone production 
and in the art of singing. 


381 West End Ave., New York 
Telephone Endicott 0391 
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ELIZABETH GUTMAN 
DISCUSSES FOLKSONGS 





Doubts if America Will Produce a True Folk Song, as We 
Have No Peasant Class 


“Will America ever produce a true folksong? I doubt 
it! We have no peasant class. Our farmers speed through 
the countryside in Fords, and tune into radio concerts. 
They do not find expression in the simple universal 
language of the folksong.” 

Elizabeth Gutman, the speaker, sat in her pleasant studio 
in Baltimore, and rather diffidently consented to answer 





Drawing by Carola Spaeth 
ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


attracting widespread 


questions, This young singer is 
attention in musical circles for her remarkable work in 
folksong research and presentation. The late H. E. 


Krehbiel wrote of her as the most notable singer of Russian 
and Jewish folk melodies on the American concert stage 


today. 
“Consider how folksongs are produced,” said Miss 
Gutman. “They are a product of the people and an out- 


growth of the soil—that is why they form the basis of the 
music of many great composers. Each one of us is 
nourished by the land in which he lives—he continually 
drinks in influences of heredity and environment. If he 
hears a thing all of his life, subconsciously it will become 
incorporated in him. Music is like that. One may not 
express just the same notes or the same successions, but 
the work takes on the color of the environment. That is 
why Russian music is Russian, French music is French.” 

There was a slight sound at the door. Toby entered. 
Toby is a large collie, Miss Gutman’s inseparable com- 
panion. He trotted over to her, waving his tail in a large 
flourish of welcome. 

“Isn't he absurd? Yet, he reminds me of many singers 
I have known,” said Miss Gutman. “I do not agree, you 
know, with the school of folksong singing which now has 
a large number of exponents—singers who use dramatic out- 
bursts to cover up mediocre vocal equipment, who try to 
camouflage their shortcomings by acting the songs in an 
exaggerated manner. I feel that these singers belong to 
the vaudeville stage. The concert hall is primarily for 
musical purposes, and those who appear thereon are not 
ente rtainment dispensers, but serious artists. 

“Folksong singing must be simple and sincere. When we 
think of our own | Be songs, such as Swanee River and 
Old Black Joe, we do not think of dramatic gestures and 
facial grimaces. We love these songs for the music and 
the simple words, which are woven into the lives and 
hearts of our own people. It is the same with the folk music 
of all peoples. 

“In folksong singing, as in all art, the important thing 
is to present the song simply and directly, in the style 
characteristic of this music. The singer builds the picture 
for herself, then interprets it, not too passionately, not 
too intensely, but naturally—as one would to entertain one’s 
self with a song known all one’s life. But one doesn’t 
achieve this effect by dashing around the stage, or by using 
anything so crude as the rocking of an imaginary baby in 
a cradle for a lullaby, The art of the singer alone must 
paint the picture of the song for the audience. 

“Meaningless dramatic gestures often obscure the whole 
musical context. Gestures should be subordinated to the 
context, never made to exploit it. By such prancings, the 
audience is distracted from the simple beauty of the 
melodic line—of a folksong which perhaps has the old- 
world simplicity of Michael Angelo’s David. Folksongs 
presented in this exaggerated way on the concert stage 
remind one of the stately Northern pine, which, when 
dressed up as a Christmas tree, loses its beauty of line 
and majesty. Please let us save the folksongs of all 
nations from the Christmas tree artists.” G. L. 


Zerfli Studio Notes 


The regular monthly students’ recital at the Zerffi 
Studios took place on Friday, February 8, at which an 
interesting program was presented. One of the most help- 
ful features of these recitals is the writing of criticisms, 
which is done by the students themselves, and which are 
so worded as to be of the greatest value to the individual 
singer. 

he Novick, soprano, appeared in a concert in Easton, 
Pa., on February 5, receiving the following notice in the 
Easton Express : “Miss Novick’s program was as difficult 
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as it was interesting. She has a delightful voice . . . and she 
made her recital enjoyable by interpretative variety.” 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY ADDS TO 
FAacutty. 

Berlin, January :28.—Rudolf Deman, first concertmaster 
of the Berlin Staatskapelle (Staatsoper), has been engaged 
by the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory to teach ad- 
vanced violin and chamber music classes. A. Q. 


MAAZzEL Scores IN DRESDEN. 

_ Dresden, January 23—Marvine Maazel, a young Amer- 
ican pianist, achieved a flattering success with the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto at his recent appearance here as soloist 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra under Gustav 

Mrazcek, A. 
Dresp—EN New HeApguarters oF Piano Deacers’ UNION. 
Dresden, January 25.—The Union of German Piano Deal- 
ers, founded in Leipsic twenty-five years ago, has removed 
its headquarters to Dresden, where it will continue to func- 
tion under the patronage of Franz Ploetner, of the firm of 

Ries, a member of the union ever since its foundation. 

A 


ErpMANN Piays New Krenek Concerto. 

Dresden, January 28.—Eduard Erdmann, who recently 
gave the new Krenek piano concerto its premiére perform- 
ance in Winterthur, Switzerland, also played the work for 
the first time in Germany in a concert of the Staatskapelle 
under Fritz Busch. The concerto in F sharp minor is thor- 
oughly original and of interesting content and workman- 
ship, and, as played by Erdmann, left a strong impression 
on the audience. gh A 

AmeErICAN Composers TAKE Notice! . 

Berlin, January 21.—The committee arranging the fourth 
annual chamber music festival at Donaueschingen announces 
that composers wishing to submit manuscripts for possible 
performance can send them until March 15. All manu- 
scripts, restricted of course to chamber music, should be 
addressed care of the music department of the Court Lib- 
rary (Fiirstl. Firstenburger Hofbibliothek), Donaueschin- 
gen, Germany. A. Q. 
DanisH Pianist Prays to Futt House 1n CopeENHAGEN. 

Copenhagen, January 24.—The young Danish pianist, Vic- 
tor Schéler, who scored such unique successes at his con- 
certs in London and Berlin in recent seasons, has been so 
warmly welcomed on his return from abroad by public and 
press alike that he has been able ‘to give three concerts in 
a short time and all to full houses, a ‘thing that has for a 
long time been impossible even for the greatest world- 
pianists. Schdler has also made a recent debut as a con- 
ductor and in that capacity has likewise shown unusual 
gifts. . 

ALFANO Mape Director or Turtn Conservatory. 

Turin, January 20. Alfano has resigned from 
the directorship of the Bologna Conservatory to assume 
that of the Verdi Liceo Musicale of Turin. It is said that 
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Riccardo Zandonai, the composer, will be called to Bologna 
if there is still to be an artistic director there and not just 
a manager, G. G. 
Danisu Music Has 
Copenhagen, January 23.--In response to an official invi 
tation from France, a series of concerts was held recently 
in Paris with Danish musicians and modern Danish compo 
sitions, The French press is very enthusiastic concerning 
works by Carl Nielsen, Louis Glass, Lange Muller and 
others. Amongst the performers the splendid Copenhagen 
quartet and the soprano Thyra Larsen had special praise 
fa 


PARISIAN SUCCESSES. 


Pizzett1 To Become Director or Mu.An CoNSERVATORY. 


Milan, January 26.—It is regarded here as most probable 
that Ildebrando Pizzetti, director of the Conservatory in 
Florence, will go direct to the Milan Conservatory, the most 
important in Italy. He would in that case succeed Maestro 
Giuseppe Callignani, who was for more than thirty years at 
the head of the conservatory and who committed suicide 
after receiving the decree obliging him to resign on account 
of having reached the age- -limit. His tragic end made a 
painful impression, since he had really been a benefactor 
of the institute, to which he had dedicated his whole life 
He created the grand concert hall which is among the 
largest in Italy and was always ne improvements in 
the school. He was a great friend of Arrigo Boito and 
also enjoyed the friendship of Verdi in the last years of the 
master’s life. As a memorial to him the concert hall will 
henceforth be called the Sala Callignani, G. G 

JADLOWKER IN OPERETTA. 

Berlin, January 19.—Herman Jadlowker, the Russian 
tenor, formerly a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, has gone into musical comedy. He made his 
operetta debut last night at the Thalia Theater in the Berlin 
premiére of Lehar’s Frasquita, scoring a popular success, as 
was to be expected. . Cs 

May Peterson Capacity Figures 
An interesting record for drawing capacity houses is that 


held by May Peterson in connection with her recent con 
certs on tour this season. To cite specifically: In Boston, 


Mass., 3,500 people heard the artist in Symphony Hall; 
Ripon, Wis., 1,500; Marshfield, Wis., 1,000; Oshkosh, Wis., 
2,000; Charlotte, N. C., 6,500; Atlanta, Ga., 2,000; Anderson, 


C., 1,000 and Amarillo, Tex., 3,000, making a total of over 
20,000 people who heard her in eight performances or an 
average of 2,500 people oer concert. 


De Horvath and Pupil in Recital 


Cecile de Horvath gave a recital at Taylor University, 
Upland, Ind., on February 12. Her pupil, Amy Degerman, 
gave a recital before the Rogers Park Woman's Club on 
January 10. 


MARAFIOTI 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





FEBRUARY Il 
Schelling’s Children’s Concert 


A delightful repetition of the children’s concert given 
previously by Ernest Schelling with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, attracted a packed Monday afternoon audience of 
youngsters and their guardians, Again Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn and other orchestral composers were played 
and explained by Mr. Schelling’in short, helpful, and amus- 
ing speeches, and also he set forth lucidly the qualities, 
properties, and uses of the woodwind instruments of the 
orchestra. The auditors, young and old, applauded demon- 
stratively 

Josef Lhevinne 


His many admirers found Josef Lhevinne to be at the 
height of his art when they went to hear him at his Car- 
negie Hall evening recital. Never have his tone and touch 
appeared so insinuating and many sided, never has his tech- 
nic been more crystal clear and brilliant, and never did his 
interpretations seem more varied or interesting. He con- 
quered his hearers unreservedly. The program included 
Beethoven's F andante, the Weber-Tausig Invitation to the 
Dance, the Schubert-Liszt Lindenbaum, Mendelssohn's E 
major presto, a Chopin group, and numbers by Debussy, 
Ravel, Piszt and Tausig. 


Beethoven Association 

The Beethoven Association again gathered together a 
notable group of artists for its concert at Aeolian Hall, 
February 11. They were Elena Gerhardt, Carl Friedberg, 
Carl Flesch, Lionel Tertis and Emmeran Stoeber, and the 
program was of the sort to which the Association has 
accustomed us—Hugo, Wolf, Schubert, Brahms. Needless 
to say, everything was done with extraordinary perfection, 
and those who like this kind of music as a steady diet must 
have been delighted. Personally this reviewer finds the 
Schubert naive, the Brahms too long, only Wolf entirely 
satisiying 


FEBRUARY 12 
Frieda Hempel 


At Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, Frieda Hempel 
once more gave her Jenny Lind program, the occasion being 
a benefit of the Rehearsal Club. She was, as usual, assisted 
by Coenraad V. Bos at the piano and Louis P. Fritze as 
flutist. Miss Hempel has given her Jenny Lind concert here 
before, so there is nothing new to be said of the program, 
which included this time as principal numbers: Rose Softly 
Blooming, from Spohr’s opera, Azor and Zemira; the ever- 
familiar and ever-welcome Shadow Song, from Dinorah; 
the Barcarolle and Prayer, from Meyerbeer’s opera, 
}.’Etoile du Nord, and Maria's Farewell to the Regiment, 
from The Daughter of the Regiment, as well as a number 
of songs appropriate to the program. 

Miss Hempel, in the Jenny Lind costume, was even more 
charming in appearance than usual. Though she has been 
here a full decade now, her voice and art remain as they 
were when she first came, The extreme ease with which she 
tosses off fioritura is as impressive as ever, and the charm of 
her singing still captivates. There was the heartiest of ap- 
plause for her and numerous extra numbers. 

Mr. Bos, besides accompanying her, played solo numbers, 
and Mr. Fritze contributed both flute obbligatos and a solo 
or two, 

Ulysses Lappas 

The Greek tenor, Ulysses Lappas, was heard in a delight- 
ful song recital on Lincoln's Birthday evening before a large 
size audience chiefly composed of his own compatriots. 
There was no doubt about the popularity of the former 
Chicago Opera star, and from the moment of. his en- 
trance on the stage to the concluding encores (among which 
the famous aria trom Pagliacci was sung to the extreme en- 
thusiasm of his listeners) he was recipient of spontaneous 
applause and vociferous acclamation, His full expressive 
voice, with its clear tenor quality, was heard to distinct 
advantage in the various numbers contained on the program. 
Scarlatti’s O Cessate, Reyer’s Sigurd, Duparc’s le Manoir 
de Rosemonde, and other selections by Mariotti, Curran, 
Samara, Lontos and Mascagni, with their taxing require- 
ments of three languages, were all in keeping with the 
high standard of the artist’s rendition of them. Not only 
his voice, but the charming personality of Mr. Lappas won 
him the distinct triumph that was his. The one Greek group 
which concluded the program, as wel! as the several en- 
cores which he was forced to give in between sections which 
were also in that tongue, drew forth an ovation and it was 
not until the singer shook his head and refused to continue 
that the audience was content to leave. Imogen Peay was 
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at the piano for Mr. Lappas and accompanied him with 
sympathetic skill. : 

As assisting artist, Horace Britt, cellist, appeared in two 
solo groups, the first Lalo’s Intermezzo, and later in three 
numbers by Hadley, Granados and Debussy. He performed 
well, displaying rich tone and fine shading in the various 
selections, and was accompanied by an excellent pianist, Ruth 
Muzzy Conniston. 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath sang before a large audience at Car- 
negie Hall on Lincoln’s Birthday, Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 12, and was greeted after each number with the en- 
thusiasm that is associated with his recitals, This depend- 
able baritone was in fine vocal form and sang with his 
accustomed vocal skill and finesse, expressive power and 
impeccable diction. A group of Old English, consisting 
of songs by Henry Purcell and Richard Leveridge, a tra- 
ditional Surrey air arranged by Lucy Broadwood, and an 
old Irish air arranged by William Arms Fisher, opened his 
program and showed his polished phrasing and smoothness 
in legato and cantilena singing. The following group of five 
songs was by Paul Graener, a modern German Composer 
who is better known in Germany as a composer of opera. 
Two of them were settings of poems by Christian Morgen- 
stern, While individual and interesting they were more or 
less sombre and rather conservative. Mr. Werrenrath’s- 
artistic interpretation of them all won for them much ap- 
plause, and for the singer an encore, Sinding’s Licht. Hans 
Sachs’ aria, Wahn! Wahn!, from Die Meistersinger, was 
excellently delivered, with depth of feeling and sincerity, 
and finesse. As an encore Massenet’s Vision Fugitive was 
exquisitely given. It was in the three Kipling Songs, how- 
ever, that the audience felt Werrenrath had come into his 
own, for those are numbers which he has made famous, 
they being particularly suited to his voice and style. Boots, 
by Hazel HS. Felman; Brookland Road, by Martin Shaw, 
and The Looking Glass, by Walter Damrosch, made an 
irresistible appeal, the first and last of -these-being sung 
with vigor and admirable rhythm and the second with ten- 
derness of expression. Fuzzy Wuzzy was a logical and 
pleasing encore. The concluding group was by contem- 
porary writers—The Admiral, written for Mr. Werren- 
rath by George W. Chadwick; Bless My Brooms, by Harold 
Craxton; Happiness, Richard Hageman; Drumadoon, Wil- 
fred Sanderson, and The Ringers (a request number), by 
Herman Léhr. Mr. Werrenrath’s resonant voice, his ability 
to color his songs effectively and appropriately, his intelli- 
gent and artistic interpretations and his admirable style 
always delight his hearers, and in this instance they were 
not slow to demonstrate their approval and enjoyment. _ It 
is worthy of comment that an unusually large proportion 
of his auditors, over half perhaps, were men. He was gen- 
erous in the matter of encores, and one of the best was 
Deems Taylor’s Captain Stratton’s Fancy. 

Herbert Carrick gave valuable assistance at the piano, 


FEBRUARY 13 


State Symphony: Siegfried Wagner, Guest 
Conductor 


Commemorating the death of Richard Wagner, an eve- 
ning concert of that composer’s works was given at Car- 
negie Hall by Josef Stransky and his orchestra. As a 
special feature, Siegfried Wagner was invited to conduct 
the Siegfried Idyll, which he did capably and interestingly. 
The rest of the program, led with spirit and understanding 
by Stransky, included selections from Meistersinger, Lo- 
hengrin, Tristan and Isolde, Rienzi, and also the Faust 


overture. 
Robert Naylor 


Robert Naylor is a young American tenor with that 
peculiarly bright quality of voice so typical of those of 
Irish blood. The quality is agreeable, too, and his pro- 
duction easy. He is thoroughly at home before an audience, 
and the program which he chose showed that he had a 
knowledge of what the average mixed audience likes to 
hear. 

He sang two arias—Una Furtiva Lagrima (Donizetti), 
and M’Appari (Flotow)—both of them suited to the lyric 
quality a his voice. Omitting the usual group of classics 
he began his song program with I Love the Moon (Rubens), 
The Secret (Scott), The Year's at the Spring (Beach). 
For the rest, except for two songs in Spanish by Alvarez, 
the list was of popular lyrics, including The Little House 
of Dreams (Burleigh), Brown Bird Singing (Wood), 
Evening Song (Blumenthal), Little Trees (Osgood). If 
I Were King of Ireland (Foster), Down to_ Garryowen 
(Osgood), Little Grey Home in the West (Lohr), Life 
(Curran), Little Town in the Ould County Down (Sanders), 
and Irish Love Song (Lang). ane 

There is no doubt that Mr. Naylor's singing pleased the 
audience, for there was a great deal of vy applause 
and frequent calls for extra numbers. Mr. Naylor the 
happy faculty of realizing in which direction his talent 
lies and in limiting himself exactly to the sort of work he 
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does best, with the result that he never fails to score a 
notable success. 


FEBRUARY I4 
Bernard Kugel 


Bernard Kugel, a young American violinist, was heard in 
his debut recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening. 
The newcomer created a favorable impression. His technic 
is well developed, his intonation absolutely reliable, and his 
tone pure and carrying, with the exception of an occasional 
harshness and rasping quality on the G string. | 

The program opened with Grieg’s sonata for piano and 
violin in C minor in which Mr. Kugel had the excellent 
assistance of Lyell Barber, whose piano playing was par- 
ticularly effective and outstanding. a‘ 

Mr. Kugel next played Glazounoff’s concerto in A minor 
with freedom and dash. A group comprising Romanza in 
F major, Beethoven; Vogel als Prophet, Schumann-Auer ; 
Conté Passione, Vecsey, and Guitarre by Moszkowski, fol- 
lowed, in which the concert giver revealed himself as an 
artist of much promise. As closing numbers he gave Sla- 
vonic Dance in E minor, Dvorak-Kreisler, and Zapateado, 
Sarasate. 

The piano accompaniments as rendered by Mr. Barber 
are worthy of especial mention, as they materially aided 
the soldist in the artistic rendition of his various numbers. 
The audience was very large and demonstrative. 


New York Philharmonic 


Willem cay eee rarely arranges dull programs, but 
the one which offered Thursday evening was distinctly 
so, particularly for the first half. The number featured was 
Richard Strauss’ new dance suite for orchestra, consisting 
of numbers selected from the clavecin works of Francois 
Couperin and scored for small orchestra without trombones 
and with harpsichord by Richard the Great; it was the first 
performance in America, and having the harpsichord (or 
rather the grand piano properly papered) on the stage, Mr. 
Mengelberg thought he might as well use it further, and 
began his concert with Corelli's Concerto Grosso, No. 8, for 
two solo violins and solo cello with accompaniment of 
strings, harpsichord and organ, played respectively b 
Scipione Guidi, Bela Loblov and Cornelius Van Vliet, wit 
Mr. Mengelberg himself at the harpsichord. Corelli wrote 
tunes that were the last word in modernity in his own 
day, but a very little of them goes a long way in the present 
time and when, after half an hour of him, one gets another 
half-hour of Couperin, the result is a very thin time. The 
Strauss-Couperin suite is nothing but a bit of easy money in 
the way of royalties for R. S. ‘He has done practically 
nothing with the tunes of Couperin except to orchestrate 
them—and there is very little striking m the orchestration, 
to be frank. Almost any one of the young Frenchmen, 
young Italians or young Englishmen, would, speaking cal- 
lously, have done much better with them. 

After the intermission there came another Strauss work, 
his early Serenade for Wind Instruments, No. 7, and to 
finish with, the famous Mengelberg warhorse, Les Preludes. 
But how these two were played, deponent knoweth not, 
for, ears and brain utterly bored with the empty formali- 
ties of Corelli and Couperin, he had stolen out on tiptoe 
after number five of the eight dances which are bringing 
in good “valuta” royalties to the pockets of Herr Strauss— 
more money, doubtless, than Monsieur Couperin ever made 
out of writing them. 


New York Symphony . 


For his first concert at Carnegie Hall this season with 
the New York Symphony, Bruno Walter chose a program 
more varied and interesting than the severely classic, dull 
one with which he began the previous Sunday. There was 
first the Schubert C major symphony, then the Tschaikowsky 
fantasy overture, Romeo and Juliet, and, to end with, 
Strauss’ Til Eulenspiegel. 

Mr. Walter gave a reading of the symphony which de- 
liberate in tempo and rather exaggerated in dynamic con- 
trasts, did nothing to lessen its “heavenly length,” though 
there was a = deal of clarity of voices and a clear ex- 
position of form in the reading. But, lads, how those 
brasses did blow! 

There was also in the Tschaikowsky a certain deliberate- 
ness which kept the passion from growing as it should at the 
big climaxes, though there was again remarkable clearness 
of detail. Til Eulenspiegel, too, went a bit slower through- 
out than one is accustomed to, and again there was so clear 
an expositioh of the individual voices that little parts of 
the instrumentation never heard before came to the ear. 
All in all, his work was that of a conductor of great knowl- 
edge and technical ability, a conductor who rarely, if ever, 
allows the heart to push the brain into the background. 
There was a very large audience which accorded Mr. Wal- 
ter and his men hearty applause after each number. 


Rosa Low 


A very large and distinguished audience greeted Rosa 
Low at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, February 14 
(Continued on page 49) 
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SCHNEEVOIGT SEES NEW YORK, AND LIKES IT—FINALLY 





Here to Conduct the Boston Symphony in the Hub City on March 8 and 9, the Celebrated Finn Proves Himself an Able 
Talker, Well Versed in Matters Musical, and Interesting 


Georg Schneevoigt never conducted in this country and 
it happens that the writer never happened to see him con- 
duct on the other side; but if he puts the same vigor and 
animation into his conducting as he does into his conversa- 
tion, listening to a program which he directs must be not 
only interesting but also decidedly exciting—and this, by 
the way, is the testimony which has preceded him from the 
other side. 

Prof. Schneevoigt arrived in New York on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 10. Naturally I asked him what he thought of the 
city—he had been a three days. 

“Why,” said he, “when I got into the cab at the pier and 
was driven away | thought it was the ugliest city in the 
world, judging by the streets I first saw. It was a great 
relief to find that the river edge of the West Side was 
not very typical of New York. I haven't been here long 
enough to know anything about your music, but I want to 
tell you with how much pleasure I am looking forward to 
the concerts I am to conduct in Boston on March 8 and 9,” 

“What are you going to play?” 

“Oh! that isn’t settled yet. As a Finn, I naturally prefer 
to do symphony by Sibelius, our greatest composer. They 
tell me that Mr. Monteux did his first symphony early this 
winter, but I don’t see that that should prevent me from 
playing one of the others. Then I have a new work by 
Alven, the Swedish composer. It is not exactly a new 
work either; in fact, it is one of his early works, sketched 
in his twenties under the stress of a great emotional dis- 





PROF, GEORG SCHNEBVOIGT, 
he distinguished orchestral conductor of the Konsertfoer- 
eningen in Stockholm, who has come to the United States 
especially for two guest appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, March 7 and 8. 


turbance, but he only finished the composition of it a year 
or two ago and it has never been played in this country. 
I am not sure yet whether or not I shall play it.” 

The talk flashed from point to point—European conductors 
and artists in Europe; European conductors and artists in 
this country; American artists and other musicians of whom 
he showed astonishingly full acquaintance. 

“Why,” he asked, “do some of your orchestras choose 
such extraordinary conductors from abroad when you have 
some thoroughly competent Americans—Henry Hadley, for 
instance ?” 

Then the conversation switched back to the Northern 
lands. 

“Is there an important man coming along up there?” we 
asked. 

And with one voice, both Mr. Schneevoigt and Charles 
Cahier—in whose apartment at the Astor the interview was 
held—answered “Rangstrom.” Ture Rangstrom is a Swede, 
still pretty young. “His thoughts,” said Schneevoigt, “are 
rugged and sturdy, typical of his land, and his way of ex- 
pression decidedly original.” Schneevoigt played his first 
symphony in his concerts at Stockholm and Copenhagen 
with notable success. 

There was mention of Carl Nielsen, the Dane, and the old 
master, Sibelius, who, liberally pensioned by the Finnish 
government, lives quietly just outside of Helsingfors, de- 
voting his entire time to composing; and of the contrast 
between his case and that of Sinding, veteran Norwegian 
composer, who certainly deserves well: of his native land, 
but receives no cent of support either from public or pri- 
vate sources and has a constant hard struggle to make both 
ends meet. Before one knew it, conversation had run on 
for almost and hour and a half and, had the interviewer 
not been obliged to leave, it might have continued as long 
again for Professor Schneevoigt’ s knowledge is vast and his 
acquaintances multiple in number. 

His is exactly the personality that is bound to make a 
success in this country. Too bad that he cannot remain 


with.us longer, but his engagements in Steckholm, Copen- 
hagen and Scheveningen, where he directs regularly each 
year, and his guest appearances in Berlin, call him back 
across the ocean in a few weeks. H. O. O 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER CONDUCTS 
BALTIMORE ORCHESTRA 


As Guest, the Son of the Famous Composer Scores Success 
in Maryland Capital 

Baltimore, Md., February 8—The recent appearance here 
of Siegfried Wagner as guest conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra was a noteworthy event. All seats 
were sold several days in advance and standing room was 
at a premium. Under the baton of the son of the immortal 
Wagner, the local band of musicians realized that it was 
an occasion long to be remembered and they played accord- 
ingly. The program was of three generations, including 
wr by the conductor, Richard Wagner, and Franz 
1szt. 





Kretster PLays Unpver Hanpicap. 

The Lyric Theater was threatened by fire on February 7 
and for a while indications were that it might be destroyed. 
Several stores immediately adjacent were burned and the 
box-office of the theater was chopped to permit the fighting 
of the fire. Despite this the theater was filled with smoke 
for several hours. Through the efforts of Managing Di- 
rector Fred. Huber and Resident Manager Al Young, con- 
ditions were righted so that the recital by Fritz Kreisler 
was given as scheduled. A capacity audience greeted the 
violinist, the crowd being forced to pick its way through 
the fire apparatus. 

RACHMANINOFF HEarp. 

Rachmaninoff recently gave a recital attracting his usual 
capacity audience. The eminent Russian presented his usual 
fine interpretation of a heavy program. .. D. 


Chicago Critics Praise Beulah Rosine 


Beulah Rosine’s debut recital in Chicago recently brought 
the young cellist the following encomiums : 

Beulah Rosine, a young cellist, gave a recital at Lyon & Healy Hall 
last night. jer program was ambitious, it included a sonata by 
Sammartini, a concerto by Saint-Saéns, a short piece of various eras 
and styles. She has made quite a bit of progress along the path of 
virtuoso playing, with much facility and attacking technical problems 
with apparent unconcern.—-Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Janu 
ary 31, 1924. 


Beulah Rosine, last evening, played the Hungarian rhapsody for 
cello by Popper with musical feeling, good tone and technic. In the 
sustained phrases she brought a warm tone from the instrument, and 
in ornamental passages she gave variety of color.—-Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, January 31, 1924, 


and Helen Freund, coloratura soprano, two 
neither of them new to those who are in 
talents of the growing generation, were 
Healy Hall last night. Miss Rosine has 
she draws a full tone of 


Beulah Rosine, cellist, 
young artist musicians, 
formed upon the flowerin: 
heard in recital at Lyon 
evidently been well and carefully schooled; 
adequate volume and carrying power shrases with dignified dis 
cretion, and possesses an engaging atform personality. She was 
most warmly applauded and caaapedile be-flowered. Her encore, the 
Jocelyn Berceuse, she played with exquisite taste—Herman Devries, 
Chicago American, January 31, 924, 


A very young and talented cellist came before her enthusiastic audi 
ence. She is a good cellist, able with finger and arm, and of a forth 
right nature which gives her playing solidarity and vigor. Her tone 
as a whole was broad and arresting; the young girl’s style, un 
hesitating and simple, includes in its scope more than the surface of 
a melody.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal, January 31, 1924. 


Alice Gentle’s Great Success with San Carlo 
Opera Company 


The Pacific Coast seems to believe that Alice Gentle must 
make at least one operatic appearance every year, and this 
year the Far West is again showering plaudits upon this 
popular and brilliant star. Despite the fact that she began 
the week by having ptomaine poisoning, dashed across 
the country from Portland, Ore., to Minneapolis to sing 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra, and dashed back again 
to Portland just in time to go to the theater and. get her 
makeup on, she achieved one of the most notable successes 
of her career in that city. 

The Portland papers spoke of her Carmen as follows: 


Alice Gentle proved her right to be called the Carmen of the 
century. She gave a thrilling interpretation, magnetic, full of sup 
pressed and smoldering passions, whims and coquetry, vivid charm and 
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intense vitalit A burst of applause greeted her first appearance on 
the stage, a ecsaae of the thunders of delight which increasingly 
showed the appreciation of the audience as her splendid interpretation 
proceeded. iss Gentle’s voice, rich and full of allure, was the 
medium for a myriad of tonal shades,—Portland Oregonian. 


And further down the coast, in San Francisco, 
answers echo as follows: 


Alice Gentle repeated the splendid characterization of the cigarette 
irl of previous seasons. And she did more, for she blossomed out 
ike a*beautiful and delicate bud into a gorgeous rose. The applause 


echo 





ALICE GENTLE 


an ovation. Vocally, too, Gentle made a 
It would be difficult to conceive of 
better singing. Beginning with the gay Habanera, which she did 
magnificently, Gentle seemed to soar higher and higher with every 
number until she rose to an apex of dramatic power.—San Francisco 
Call, 


she evoked amounted to 
better Carmen than ever before. 


An Important Engagement for Sylvia Lent 


An important recent engagement for the violinist, Sylvia 
Lent, has been booked with the Ann Arbor May Festival, 
May 23. This appearance will be with the Chicago Orches 


conducting. Since her professional 
debut a season ago, Miss Lent has steadily advanced to a 
point where today, despite her youth, she with 
mature artists and given. critical consideration ‘in advance 
of her years. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





|The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending February 14, Detailed reviews of those 
elections which Yhis department deems sufficiently inter- 
esting and important musically will appear in a later 
ue 
J (Goodwin & Tabb, Lid., London) 
BOGEY BEASTS, for piano, by Holbrooke. 
(Harms, Inc., New York) 
THE BLUSH ROSE, song, by Geoffrey O'Hara. 
(Lillian Russell, Worcester, Mass.) 


YOU (song), MOON LOVE (An Indian 


I WANT 
rTHE HOUR IS LATE (song), by Lillian 


Love Song), 
Russell 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
IN THE GARDEN OF TO-MORROW, song, by Jessie 
L. Deppen 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


SWEET MEMORIES, for piano, by Bert R. Anthony, 

ON GUARD, for piano, by Bert R. Anthony, 

SWEET DREAM WALTZ, piano duet, by P. Hancox. 

4 SONG OF INDIA (Rimsky-Korsakoff), piano duet, 
rans. by Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

VOLGA BOATMEN’S SONG (Russian Barge-hauler’s 
ong), piano duet, translated by Charles Fonteyn Manney 

THE BLACKSMITH’'S SONG, piano duet, by G. N 
Bordman 

MADRIGALE, for violin and piano, by A. Simonetti, 
arr. by Karl Rissland 

LA PALOMA, violin and piano, by Sebastian Yradier, 
arr. by Karl Rissland. 

REVERIE, for violin and piano, 
MacDowell, translated by Karl Rissland. 

A SONG OF INDIA (Rimsky-Korsakoff), violin and 
piano, translated by Karl Rissland, 

SEVILLANA (Massenet), violin and piano, translated 
by Karl Rissland. 

FIRST PEER GYNT SUITE (piano duet), by Grieg. 


by Edward A 


(Carl Fischer, Ine., New York) 
POLONAISE, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet. 
SCHERZO, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet. 
ETUDE DE CONCERT, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet 
SERENADE, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet, 
(J. Fischer & Hro., New York) 
\ VENETIAN NIGHT, cantata for solo tenor and 
oprano, and chorus of women, by Frederick W. Wodell. 
lHE FUNERAL RITES OF THE ROSE, part song 
for mixed voices, by Cecil Forsyth. 
UNTO ALL THINGS VOICE IS GIVEN, song, by 
\ Walter Kramer, 


Books 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York) 
Shamber Music for Amateurs 
By John D. Hayward, M.D. 


A useful little book containing lists of available music, 
carefully graded and described. 


(PWhite-Smith, Boston) 


A Course in Harmony 
By John Winter Thompson 


\ very good text book, thoroughly conservative, con- 
taining nothing new but a few misleading terms (such as 
“altered” intervals), but placing the old material before 
the student in a brief and concise form. 


(Rikola Verlag, Vienna) 
Ueber Musikalische Harmonien 
By Julius Winkler 
\ harmony book for violin students. It consists of a 
simple outline of the things every musician should know, 


and is rather more interesting than the average book of 


this nature. 
(Deran Company, New York) 


How to Play the Piano 
By Mark Hambourg 
If only some of our friends, the beginners, would read 


it! What a comfort it would be to the harassed critic, who 
hears, one might almost say night after night, these begin- 
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ners (and some who are not beginners!) do exactly the 
things Mr. Hambourg advises against. his is a book of 
chatty articles—the best kind. One feels that the mature 
artist is talking to his young friends. As Teddy would 
say: “A bully book,” 
(Summy Co., Chicago) 
How to Teach Piano to the Child Beginner 
By Louise Robyn 
This_is “a text book for teachers and mothers.” It is 


a book full of wisdom and deals largely with just what 
such a book ought to deal with—ear training. 


(Rikola Verlag, Vienna) 


Die Technik des Geigenspiels 
By Julius Winkler 

This a book written by a teacher for his pupils. It is 
interesting, and should be useful, especially for those who 
cannot have lessons with a first rate teacher. 

Music 
(Composers’ Music Corp., New York) 
Trois Fragments extraits de Les Paques a New 
York de Blaise Cendrars 
By Arthur Honegger 

These are songs. They. were originally written with an 
accompaniment for string quartet (full of curious harmonic 
effects), and this present edition offers both the original 
version and the reduction for piano by the eae, 

The poems have nothing whatever to do with New York. 
The poet (apparently) made a trip around the world, and 
set down his thoughts wherever he happened to be at 
whatever season. He happened to be in New York at 
Easter, hence these poems and New York as a locale at- 
tached to them, They are of the French “sob” type, not 
unlike those of Verlaine in his moments of repentance—La 
Bonne Chanson. 

Musically speaking these songs are of the ultras ultra. 
Nothing could be more advanced (if advanced it is?), and 
of beauty there is no trace—evidently not intended to be, 
the composer belonging to the school which holds to the 
belief that beauty is “old stuff.” teen 

However, strange as it may appear, the music is inter- 
esting. Why is it interesting? This reviewer has no idea. 
But it is. It grips one, and gives one the desire to dig 
deeply enough into it to find out “how he did it.” Next 
year—or next century—perhaps audiences will begin liking 
it. At present they only pretend to at futuristic orgies by 
the societies and leagues. 

(Composers Music Corporation, New York) 
O Child, O Child; Song of Fervor; May Day; 
Mirth (Four Songs) 
By Lodewyk Mortelmans 

These are brilliant songs, full of delightful melody, and 
provided with unusually. lovely accompaniments. This 
Flemish composer is a past master in the treatment of this 
light idiom, and singers will surely find pleasure and profit 
in becoming acquainted with these new works. They are of 
concert size, though not especially difficult. 

(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York) 
Seek Ye the Lord 
By Russell J. England 

The composer of this song has first-rate ideas but takes 
some liberties with the orthodox tradition of part-writing. 
However, it will not do to be hypercritical, and few singers 
will have any objection to these matters in a piece of music 
otherwise so singable. It is a sacred song of moderate diffi- 
culty, with a brisk middle movement and a flowing melody 


of real merit. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Just Play Make-Believe (Song) 
By Kathryn Donart-Webster 
A popular ballad, somewhat raggy. It would make a hit 
on Broadway. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 
Another Day; Before Sunset; Music in the Soul 
(Three Songs) 
By Robert Braine 
Very fine ballads of popular nature but far superior tech- 
nically and inspirationally to the average ballad with which 
the market is glutted. The accompaniments show both care 
in preparation and skill of workmanship, and will please 
both pianist and singer, offering variety for the one and 
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good support for the other. The tunes are absolutely un- 
affected and thoroughly pleasing, and the words all properly 
accented. These are songs destined to sure success. 


(White-Smith Co., Boston) 


Ave Maria 
By Peter Volpe 
This is a sacred song with Latin and English text suit- 
able for Catholic churches, or, with the English text, for 
any religious service. The music is simple and excellent, 
with a fine climax. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Four Concert Transcriptions for Violin and 
Piano 
By Paul Kochanski 

La Campanella (Liszt), Nocturne (Chopin), Mazurka 
(Chopin), Melodie Arabe (Glazounoff), all brilliant and 
difficult pieces of the virtuoso type. The arrangements are 
splendid, and the set forms a valuable contribution to music 
of this sort. Advanced students and concert artists will be 
delighted with them. The violin part shows amazing fer- 
tility of mind, a successful use of all possible effects. They 
will especially appeal to concert audiences. 


(Harms, New York) 


O Light of All the World 


By Bernard Hamblen 
A sacred ballad of the verse-refrain type. It has a good 
tune and tasteful harmonies and should be as successful as 
the other works of this popular composer. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Organ Music: From Chapel Walls (Theodore 

Hoeck), Tears and Smiles (Edwin H. Lemare), 

An Indian Serenade (Harry L. Vibbard), 
Arietta (Ralph Kinder) 


The first of these is a popular tune arranged for organ by 
Alexander Russell with the skill that one would expect. It 
is a fine piece of work and will be a favorite with organists. 

Lemare astonishes us in Smiles, with a good little piece 
of real American rag-time. If the Broadway managers get 
hold of this we may expect to see it danced to and jazzed. 
Something for Paul Whiteman. 

An Indian Serenade is a very colorful piece of writing, the 
sort of organ music that this reviewer thinks most appropri- 
ate to the instrument (in spite of the dry fugues of old!) The 
possibility of orchestration on the organ is a thing that 
ought never to escape the organ composer—only the com- 
poser should think in colors, not try to add the colors 
afterwards, which is not the same thing at all. This is a 
bit of real color, and a clever player could make much of it. 

The Arietta is a rather trivial study in staccato playing. 
The tune is somewhat in the nature of a waltz. 


(Theodore Presser, Philadelphia) 
Little Telltale (Song) 


By T. F. H. Candlyn 


This is a setting of words by Caroline L. Summer and 
is a pleasant little song with a good tune and a cleverly 
made accompaniment, The poem is a story, and the music 
tells it faithfully, 

(J. & W. Chester, London) 


Golden Eyes (Song) 
By Reginald Steggall 

This is a beautiful work. It is written in a very modern 
style but not dissonant. Rather has the composer used a 
very individual system of overtones after the diatonic plan 
of his own that gives a delightfully atmospheric effect. The 
voice part is simple, flowing, expressive. A most excellent 
composition ! M. 


Fine Critical Praise for Bruce Simonds 


Bruce Simonds scored a success when he appeared in 
recital recently in New Haven. According to the critic 
of the Register, “The pianist's program demanded a fluent 
and varied technic. The Beethoven sonata was rich in 
delicacy of finish, especially the moderato cantabile. The 
manner in which the Schumann work was given with its 
massive chords of the allegro, played with clean cut surety, 
the scherzino so skilfully handled and the prettily colored 
finale, showed careful preparation.” The critic of the 
New Haven Journal-Courier was equally high in his praise 
of the pianist, stating: “Mr. Simonds is a finished techni- 
cian, his playing has fine color, tonal beauty, clarity and 
energy or poetic loveliness as required. The concert 
exemplified the best traditions of pianistic art.” 
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A feature of vocal study which merits serious considera- 
tion is the familiar practice of opinion hunting so freely 
indulged in by vocal students,: who, feeling the need of 
bolstering up their morale seek again and again to obtain 
the assurance that they will become famous. On the 
other hand, we have the vocal oracles who sit in judgment 
and do not hesitate to predict fame or failure for those 
who seek their advice, thus taking it upon themselves to 
see far into the future, and who must feel themselves 
capable of foreseeing the general trend of happenings for 
a considerable period of years. Despite the warning which 
might be derived from the experiences of singers who have 
survived discouragements and achieved recognition, these 
oracles, or “diagnosticians” as they like to term themselves, 
continue to insist upon their right to prophecy, handing 
out their judgments with a confidence which could hardly 
have its root in anything but ignorance. So exalted a 
feeling of superiority could not possibly come from 
thoughtful study. 

In the first place, how much can be learned regarding a 
person's ability during a short interview such as an audi- 
tion usually represents? Even provided the vocal possi- 
bilities are encouraging and the general results of the hear- 
ing satisfactory, what can be gathered in a few minutes 
of a person's ability for study, success in meeting adver- 
sity and discouragement, determination to succeed, all of 
which constitute qualities of the most vital importance? 
And yet, despite the obvious absurdity of the whole matter, 
we are continually confronted with just this situation. 

The chief factor responsible for the persistence of such 
a fallacious system is that of presupposing the existence 
of a voice without allowing for the possibilities of its 
development. To the average person, and, it must be added, 
to the average musician, voice represents a concrete entity 
which either exists in a throat or does not exist, as the 
case may be. To pause for a moment to consider what 
voice is, we find that it is a condition of motion of 
the air, and exists only as long as this motion is main- 
tained. To inquire into the causes of the origin of this 
motion reveals the fact that the vocal cords are the origina- 
tors, and the cavities of the mouth and nose the intensifiers 
of this motion. The only part of the actual instrument 
which can be developed is that of the muscular action 
responsible for pitch changes, and which must be strength- 
ened if correct singing conditions are to be established. To 
develop muscles, time and exercise are required, and there 
is no known method for eliminating the time factor. There- 
fore, when a diagnostician is confronted with an unde- 
veloped voice he is required to state just how much 
development may be expected from muscles as yet un- 
developed, how the tone quality will be affected after such 
development has been carried out and proper resonance 
induced, whether the mental ability of the student will 
permit of rational study, and a host of other qualifications 
the majority of which may be almost entirely latent. A 
consideration of these facts must elicit admiration for the 
magnificent super-confidence possessed by these oracles, 
encouraging or discouraging as the mood strikes them. 
When owing to their lack of accurate information upon 
the subject they fail to recognize the indications of possible 
development in a voice, they seek to cover up their lack 
of discernment by hurling abuse at those who disagree 
with their opinions, and endeavor to create the belief that 
failure to endorse their judgment constitutes a promise to 
supply phenomenal voices upon demand. 

It is a significant fact that such remarks usually emanate 
from those who, having rested secure in the prevailing ignor- 
ance of vocal matters, view the gradual, but nevertheless 
certain advance of knowledge pertaining to the voice with 
something akin to apprehension. While they may perhaps 
reveal their own feelings by the use of uncomplimentary 
epithets, it would be as well to remind them that abuse can 
hardly be considered as constructive nor did it ever prove 
anything. If they feel their safety is being. menaced, they 
must build up the bulwarks with something which has a 
greater power of resistance than that of abuse. Informa- 
tion of a more definite character than is contained in the 
customary mournful chant regarding the past glories of 
song must be forthcoming if it is to merit serious con- 
sideration, and the claim to possess the secrets of the 
great masters is not meeting with the blind acceptance 
it has hitherto enjoyed. 

What vocal students need above all else is a rational 
technic of voice production which will supply them with 
the means whereby they can develop their voices to the 
fullest extent of their possibilities. Such a technic must be 
based upon facts which are independent of mere personal 
achievements in the profession of singing or of teaching. 
Beethoven’s famous saying, that there are no good teachers, 
only good pupils, contains more truth than may be always 
pleasant to admit, and yet it cannot be denied that many 
a pupil wins success in spite of the handicap of bad instruc- 
tion, while others fail notwithstanding the existence of 
the most favorable conditions. Given a healthy vocal organ, 
any student during the first few years of study will appear 
to progress, for it is only when the bad habits which have 
been developed reach the point of forcing attention to be 
directed to them that they are given serious consideration. 
When this stage has been reached, only an exact knowledge 
of the action of the vocal mechanism can be relied upon 
to afford permanent relief. Failing to obtain this, and 
with nothing more definite than a supply of meaningless 
phrases to cling to, the student wanders from teacher to 
teacher obtaining sometimes temporary relief, but the real 
causes remain untouched. Must such conditions persist is 


the question which is so often asked, and in reply it must 


be stated that the remedy lies in the hands of the students 
themselves. When they cease to be satisfied with the cur- 
rent condition of affairs and demand more definite principles 
of study, these will be forthcoming, but not until then will 
the greatly needed radical changes be brought about. 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Voice CuLTuRE, 


“Will you be good enough to inform me whether there are any 
courses for the student of voice culture which provide for stage 
poise and practice on the stage? In other words, I am seeking 
something ‘which will do for me what I believe the Sargent School 
of Dramatic Art does for prospective actors and actresses. Appre- 
ciating any suggestion you may offer.” 

Many of the private teachers in New York City have an opera class 
where, after pupils are ready for stage work, a professional coach is 
a to teach stage business, Also there are schools of opera 
and the large conservatories and music schools have a department for 
operatic training. tantl ts are made of pupils of 
private teachers or schools having obtained itions in opera com- 





poate. Thoroughly trained, with a voice suitable for operatic singing, 
ve students would have to wait very long for engagements of some 
sort. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, 


“Will you please tell me how to get in touch with the employ 
ment agents of the Swarthmore or some other Chatauqua? Also 
what is the best agency to join relative to teaching position (piano, 
organ and theory) in the east?” 

If you write to the Chatauqua Association, Chatauqua, N. Y., you 
will obtain all details that you require, and the Swarthmore will also 
send you circulars, 


Ricut or Lerr Hann. 


“Would you kindly answer the following through your Informa- 
tion Bureau? What is your opinion regarding the teaching of 
the violin to a naturally left-handed child, in the usual right 
handed manner?” 

That is the correct way, for there is no other method of teaching the 
violin. All violins are made to be taught in that manner, for if the 
bow was held in the left hand the positions of the strings on the instru- 
ment would have to be reversed, a special instrument made. Few left 
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handed people are so constituted but that the right hand can be trained 
for use. 
NAME or PIANO. 

“Can you tell me the name of a new piano that is made with a 
number of legs so that it stands very steady on the floor, It was 
illustrated in one of the magazines, but I have forgotten the name, 
There must have been 13 or 14 legs.” 


The Information Bureau does not know the name of the piano to 
which you refer, but from the number of legs it might well be called 
the Centipede. 


A Dixie Tour for Sousa 


A Dixie tour has been arranged for Lieut. Com. John 
Philip Sousa as the last lap of his thirty-first annual tour. 
Beginning at Tulsa, Okla., on February 1, Sousa will have 
visited thirty-eight cities in Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, the District of Colum- 
bia and Maryland, before ending his season in Baltimore on 
March 8. 

Sousa’s Dixie tour comes at the end of his most successful 
season. Starting from New York in July, Sousa and his 
organization of 100 bandsmen and soloists have played their 
way through New England, from Portland, Maine, to Port 
land, Oregon, on the Pacific Coast, across Texas, the Gulf 
States, and up the Atlantic seaboard to Baltimore, where 
the journey ends, 

From the financial standpoint, this has been Sousa’s great 
est year. The audiences were never so large, and Sousa has 
rewarded them with more pretentious programs, The pro 
grams this year are more varied and therefore more wide 
in their appeal than ever before, also presenting many novel- 
ties, ranging from Schelling’s The Victory Ball, and Grain- 
ger’s Country Garden, to the Sousaesque humoresque (an 
annual affair and this year based upon Mr. Gallagher—Mr 
Shean) to the new Sousa marches, The Dauntless Battalion, 
and Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 


Record Return Engagements for Flonzaleys 


When the Flonzaley Quartet visits Baltimore this month, 
it will be for the thirteenth reéngagement with the Peabody 
Institute. This month will also find the Quartet in Prince 
ton for the ninth return engagement, and in Atlanta for the 
seventh reéngagement. The record of return visits, however, 
is held by Aurora, New York (Wells College), which has 
had the Quartet for fifteen seasons. 


Salters Offer Scholarships 


One free and one partial scholarship are offered by the 
Salter Music Studio, 435 Fort Washington avenue, New 
York, for a term of twenty lessons, ten weeks, for piano 
voice, culture, and theory, to the most talented and deserv 
ing candidate chosen after competitive examination at the 
studio on February 27, 28 and 29, 5 to 6 p, m. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS ADDS TO CURRICULUM 


Specia! Classes Devoted to Piano Ensemble, Normal Training and Criticism—Several Scholarships Offered in the 
Normal Class 


As another step forward in the piano department, recog- 
nized for its unusual achievements, the Master Institute of 
United Arts has recently made an important step in the 
addition of special classes devoted to piano ensemble, normal 
training and criticism The classes in piano ensemble, 
which are to be free to all students in the Institute, have 
been founded with the purpose of giving the students, from 
the very beginning of their work, a feeling of perspective 
and of the broader aspect of music, which can come only 
through this training. The classes in normal training and 
criticism, founded in addition to the general normal courses 
at the Institute, have been started with recognition of the 
need of the young teacher who is unable as yet to bridge 
the gap between his theoretical studies and their application. 
And through actual practical demonstration the student- 
teacher is able to overcome the problem which faces lim 
time and again in his career. Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Lichtmann will have charge of the classes in normal train- 
ing and criticism as well as the ensemble classes for ad- 
vanced students, while Esther J. Lichtmann of the faculty 
will undertake the ensemble work for juniors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lichtmann, renowned musical educators, 
have made potent and forceful contributions to piano educa- 
tion. In speaking of the reason which necessitated the 
additional group work for students, Mrs. Lichtmann voiced 
her feeling for a wider and more eclectic study. 

Mas. LicHTMANN Tue Courses ‘ 

“Today we have gone far ahead in our conception of the 
training of musicians. We no longer consider as properly 
prepared an artist who has studied only his instrument and 
has shut himself out from the broader conception of music 
which comes through study as an ensemble player or as 
a teacher, These three aspects of work enable the student, 
whatever his final medium of work may be, to search out 
the causes of his music himself and thus to be self reliant 
in his future efforts. 

“From the very beginnings of his studies it is our purpose 
to train the child in ensemble playing—to enable him, not 
only to gain a wide knowledge of orchestral and chamber 
music works, but also to understand the conception of form 
und rhythm of a work, which come through playing with 
others, his ability to read at sight and to begin at once 
to conceive a work as a whole, By putting the work under 
Miss Lichtmann, lately of Geneva and Cologne, we feel 
that a thoughtful and serious training will result. This 
training is given to all students of the Institute, because of 
laid. 


Discusses 


stress 


the great 
Turee-Quarters or Piano Stupents Become TEACHERS, 

“Speciai importance also attaches to the normal classes. 
It is a fact that three-quarters of the piano students become 
teachers and must assume the responsibility of imparting 
what they have learned to others. There is needed a course 
in, addition to the general normal courses which provide the 
teacher with all the theoretical knowledge for his future, 
but fail to lead him into actual practice. It is not so difficult 
perhaps, if the teacher could always instruct pupils of his 
own age and advancement,—but he generally must start with 
beginners and face a new mentality. It is for the sake of 
actual experience that these practical classes have been 
outlined, Here the teacher is instructed in the principles 
of weight and relaxation, in the knowledge of correct posi- 
tion in the laws of fingering. The rules of correct pedaling 
are emphasized because neglect of this during a child’s first 
two years of study may seriously affect his ear. 

“The actual. works given to beginners and those in higher 
grades are taken up during the classes, the form and struc- 
ture are analyzed together with their character and style 
and method of approach, 

Tue Reason For Tue Criticism CLasses. 

“After thus preparing the way for its teachers, however, 
the Master Institute still perceives the responsibility of guid- 
ing their first endeavors, and for this reason the criticism 
classes have been formed. These are classes to which 
teachers bring their students for criticism. The utmost 
problem perhaps that confronts the teacher is how to meet 
the individuality of each pupil—for though the method 
remains the same, the approach to it is different with each 
student. Pupils are not like soldiers in a regiment, each 
has widely differentiated qualities; the hands of each for 
instance are very different and must be watched and de- 
veloped from the beginning. The narrow hand with short 
fingers must be put through an elaborate training to be 
broadened 

Through hearing and criticising the work of their pupils, 
teachers gain much valuable aid, for each is given addi- 
tional talks on the advancement of the pupils. The true 
teacher realizes with sincere appreciation this practical help, 
for notwithstanding the great theoretic value of long nor- 


Fatrance Halil. 


mal courses—the bridge which meets the young teacher is 
one of the great difficulties, 
Stupios Apornep WitH PatnTINGs. 

“In all these courses there is another point that we 
emphasize and that is the definite source of aid to be found 
by the teacher and musician in the other arts, and bearing 
directly upon his own. All the studios at the Master In- 
stitute have been adorned with some splendid examples of 
the old and modern masters of painting, and it is, therefore, 
excellent to point out to the pupil the actual parallel between 
the form, light and shade, plastic outiine and correlation in 
rhythm to be found in all arts. Thus, laying stress on 
architecture, on sculpture, on painting, as well as on his 
own music, we give him the freedom and inner fund, which 
enables him henceforth to draw from a far wider artistic 
experience in the fulfillment of his own work.” 

ScHOLARSHIPS OFFERED. 

In its efforts to reach those well equipped for teaching 
but facing these problems, the Master Institute of Unite 
Arts has decided to offer several scholarships in the normal 
class, and all applicants may make direct application to the 
Institute for hearings. 


Sophie Sanina Recovering from Accident 


Sophie Sanina, Russian pianist, who gave a most success- 
ful New York recital last year and who had many engage- 
ments booked for the coming season, found it necessary to 


Photo by Leslie 
SOPHIE SANINA 


cancel all dates as a result of injuries received in a trolley 
car collision last June. A letter received from her recently 
states that she is gradually improving and hopes next fall 
to be able to continue her career as a concert pianist. It 
will be remembered that after her concert last season, this 
talented pianist won splendid praise both from the New 
York critics as well as others who had the pleasure of 
hearing her. 


Activities of Ross David Studios 


The following press excerpt tells in no uncertain terms 
of the success scored by Priscilla Baynes and Mrs. Ross 
David when they entertained the Women’s Club of Great 
Neck: 

Priscilla Baynes, soprano, and Mrs, Ross David, pianist, gave a 
recital here on Monday, February 4, which will be remembered as 
one of the most delightful events of the season. Miss Baynes, a young 
irl certainly not over eighteen, presented a program of English, 
French, Italian and American songs in a most finished and artistic 
manner, Her voice is pure, fluent and perfectly placed. She sings with 
intelligence, poise and feeling, and her manner is charmingly un- 
affected. Mrs. Ross David, the wife of Miss Baynes’ teacher, was 
an adequate and sympathetic accompanist. She also played 1 yroup 
of pene solos most effectively. Two of her recent songs In Absence 
and Honeysuckle—words and music, were included in the program. 

Mrs. Owen Voight sang for the Penn Socicty on February 
12. She was heard in Revelation and Honeysuckle, with the 
composer (Elizabeth H. David) at the piano. Mary C. 
Browne, mezzo, gave a recital in Bronxville on February 19. 
Harry M. Schaenly, tenor, will be heard in recital in Allen- 
town, Pa., on February 26, Mrs. Ross David accompanying. 
The foregoing all are pupils of the Ross David Studios. 

+ ‘ _ ° 
Echoes of Peterson’s Anderson, S. C., Recital 

Still Gome echo@S of May Peterson's recent successful 
recital at Anderson College, Anderson, S. C. 

In a concert given by May Peterson the first thing that impresses 
her audience is the unusual beauty of her voice, its clearness and 
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absolute purity of tonal quality. The ovation continued throughout 
the entire evening. There were seventeen numbers on the program, 
and in all Miss Tribune. 


The influence of such deli, ve to her audience 
is not possible to estimate. t has every quality 
at her command. Her diction in any ge she used is beyond 
criticism. At least a third of her program had to repeat—and 
then sang a half dozen encores, besides songs especially requested.— 
Anderson Daily Mail. a ee 

mt Lat 


Roman Critics Praise John Valentine 


John Valentine, the American tenor, whose New York 
debut takes place at Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, 
February 29, gave a farewell concert in Rome on January 3, 
prior to sailing for America. The following excerpts from 
the lengihy reviews that his concert gained will give evi- 
dence of the young American’s great success: 


Yesterday, at Sala Sgambati, John Valentine presented an entire 
colossal program himself in an important concert which gave a severe 
test to the distinction and culture of the eminent artist. In fact, it 
touched in large part, an international repertory both antique and 
modern. . . . Valentine, in such manifold held ot artistic experience, 
has offered broad and clear confirmation of his pleasing singing qual- 
ity, of his sweet voice, specially well placed movements, and of his 
intelligent interpretation. He was greatly appiauded.—41 Mondo, 
January 4, 1924, 


eterson sang twenty-nine.—Anderson 


tful music as she 
n that lovely voice 


We had already heard him in a private concert last year and liked 
him as an ideal tenor for concerts, because of his warm and sym- 
pathetic voice, correct intonation, perfect phrasing and noble and 
profound interpretative sentiment, Yesterday, in a long, difficult 
preerer from Handel to Brahms, from Caccini to Schumann, from 
iluck to Castelnuovo, from Durante to Tirindelli, he demonstrated 
as having progressed from all a. having im no way lost what 
he already possessed. He was well applauded for each number, and 
at the end was forced to concede ‘bis’ and encores.—Giornalé D'Italia, 
January 4, 1924. 


The American tenor, John Valentine, held yesterday, at Sala 
Sgambati, a concert of notable and artistic importance, earning the 
warm esteem of the dasa which crowded the hall. Valentine has a 
voice of pleasing timbre and great flexibility and clearness—-he inter- 
preted the music of old and modern composers with a stylized sense 
altogether out of the common, .. , The audience received each number 
with signs of vivid pleasure. The success culminated in the execution 
of two romances of Tirindelli, one of which had to ‘be repeated.—La 
Tribuna, January 4, 1924. 


Yesterday, the public at the Sala Sgambati listened attentively to the 
concert of the American tenor, John Valentine. They showed great 
demonstration and satisfaction and feted him grandly. Not only did 
the great enthusiasm come from the Americans pos f English in the 
audience, but also from the Italians as well. . . . The concert ended 
with great enth a d 8 that the artist repeat some numbers 
together with several encores.—Corriere Italiano, January 4, 1924. 





The young American tenor, John Valentine, had yesterday at the 
Sala Sgambati a wonderful success, . . . Valentine was admired for 
the warmth, timbre and agility of his fine interpretative talent. The 
elite audience that crowded the hall gave the artist tremendous applause. 
—Il Nuovo Pases, January 4, 1924. 


Valentine, who has grand technical ability and a beautiful mezzo 
voce, executed a program well selected._La Voce Repubblicana. 


The young American tenor, John Valentine, obtained at his concert 
at the Sala Sgambati, a delightful, pure and charming success, A 
rare exception among temporary singers, he Ss a sweet, flexible 
voice, sings with finish not common, has judgment and variety of style 
—he consents to interpret graeeeesy, music both antique and modern, 
classic and romantic, together with that of the vanguard. Epoca, 


Diaz Honored in San Antonio 


Rafaelo Diaz was recently made honorary member of the 
San Antonio Musical Club. On January 15 he sang at the 
Stumer wedding at the Ambassador Hotel. The next day 
he appeared in concert with Laura Robertson, of the Metro- 
politan, for the Sisterhood of Temple Beth Emeth in Brook- 
lyn. On January 21 Mr. Diaz sang at the home of Mrs. 
William Hirst, at a luncheon given in honor of Beniamino 
Gigli, of the Metropolitan Opera. He appeared at the 
Princess Theater, New York, on January 27 with Nanette 
Bayne, dramatic reader, and Roszi Varady, cellist, in an hour 
of poetry and music. On February 5 Mr. Diaz appeared in 
Burlington, Vt., with Miss Dilling, harpist. 


Laurie Merrill in Jacksonville 


Laurie Merrill, the talented American soprano, sang at 
Hotel Windsor, Jacksonville, Fla., February 4, before a 
most appreciative audience. Her dashing Spanish songs 
and lovely French chansons were sung with great artistry 
and charm. Her program also included English numbers 
which displayed her extraordinary ability of interpretation. 
The young singer was most attractive in a charming gown 
of rose velvet and silver lace. 

Miss Merrill spent a week in St. Petersburg, in which 
city her sister, a splendid musician and leading club woman 
of the city, lives. 


A Busy Day for: Charlton Artists 


Sunday afternoon, February 3, Gabrilowitsch was soloist 
with the State Symphony at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Georges Enesco was playing with the New York Symphony 
in Aeolian Hall, and John Powell was giving a recital at 


the University Club. In all, a busy day for Charlton 


artists 


A Reception Room. 
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(Continued from page 44) 
(Valentine’s Day) which reminds one that Mrs. Low 
looked as though she had stepped out of a charming French 
valentine, so dainty and chic did she look, the occasion being 
her debut in the concert field in- New York. 

Mrs. Low sang here earlier in the fall with the San 
Carlo Opera Company, making a very favorable impres- 
sion then as Micaela in Carmen. As a concert singer she 
has many valuable assets. Alt h her voice is not of 
very great volume, it is, nevertheless, of good conving 
power and quite flexible in all its ranges. She sings wit 
discretion and taste, not being so anxious to force the 
voice beyond its limits as so many young singers feel they 
_ must do, The quality of the voice is pleasing and of a 
marked clarity and her own charm of manner aids materi- 
ally in “putting over” her songs, whether they be in 
French rman, Italian or English. Her diction is 
intelligible and on this occasion she seemed to delight her 
listeners frequently throughout the program. Sandmann- 
chen, by Brahms; Guitares et Mandolines, which had to 
be repeated, by Grovlez; and two songs by Sibella, Im- 
pressione and O Bimba Bimbetta, found most appreciation, 
although all her numbers were well received. She was the 
recipient of many floral tributes and sang a number of 
encores. Mrs. Low had the ever valuable assistance of 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano. 

The entire program follows: Amarilli, Caccini, Danza, 
Fanciulla Gentile, Durante; Atys, Lully; Viens Aurore, 
arranged by A. L.; Liebeslied and Marienwiirmchen, 
Schumann; Sandmannchen, and Standchen, Brahms; 
Claire de Lune, Szuic; Guitares et Mandolines, Grovlez; 
Impressione and QO Bimba, Bimbetta, Sibella; Nézlek, 
Nézlek and Megigertem, Sh a va (Hungarian Folk 
Songs), Balazs Arpad; Thistledown, Beecher; Three 
Little Fairy Songs—The Fairy Children, Canterbury Bells, 
Blue-Bell, Dew-Bell, Besly. 


Marica Palesti 


Thursday evening, a new singer was heard at the Town 
Hall before an audience that consisted mainly of her own 
people—Greeks—who gave her a warm reception. Marica 
Palesti, who was for some years prior to the war prima 
donna with the Moscow Opera Company, revealed a voice 
of great volume and of good quality, which was used ef- 
fectively for the most part. Although her singing was 
somewhat uneven, she did however, delight her audience 
with her sincere and intelligent interpretations of a well 
constructed program, which also revealed the fact that 
she is gifted in many languages. She sang in Italian, 
French, Russian, English and Greek. Mme. Palesti was 
well received and sang a number of encores. Michaek 
Feveysky was at the piano. This was the program: 
Royal Elegiya (piano solo), Rachmaninoff, Michael 
Feveysky ; AB sl Involami, Verdi; aria—Madame 
Butterfly, Puccini; Herodiade—aria from Salome, Massenet ; 
Just to Hear You Whisper I Love You, Arthur Penn; Au 
Arioto opera—Oprichnik (Melodie), Tschaikowsky ; Aria 
Charodeyska-Oprichnik (Song of the Sorceress), Tschai- 
kowsky; Niet Tolko tot kto znal (No, only this who 
knew it), Tschaikowsky; Kak miie bolno (How it hurts 
me), Zdiesh charasho (It is a happy place), and Vesennjya 
vody (Spring waters), Rachmaninoff. 


FEBRUARY 15 
Louis Stillman 


Louis Stillman, pianist, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall last 
Friday evening. The auditorium was well filled with en- 
thusiastic listeners. Mr. Stillman is very well known locally 
as a teacher of considerable merit. His program was purely 
classical and instructive to the many students who were there. 
The Times wrote: “He has a smooth, even technic, which 
stood him in good stead, especially in the Bach number.” 
The Tribune wrote regarding the Chopin group: “The first, 
the one in C minor, was marked with variations of rhythm 
with a slightly jerky effect, but not without sympathy and 


expression.” 
Flora Adler 


On February 15, at Aeolian Hall, a young debutante, 
Flora Adler, made her debut by giving a most successful and 
artistic harp recital before a well filled house. She began 
with the Impromptu Caprice, by Pierne, and followed with 
two short Debussy compositions in which she displayed a 
lovely tone, sympathetic and warm, combined with fine tech- 
nic. She won much applause which was due her, and she 
responded graciously with an encore. The balance of her 
program included numbers by Henriette Renie, Marcel Tour- 
nier, Claude Daquin, J. Ph. Rameau and Felix Godefroid, 
all of which were delightfully played. At the end of the 
program the harpist was so heartily received that it was 
necessary to give several encores before the audience was 
satisfied. 

The assisting artist was Louis Chartier, a baritone, who 
possesses a beautiful voice, rich in quality and extraordinarily 
soulful. He sang a group of four songs and the Andrea 
Chenier monologue, all of which were sung so skilfully 
that he, too, ws compelled to add several encores at the end. 


FEBRUARY 16 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch can count upon a full house any time 
he wants to give a recital at Aeolian Hall, and Saturday 
afternoon, February 16, saw no exception to the rule. His 
program did not contain many items, but they were all im- 
portant ones. aes. 

First came the Mozart A minor rondo. Gabrilowitsch plays 
all styles of music so well that he cannot be called a specialist 
in any, but it is true that as a Mozart player he has no super- 
ior and few equals, The grace, delicacy and finish of both 
tone and phrasing are not to be excelled. In contrast was the 
E minor soriata of Beethoven, - 90, the first movement in 
particular laid out and played with breadth and dignity. And 








after this came the massive Handel Variations and Fugue of 
Brahms, a colossal work to the exposition of which the 
pianist devoted his great musical and technical knowledge 
with commensurate results. 
of Chopin—the se 
Tarantelle. 


To end with there was a group 
idom heard Rondo, op. 16, an etude and the 
Under Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s light and tasteful 
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handling, the unfamiliar rondo peveet to be a most effective 
concert piece and the Tarantelle was a fascinating bit of 
brilliance. Not satisfied with the printed program, the audi- 
_ demanded extra numbers after each group and at the 


- New York Philharmonic 


A — Saturday evening audience filled Carnegie Hall 
to hear Willem Mengelberg and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in a Tschaikowsky program, and the conductor and players 
had ev reason to feel flattered at their reception, which 
was well deserved, for the performances were spirited, 
musical, and accurate. The works heard were the Pathetic 
Symphony, the Nutcracker Suite and the Slavic March. 


FEBRUARY 17 


Leon Brahms 


At Town Hall on Sunday evening, Leon Brahms, a young 
tenor, gave a fine exhibition of his ability as a singer. He 
offered a varied program including compositions by Handel, 
Schubert, Strauss, Brahms, Gretchaninoff, Tschaikowsky, 
Puccini, Massenet, and others. He displayed a delightful 
voice, pure, clear and sweet, and it is well adapted to con- 
cert work. Not alone did Mr. Brahms prove himself to be 
a singer of merit, but also an interpreter. More should be 
heard of this young singer. Mr. Brahms was ably assisted 
at the piano by Herman Neuman, who played sympathetic 


accompaniments. et 
Leon Cortilli 


At Aeolian Hall, on Sunday evening, Leon Cortilli, a 
Polish tenor, made his debut on the American concert stage 
before a large and demonstrative audience. His larger 
numbers, Massenet's Manon and Moniuszko’s Halka, were 
rendered in an operatic manner, his voice being at its best in 
the lower register. The remainder of the program included 
Bizet's Pearl Fishers, which the artist gave with a fine and 
delicate shading; also compositions by Hahan, Debussy, 
Strauss, Puccini, and others, revealing in all a musical 
understanding of the works. The artist was recalled re- 
peatedly and was forced to give a number of encores. 
Walter Golde gave valuable assistance at the piano. 


New York Symphony: Zimbalist, Soloist 


On Sunday afternoon, at Aeolian Hall, The New York 
Symphony Orchestra, with Bruno Walter as guest con- 
ductor, had that sterling artist Efrem Zimbalist as soloist. 
His contribution was Glazounoff’s A minor concerto, played 
with faultless technic and great finish of style. It would 
have been infinitely more enjoyable to have heard this 
splendid artist in something which had a little more dash 
and brilliancy. The large audience applauded Mr. Zimbal- 
ist’s splendid efforts sincerely. 

Bruno Walter came in for a large share of the enthus- 
iasm. He led the orchestra through Mozart’s symphony in 
E flat, the Leonore overture No. 3, and the Prelude to 
Tristan and Isolde. The orchestral contributions under this 
masterly director were not marked with any special dis- 
tinction in their rendition. It was what might be termed a 
nice, restful concert without causing any excitement or 
particular thrills. The Sunday afternoon audience is a very 
appreciative one and, despite many moments of positive 
dullness, there was the same cordial greeting as noted above. 


State Symphony: Huberman and Bilotti, Soloists 


The State Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Josef Stransky, with Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, and 
Anton Bilotti, pianist, as soloists, attracted a large audience 
to the Sicanenothen Opera House, Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 17. The lovely B minor symphony of Schubert's 
Unfinished was the first offering of the orchestra and its 
excellent rendering started the program off well. Mr. 
Stransky gave it a sympathetic reading and the beautiful 
melodies found fresh appeal. Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
Vitava, a poetic description of the River Moldau in its 
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varied course, and the brilliant Hungarian March (Rakoczy), 
by Berlioz, were the other purely orchestral offerings. 

Bronislaw Huberman’s artistry was revealed in his ad- 
mirable rendering of the Mendelssohn E minor concerto for 
violin. Mr. Huberman plays with great ease, thorough 
knowledge of style and technical fluency. He has a very 
pleasing tone, which was especially beautiful in the andante 
movement. The last movement, however, found him at his 
best. There was plenty of dash and color in this. He was 
warmly received. 

The seldom played Dance of Death, by Liszt, a paraphrase 
of the Dies Ire for piano and orchestra, was the selection 
in which Bilotti chose to present himself. This very talented 
young pianist made an excellent impression at his debut last 
spring*and his reputation has increased rapidly, as attested 


. to by the many fine engagements he has had since then 


He has never been heard to better advantage, however, than 
on Sunday afternoon, Mr. Bilotti has a very facile technic, 
which served him to good purpose in this difficult number 
He portrayed successfully the strange fantasy and played 
with conviction, power and energy. He had commendable 
assurance and held the interest of his hearers throughout by 
his musicianly style. There was admirable ensemble also 
between soloist and orchestra. Bilotti was enthusiastically 
recalled a number of times. 


New York Philharmonic: Thibaud, Soloist 


Jacques Thibaud, that fine and finished French violinist, 
delighted a big body of auditors at Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, with his deeply musical and warmly felt 
interpretations, his appealing tone, and his brilliant finger 
and bow technic. He is one of the ranking masters of 
his instrument. The Thibaud numbers were the Bach E 
major concerto, and Chausson’s Poem for violin and or- 
chestra. Under the stimulative and expert baton of Mengel 
berg, the orchestra gave a splendid account of itself in 
Beethoven's Leonore overture, No. 3, and two waltzes by 
Johann Strauss. 


Henry Cowell 
Henry Cowell, pianist futurist, gave his second New York 
concert at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 17. His 


program was a bit futuristic also, for it gave the date of the 

recital as Sunday afternoon, February’ 27, which is a Wed 

nesday. Mr. Cowell played about the same things as he 

played at his Carnegie Hall debut a week or so ago, They 

were given in different order, but the style was the same 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Thousands of Piano Teachers 


Will be interested to know that WALTER 
’ ROLFE has just written and published 8 won- 
derful new piano pieces. Grade II to IV. 


In a Moonlit Garden. ‘ ee 
Honeymoon Dance . - ’ ee 
Hollyhocks A se ae a a a a 
Candle-Glow i : 4 ‘ os 
Stolen Kisses Waltz 60 





Longing eae ; } ; «Se 
Water-Nymphs Paki hiytee a §® 
Pee De err et ee o  KB 
Introductory rate of % off above prices. 


A sample copy of all 8 numbers to teachers for $1.00. 
Thematics of Ist pages free. | 


Address 


WALTER ROLFE, RUMFORD, MAINE, U.S. A. | 
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University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
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With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exciusive Management: 
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Edwin Franko Goldman 
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' at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
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RICHMOND MUSICALLY ACTIVE 


Richmond, Va., February 14—The City Auditorium was 
practically filled when Fritz Kreisler appeared here on 
February 8. He was accompanied by Carl Lampson. 

New York StRinG Quartet 

The New York String Quartet appeared at the Jefferson 
Hotel Auditorium on the evening of February 12, under 
the auspices of the Richmond Musicians’ Club. The mem- 
bers of the quartet are Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Jaros- 
lav Siskowsky, second violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola ; and 
Bedrick Vaska, cello. 

Feperation oF Music Ciuss at UNIveRSITY 

The dates for the annual meeting of the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs have been fixed for May 14, 15, and 16, 
Nan Stephens, 
third vice president of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs of America, is expected to attend. Alfreda Peel, 
of Salem, Va., will give a lecture recital on ballads. It is 
hoped to have fifty clubs in the Federation by May. 

Notes 

Julia Gray, of Washington, mezzo contralto, was soloist 
at the evening service of the Broad Street Methodist 
Church on the evening of February 10. 

Elsie Rudd was chairman of the musicale given on the 
evening of February 8, at the Old Soldiers’ Home by the 
Grandchildren’s Chapter, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. Those who took part in the program were 
Mary Thedieck, Dorothy Stone, Katherine August, Mel- 
vina Todd, Doris Sutton, Aline Williams, Marshall Bell, 
Lloyd Archer, and Maurita Griffith. 

John Powell, Richmond pianist and composer, recently 
delivered an address before the Virginia General Assembly 
(now in biennial session here). His subject was Race 
Amalgamation. He spoke in support of a bill pending in 
the General Assembly providing for a system of registration 
by all residents within the State so that members of a given 
race may marry only members of the same race in a 


Two Queens and a King 
A queen of song— Lucy Gates—a queen of the key! oard 
Olga Steeb—and a king of the fiddle and bow—Sascha Ja- 
cobinoff- comprise the redoubtable Griffes Group, It is All 
American and “three of a kind” when it comes to artistry. 














THE GRIFFES GROUP 
(Left to right) Lucy Gates, Sascha Jacobinoff and Olga Steeb. 


It has proven a- mighty “good hand to draw to” for man- 
agers and committees on its transcontinental tour now 
playing. The Griffes Group has just “swept up the win- 
nings” on the Pacific Coast and is en route somewhere be- 
tween Galveston, Texas, and Winnipeg, Canada, before re- 
turning to points East in March. 


Trabilsee Pupils Engaged as Soloists 


On Sunday evening, February 10, Philip Mitchell, basso 
cantante, appeared at St. Rita’s Church, Astoria, L. L, 
as soloist for the Knights of Columbus of that locality. 
Mr. Mitchell’s voice and style were so well appreciated that 
he was immediately re-engaged for two more appearances 
with that organization. 

Helen Sullivan, lyric soprano, has been engaged as 
soprano soloist at St. Mary’s Church and her splendid 
singing has caused favorable comment in local church 
circles. 

Both these singers are pupils of Tofi Trabilsee, the well 
known New York vocal -teacher, 


Easton on High Notes 
Whether high notes do or do not affect an injury to the 
voice, is a point on which sentiment is so divided that a new 
opinion is always of interest. 
Among those who hold to the former opinion is Florence 
Easton, whiose successes at the Metropolitan this season 
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have been so conspicuous, In a recent interview in The 
Brooklyn Eagle, Miss Easton is quoted as saying: “I think 
that if two sopranos with the same amount of voice and 
vocal training started out together, one singing Wagnerian 
roles and the other Italian and French, the latter would 
last about three times as long as the former.” 

This is certainly strong testimony, but it could hardly 
come from a more authoritative source, for this most versa- 
tile artist has been equally successful in the trying music 
of Wagner and Strauss as in the less vocally arduous Italian 
and French operas. 

The distinguished soprano makes a very pertinent com- 
ment on the Wagnerian roles in the same article, in which 
she says: “The great trouble I find with the Wagnerian 
roles is that one never seems to have voice enough for the 
climaxes. It is so hard to save up for them. In fact, one 
must be in perfect physical condition and have good staying 
powers to be able to sing Wagnerian roles and not ruin 
one’s voice,” 

The only means Miss Easton finds to counteract this in- 
jurious effect in some measure is by. using the utmost care 
in the control of the voice, and it is to this that she at- 
tributes the excellent state of her -voice, the natural beauty 
of which seems quite undiminished after many years of 
Wagnerian singing. M. D. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Gives Musicale-Tea 

The musicale-tea given by Jessie Fenner Hill, at her 
residence studio, 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House building, on Sunday afternoon, January 27, served 
to introduce four of Mrs, Hill’s students who have never 
before appeared on her programs.- These young ladies (all 
sopranos) already show the results of Mrs. Hill’s excellent 
teaching and give promise for future success. They were 
Georgianna Moore, Janet Shair, Thelma Alberga and 
Eugenia Domanska, Others who appeared were Anne 
Staudt and Mary Leard, both of whom sang effectively. Jo- 
sephine Martino, soprano,. charmed all present by her fine 
singing, her closing number being In Quelle Trine Morbide, 
from Manon Lescaut. Composers represented on the pro- 
gram were Cadman, German, Logan, Mana-Zucca, Huerter, 
Massenet, Ruebner, Rogers, Willeley, Woodman, and 
Puccini. Anca Seidlova was at the piano, 

Miss Domanska sang songs by Polish composers, Fol- 
lowing the musical program, the charming hostess, assisted 
by her pupils, served refreshments. 


Greensboro College Activities 


Greensboro, N. C., February 7.—The Greensboro College 
department of music gave a midwinter concert in the Odell 
Memorial Building on the evening of January 21. Those 
tales at were Lucy Mast, Louise Cunningham, Katherine 

Cole, Sara Bell, Buena Vista Fuller, Gwendolyn Mitchell, 
Vera Lefler, Nellie Bird Woods, Magenta Lassiter, Mildred 
Wilson, Alma Wrenn, Lillian Hall, Nellie Earp, Lolita 
Ellis, Dixie Reaves and Mary Long. The program was 
made up of numbers for voice and piano. The Greensboro 
College Glee Club also appeared in two numbers, 

A twilight recital of organ music was given.by Prof. 
Church on January 23, including numbers by Reger, Fulei- 
han, Mailly, Leginska, Bossi, Maquarre, Sherwood, Cadman 
and Reubke. On January 30 he was heard in another re- 
cital and intends to give several more. 

The bass-baritone, Horatio Connell, appeared on the 
evening of February 2 in a program of songs by Secchi, 
Haydn, Schubert, Coquard, Dvorak, Muschamp, Galloway, 
Nevin, Nelson and Foster, 

A students’ recital took place on February 4 in the Main 
Building of the college. Those taking part were peery 
Johnston, Gladys Watson, Euneta Pratt, Mary Long, Grace 
Johnson, Blanche Bodenheimer, Margaret Maston, Elizabeth 
Moore, Dixie Reaves, Ruth Hoyle, Catherine Grantham, 
Rosinell Happerfield, Marjorie Dodson, Mary Jo ae 

Kathleen Dayvault and Mrs. Glenn Gildersleeve. .. V. 


Germaine Sitactniee Honored 


Germaine Schnitzer, the noted pianist, has been honored 
by being asked to serve as chairman of the Musicians’ Com- 
mittee for the State of New York in connection with the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation movement. The 
purpose of this movement is to establish Monticello, the 
home of Thomas Jefferson, as a national memorial, and 
Stuart G. Gibboney, president of the Foundation, wrote to 
Mme. Schnitzer, saying: “Your name has been suggested 
as one of the influential citizens whom we could invite to 
aid us.’ 

Two concerts will be given at Monticello, Va., on April 
12 and 13, and Mme. Schnitzer has promised to play on Jef- 
ferson’s piano. President Coolidge and some of the promi- 
nent U. S. Government representatives have accepted invita- 
tions to the concerts, 


Ten Encores on Easton List 


Starting a concert tour after the close of her season with 
the Metropolitan the middle of this month, Florence Easton 
will use the innovation of having a printed slip inserted 
in her programs listing ten or a dozen encores featuring 
popular classics from which the audience is asked to choose 
the selection they wish her to sing. On this list Miss Easton 
is using only one operatic selection, the Habanera from 
Carmen, the others being such old favorites as Coming 
Thro’ the Rye, Annie Laurie, the Chanson Indoue of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and others of a similar nature. 


Rose Florence’s Pupils Busy 


Rose Florence has engaged the Italian Room of the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, for a pupils’ recital on May 
Day. Six of Mme. Florence’s pupils of con organized a little 
troup to give programs at weddings, teas and at clubs. 

Mme. Florence gave a delightful program at the Ebell 
Club on January 22, two groups being given in costume. 
She was cordially received by the large audience. 


Friedberg to Manage Emily Stokes Hagar 


Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; has signed a contract to 
be under the exclusive management of Annie Friedberg. 
Mrs. Hagar has become well known through her great 
success at the Bach Festivals in Bethlehem. She is con- 
= one of the finest oratorio sopranos in the concert 

e ‘ 
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Jazz and Syncopated Music 


To the Musicar Courter: Atlanta, Ga, 

What is jazz music? Has the ‘public the same conception 
of jazz music as the musician, or is there a definite kind of 
music that is classified as jazz, and indisputably acknowl- 
edged as such? Or is modern music different from jazz 
music, or is jazz music only one of the many kinds of mod- 
ern music? 

These questions are psychological from a personal con- 
ception stimulated by different view-points of writers, espe- 
cially by those speaking, of late, through the Musica. 
Courter, These paradoxical articles always cause me to 
think of an essay that I wrote more than two years ago 
(while in college), at which time everyone had something 
to say or write concerning jazz music. This essay is sin- 
cere in its attempt to draw a line between jazz and synco- 
pated music for the pleasure and retaliation of an ambi- 
tious high-school and college group of young men, 

A VrnpicaTion oF Syncopatep Music 

The word “jazz” was first associated with music. Now 
it is applied to almost everything, including people. Arti- 
cles abusing jazz can be found in almost every magazine 
and paper, so much so that this subject is no more a novelty, 
but rather has become hackneyed, as well as annoying. 
While most of the writers who condemn jazz music are 
weil informed and intelligent upon the subject, the majority 
of the people who abhor this sort of music have a false 
conception of it, because they will not take the time to 
learn the difference between jazz music and syncopated 
music. Many of us fight iazz music suggestively—because 
others fight. 
becomes the victim of the crusaders of jazz. 

But there is a distinct difference between jazz music and 
syncopated music, better known: as ragtime music. Jazz 
music is young in comparison with syncopated music, and 
syncopated music is as old as, or older than, our negro melo- 
dies. This is proof that jazz and syncopation are not the 
same, Syncopated music is almost explained in its name. 
In this kind of music the accent is shifted from a regular 
strong beat to a weak or unaccented beat making the time 
seem ragged. But jazz music is syncopated music that has 
become demoralized by harsh and superfluous embellish- 
The more complex the embellishments and the 


ments. 
greater the variety of brutish noises, the more perfect the 
music approaches jazz as a limit. All sustained tones are 


repugnantly colored. All pauses and rests are substituted 
for sharp and repulsive additions. Jazz music is saturated 
and comeeueraien to its ultimate capacity. When made by 
an orchestra the unharmonious, simultaneous jazzing of the 
cornet, violin, trombone, saxophone, drums and xylophone 
converges into a tuneless medley; time, not rhythm, only 
remains. 

We know that color and music are closely analogous. 
That music reacts upon the ear as color reacts upon the eye. 
That all musical chords are variations of three fundamental 
chords as all shades of color are derived from three funda- 
mental colors, A famous artist has worked out a theory 
that for every musical tone there is a corresponding color, 
and that if certain combinations of tones are harmonious 
to the ear, the corresponding combination of colors are 
harmonious to the eye. If this theory be true, how would 
jazz music appear if painted in its corresponding colors? 
Such a heterogeneous mass of various colors would be novel, 
curious, and irresistibly attractive. To the layman such a 
spectacle would be fascinating, To the artist such a spec- 
tacle would be horrible. So has the effect of jazz music. 
To the layman it is attractive and almost irresistible. To 
the artist it is irritating and vexatious, causing a very dis- 
agreeable sensation to be experienced. Reaction is inevi- 
table. 

Now that I have attempted to explain the particular dif- 
ference between jazz music and syncopated music let us 
turn our attention to syncopated music. Syncopated music 
cannot be justly condemned; it is an excellent phase of 
high amusement; it relieves ‘the fatigued mentality of an 
individual as well as stimulates the rhythmic instinct with an 
airy and tuneful melody. Some technical musician may say 
that the rhythmic instinct can be thoroughly stimulated by 
the classic sonatas of Handel and the dignified preludes of 
Bach. I most heartily agree that these classical composi- 
tions cannot be excelled in rhythm, but their melodies and 
structure are thoughtful and meaningful, and will not be 
appreciated by the lay auditor. What great musician would 
wish only for critical music? All of us foster and approve 
syncopated music. We call for it instinctively as digressing 
from the stately hymns of Haydn and Mozart to the syn- 
copated Gospel Hymns of Billy Sunday, such as Since Jesus 
Came Into My Heart, and others, Many of our negro 
melodies portray the fineness of syncopation. For example, 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child, from the Ban- 
dana Sketches by Clarence Cameron White. The songs, 
My Lady's Lips Am Lak de Honey, the words of which 
were written by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, set to music by 
Will Marion Cook; ay Along, words ‘and music by Mr. 
Cook, and many others ave syncopated musical settings, 
and are wholesome and good, most of them possessing a 
worthy thought. The melodies of many  ortage§ syncopated 
songs of to-day are equally as good as those of Mr. Cook, 
but their value is depreciated by the cheap sentiment ex- 
pressed by the words of the songs. 

Waste not your energy in fighting jazz music. It is be- 
coming very unpopular even among its own advocates, and 
will soon fade out. But see to it and command as much as 
is in your power, that syncopated music remain pure. 
us revere and respect the negro melodies! They are as 
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As a result of this condition, syncopated music . 
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man, born from the dust of earth, but having a soul that 
ascends higher and — into the ethereal sky. 
ery truly yours, 
(Signed) GAMEWELL VALENTINE. 


Mary Miller Mount—Pianist-Accompanist- 
Coach 
Mary Miller Mount, pianist, accompanist and coach, who 
is busy teaching and filling concert engagements, was accom- 
panist and assistant to the late David Bispham for two 





MARY MILLER MOUNT 


seasons, She is therefore familiar with the interpretations 
of the standard operas, oratorios and songs and well quali- 
fied to coach singers in repertory. She also has studied 
with Giuseppe Boghetti, the eminent vocal teacher of New 
York and Philadelphia. Some of Mrs. Mount’s coaching 
pupils are doing concert work and several of her piano 
pupils are active, accompanying in concert and studio. That 
‘Mrs. Mount herself has had wide experience as a concert 
accompanist is evidenced by the fact that she has appeared 
with such prominent artists as Mabelle Addison, Merle 
Alcock, Elizabeth Bonner, Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, 
Florence Macbeth, Lisa Roma, Marcia Van Dresser, May 
Mukle, John Barclay, Sascha Jacobinoff, Hans Kindler, 

Lambert Murphy and Henri Scott. Mrs. Mount's studios 
are located in Philadelphia, 


Smith Draws Large Audience Despite Cold 


Mich., she drew a large audience to the Normal School to 
hear her sing. Excellent accompaniments were furnished 


for the soprano by Professor Conway Peters, head of the 
music department of the Normal School 


Hayes Pays Tribute to Woodrow Wilson 


At his Boston recital on Sunday afternoon, February 3, 
the great negro tenor, Roland Hayes, stepped to the front 
of the platform at Symphony Hall and, holding up his hand 


for silence, said simply: “I have just learned of the passing 
of a great soul and am going to sing something you will 
find appropriate.” In the profound silence which followed 


Mr. Hayes sang Dvorak’'s plaintive melody with the words 
of William Arms Fisher : 

Goin’ home, goin’ home, I’m a goin’ home ; 

pee: like, some still day, I’m jes’ goin’ home 

t's not far, jes’ close by, through an open door; 

Work all done, care laid by, gwine to fear no more 

ome, home, I’m jes’ goin’ home 
Before Mr. Hayes finished many of the audience that 

packed the hall were in tears. For a long moment after the 
song was finished there ‘was silence while Mr. Hayes stood 


with bowed head. When the Largo of Dvorak’s New World 


Symphony was first played in Carnegie Hall, New York 
thirty years ago, this same haunting melody moved the 
audience to tears. That it should have spontaneously sug 
gested to Mr. Fisher, Dvorak’s pupil, the words “Goin' 
Home” in the form of a negro spiritual was only natural, 
and its singing by the greatest of negro singers made the 
occasion unforgettable to all present 
Dubinsky in Allentown 

Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, appeared in solo numbers by 
Glazounoff, as well as in standard trios, under the auspices 
of the Arion Society of Allentown, Pa., January 31. He 
appeared in Harrisburg, February 7, and will play in Cham 
bersburg March 3. The Musical Art Studios, founded by 


him, broadcasted per WEAF on February 11 various instru 
mental solos under his direction Of his playing in Allen 
town a local paper said: “Mr, Dubinsky proved an equally 
sensitive artist; he played with fine effect, giving as encore 
the popular Chanson d'Inde.” 
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Baltimore, Md. (See letter cn another page). 
Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page). 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page). 
Cumberland, Md., February 12.—Frieda Hempel de- 
lighted a large audience at the Strand Theater on the eve- 


pianist, and 


February 4, with Coenraad V. Bos, 
Among other 


Fritze, flutist, as assisting artists. 


ning of 
Louis P 


numbers, she sang Handel's Largo, in memory of the late 
W oodrow Wilson. E, E. B, 

Denver, Colo., February 13.—The thirty-third chamber 
music party was held on the afternoon of February 3 at 
the home of Mrs, Everett Steele. Haydn’s quartet in G 
major, op. 76, No. 1, and Tschaikowsky’s quartet in E flat 
minor, op. 30, comprised the program. N. 1.3, 

Easton, Pa., February 9.—Marie DeKyzer, soprano, 
of New York City, sang These Are They, Eudora S. 
Saeger; The Prayer Perfect, and But Who May Abide, by 
J. Ellsworth Sliker, at the monthly musicale given in the 
First Reformed Church on January 29. Professor Wein- 
gartner, violinist, of Bethlehem, assisted. 

The first of four musicales by members of the music 
class of the Woman's Club was given under the direction 
of Mrs. William Noble, with Grace Darnelle, pianist, and 
Edgar Lehr, tenor, assisting. Mr. Lehr sang Turiddu’s 
serenade from Cavalleria Rusticana with fine effect. Mrs. 
Noble sang a number of Italian folk songs, and Miss Darn- 
elle's talk covered many features of early Italian music, 
making the afternoon one of interest to the large audience. 


The chorus sang under the direction of Mrs. Macan, with 
support at the piano by Edna A. Jones. 

The Lafayette College Glee Club leaves for its annual 
trip and will sing in Newark and Paterson, N, J., and 
New Haven, Conn, 

The music department of the March high school presented 
Mrs. Edward Gregery, Warren Robbins, ) are Thierry = 
Albert Fregans in a concert, the proceeds of which will b 
used for the advancement of music in this school. 

J. Ellsworth Sliker, basso-cantante, sang at a musicale 
given in the auditorium of the Easton Public Library by 
The Temple Covenant of Peace. Cecile Mayer, Helen 
Schiff, Ann Novick and Thomas Achenbach also appeared 
and were much appreciated. 


The Hay School of Music has had a successful season 
with a large enrollment of pupils in the several departments. 
On February 7 Robert Kuebler, pianist, gave an interesting 


piano recital, playing numbers by Chopin, Grieg, Moskow- 
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ski, Combs, Liszt and Rubinstein. Helen Gruber, violinist ; 
Meryl Brenninger, pianist, and Beatrice Hillpot, organist, 
supported Helen Kleinhans, contralto, in a reading of Goun- 
od’s O Divine Redeemer. Miss Kleinhans was also heard 
in a group of om. 
Herbert T, Buckley, age seventy-two, an attorney at law 
and dean of Easton organists, died of pneumonia in the 
Easton Hospital on February 5. Mr. Buckley was organist 
of the First Reformed Church for forty-two vert * 


Glen Ridge, N. dz February 12.—On the afternoon of 

February 3 at the Glen Ridge Congregational Church a de- 

Fa tful rome took place, composed of the works of 
a 


rtenatt, Hasselman and Schurtz (harp solos); Bizet 
and atiste ( harp and organ) ; and several vocal_ selections 


in chorus. 


Hampton, Va., February 11.—The music for Founder’s 
Day here included the singing by the Hampton Institute 
Choir, under the direction of R. Nathaniel Dett, of Tschai- 
kowsky'’s Hymn to the Trinity, and Tertius Noble’s Souls 
of the Righteous; Ernest H. Hays’ playing of Carl Diton’s 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot on the Frissell memorial organ ; 
the singing of Negro religious folk-melodies by the Hamp- 
ton Institute Chorus of 850 students, under the leadership 
of Paige I. Lancaster; and the singing by the Hampton 
Institute Glee Club, under the direction of R. Nathaniel 
Dett, of Beside the Manger, Burleigh’s Deep River, and 
Brahms’ Cradle Song. W. A. A. 


Lima, Ohio, February 11.—It was an appreciative audi- 
ence that filled Memorial Hall the afternoon of February 
7 to listen to the program of Indian music prepared under 
the direction of Mrs, J. E. Dexter and Blanche Finicle. 
The occasion supplied opportunity also for the second ap- 
pearance of Lima’s new Orchestral Club. These players— 
Mrs. G. C. Dunifon and Aileen Scott, violinists; Charles 
Curtis, viola; Mrs. A. Dimond, cello: George Metheany, 


flute; Ben Schultz, clarinet; Susan Humston Macdonald, 
pianist and director; and Harry Foltz, percussion—gave a 
group of MacDowell numbers: To A Wild Rose, Will o’ 
the Wisp, At an Old Trysting Place, In Autumn, and From 


Esther Lynch, pianist, played two Cad- 
man compositions: To a Vanishing Race, and Wolf Dance, 
from the Thunderbird suite. Kathryn Wyre Carnes sang 
the canoe song from Shanewis, and Mrs. J. E. Evans the 
Golden Throat aria from Victor Herbert’s Natoma. Both 
were in costume. The ensemble list presented Irene Harruff 
Klinger, soprano, and Margaret Gregg, mezzo, in the Indian 
love lyrics, Ski-bi-bi-la, and By the Waters of Minnetonka 
of Lieurance, with violin obligato by Mrs. Dunifon; a vocal 
quartet—Mrs. C. S. Baxter, Bertha Falk Callahan, Claudia 
Stewart Black and Mrs. R. O. Woods—singing The Indian 
Serenade by Beresford, and the Cadman Indian Mountain 
Song. The opening number, on two pianos, was A Legend 


an Indian Lodge. 
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from the MacDowell Indian suite, by Mrs. Macdonald and 
Mrs. Dexter. A charming interpolation was the reading— 
in costume—of Miller’s The Sioux Chief’s Daughter, by 
Winona Vinson Forrer. 

At the meeting of February 4, in the home of the pres- 
ident, Claudia Stewart Black, six directors were added to 
the board of the Women’s Music Club. These were Susan 
Humston Macdonald, Blanche Finicle, Mmes. Irene Harruft 
Klinger, M. M. Keltner, Roy Banta, and Nellie Kriete. 

A feature of the social session was the review of a year 
abroad from a charter member, Luah M. Butler. Mrs. 
Forster Robinson and Mrs. J. W. Roby arranged the after- 
noon’s program. 

Pauline Wemmer Gooding, soprano, entertained members 
of Etude at the meeting of February 5, with Mrs. Warren 
Snyder. Mrs. Gooding was at her best. 

Rita Reed, organist at Epworth Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is taking a special course at Oberlin. The choir 
gave her a splendid farewell in the form of a shower. She 
was accompanied by Ruthan Davis of Findlay. 

The Elks’ Male Chorus presented a program, the evening 
of February 3, at Market Street Presbyterian Church. The 
soloists were Pauline Wemmer Gooding, soprano; Donald 
D. John, baritone, and Mrs. R. O. Woods, contralto. Vio- 
let Bradley officiated at the organ and the piano. 

Local musicians and those of Northwestern Ohio are 
watching with interest the organization devised and main- 
tained through the work of Joseph Du Pere, teacher of 
bands and orchestras and assistant supervisor in the public 
schools. This is a symphony orchestra of some sixty-five 
pieces, meeting regularly, and gradually assuming big city 
symphonic proportions. H. E. H. 


Marshall, Mo., February 12.—The Marshall Little 
Symphony Orchestra, Claude L. Fichthorn conductor, was 
presented by the Sabiduria Staff of Missouri Valley Col- 
ege, in Stewart Chapel, on January 31, There were four 
solo numbers given by A. T. Vawter, violin; C. T. Hough, 
trumpet; N. H. E. Reed, violin, and W. ot Gordon, fi 
flute. The orchestral selections comprised works of Haydn, 
DeBeriot, Schubert, Wolf-Ferrari, Grieg, Delibes and 

O. S. 


Massenet. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Montclair, N. J., February 9.—On January 6 a unique 
program was given at the Community Musical Vesper Serv- 
ice in the Glen Ridge Congregational Church. Fay Sim- 
mons Davis, organist and director, had the assistance of 
the men’s choir of Glen Ridge and the Aida Trumpeters. 
The program consisted of hymns, together with the follow- 
ing selections: A Song of Praise, with organ, by Jones; 
Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord, Mendelssohn; Prayer, 
Beethoven, and The Church in the Wildwood, Tippe. The 
men’s choir was heard in Evening Prayer, Beethoven; 
Sound Forth the Nation’s Voice, Converse; Jesu, Thy 
Praise, Gumpeltshaimer, and O Lord, Most Holy, Franck. 

On the evening of January 29 Mrs. Davis again added 
to her laurels, appearing as the leader of the Women’s Com- 
munity Chorus of Glen Ridge, Montclair and Bloomfield, 
in one of its annual concerts. Those participating in in- 
cidental solos were Mrs. Frank Lawrence, Mrs. George 
Delafield, Elsie McGall Persons and Mrs. William Peck. 
The DeBruille String Quartet of New York City played 
several numbers with skill and beauty of tone. 

A recent arrival from Italy, Caterina Gobbi, dramatic 
onpean gave her first song recital in America at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Bates, on January 13. 

On January 16 Jerome Swinford, baritone, appeared be- 
fore the Upper Montclair Women’s Club. e sang an 
Italian group and a charming Ruscien ~ Eom. together with 
many Negro spirituals. Mrs. eilig’s accompani- 
ments were of Cs ge star Rn 

Mrs. Leslie D. Elmer, of Beverly Road, entertained the 
Musical Study Club of Upper Montclair on January 21. A 
paper written and read by Miss De Forest on Italian and 
Spanish folk music proved interesting. Edna Suehsdorf, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lauck, sang a group of songs by old 
Italian composers. Muriel ‘Shonnard, accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. H. W. Shonnard, gave two violin solos: 
Gavotte by Gossec, and Andante by Gluck. The Spanish 
dances of Moskowski were played as piano duets by Mrs. 
Lauck and Miss Parmiey. 

The choir of First Congregation Church, under the di- 
rection of Mark Andrews, the organist, gave ‘selections from 
Gounod’s oratorio, The Redemption, at the regular monthly 
Musical Vesper Service on January 27. 

On the evening of January 29, the Puccini Opera Com- 
pany presented Il Barbiere di ‘Siviglia in the Montclair 

heater. 

The Music Students’ Club of Montclair was organized 
on January 5, under the leadership of Charles Roy Castner. 
The officers for the first year are Ruth Munger, pres- 
ident; Winifred Kilroy, vice-president; Ruth Albey, secre- 
tary, and Ellen Wareham, treasurer. The club has affiliated 
with the junior department of the New Jersey Federation 
of Music Clubs and has taken up the orchestra as its study 
for the coming season. ite 3 od 


Oklahoma City, Okla., February 7—A program of in- 
terest was given at the University of Oklahoma on Feb- 
ruary 3 by Ann Lee Hamilton, soprano; G. Milton Dieterich, 
cellist, and Josef Noll, accompanist, members of the Fine 
Arts faculty, The program included works of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Handel, Massenet, Saint-Saéns and saat 


(See letter on another page). 


Paris, Tex., February 4.—On the evenings of January 
28 and 29, Corinne Dargan-Brooks and Clara Dargan, in 
the home of the former, gave an interesting recital of -piano 
duos, assisted by Mrs. Frank Fuller, soprano. Compo- 
sitions of Spross, Grieg, La Forge, Scott, Dett, Chopin, 
Seeboeck and Arensky were played. Miss Dargan is a 
graduate of the Damrosch Institute of Musical Art and a 
former pupil of Frank LaForge. D. Ll. 


Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Portland, Ore., February 5.—Moriz Rosenthal appeared 
in recital at the auditorium, under the direction of the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau, on the evening of February 4. M. U. S.. 

Richmond, Va., January 31.—The Richmond Musicians’ 
Club gave its fourth morni yy ed during the present 
season at the auditorium of Woman's Club, on ny 
30. A number of members of the club took part in 


varied program. 
Minerva Sorg appeared in violin recital at the Episcopal 
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Church House last week, under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth Chapter, United Daughters of the ee 
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Richmond, Va., February 7.—The choir of the Monu- 
mental Episcopal Church sang Mendelssohn’s Hear My 
Prayer on the evening of February 3, with Paty Johnson 
in the leading soprano part. Quincy Cole is organist and 
choir director of this church, 

A special musical program at the Broad Street Methodist 
Church on the evening of February 3 featured Horace R. 
Powell, baritone, and F. G. Went, violinist. 

Loraine Wyman, well known for her contributions to folk 
music, appeared in costume recital at the Woman’s Club 
on the afternoon of February 4. 

The glee club of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church appeared 
-s Richmond College in recital on the evening of February 
1, under the auspices of Dr. Susan Lough and Virginia 
Withers, both of the faculty of Richmond College and both 
members of St. Stephen’s Guild. - 

Fannie Taylor, teacher of piano, presented a number of 
her pupils in recital for the entertainment of Confederate 
Veterans who are inmates of the Soldiers’ Home here. 
The recital was held in Randolph Hall, and part of the pro- 
gram consisted of choral singing of popular Southern 
melcdies of the ante-bellum period. 

As a result of persistent effort on the part of several 
Richmond musicians, the Richmond Philharmonic Society 
has been revived. ‘Membership consists principally of non- 
professional musicians. The object of the society is to 
foster ensemble playing among the younger musicians of 
the city. J. M. éu Ibreth has been chosen temporary direc- 
tor, and the following officers have been elected: Hudson 
P. Hoen, president; Frank W. Duke, vice president; 
George W. Harding, secretary, and James Willett, 
treasurer, 

The executive committee consists of these officers and 
R. C. Evenson, Charles Schremp Jr., and D. P. Parker. 

Because of the illness of the late Woodrow Wilson on 
the evening of February 2, the glee club of the University 
of Virginia cancelled its engagement to appear in concert 
in Washington on that date. Mr. Wilson was an alumnus 
of the University. W. T. 


San Antonio, Tex., January 23.—Meta Hertwig had 
charge of the January program of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, given January 14, 
at which time the younger members of the club participated. 


Those appearing were Jewell Vechert, pianist; Pearl John- 
son, soprano; Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist ; Olga Heye, 
pianist ; Ruth La Croix, soprano: Irene Bourquin, alto; 
Eric Harker, tenor ; Howard Taylor, bass; Mrs. 


Haile, reader; Ruth Herbst, cornetist ; and’ a string en- 
semble—the Tuesday Musical Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
leader, at the piano—which consists of Mrs. E. Williams, 
Mrs. E. H. Dubose, Mrs. Leonard Brown, Mrs, C. George, 
Marjorie Murray, "Russell Hughs, Corinne Worden and 
Leonora Smith, The accompanists were Lucy Banks, Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith, Catherine Clarke and Mary Templeton. 

Havrah Hubbard, operaloguist, and Homer Simmons, 
music interpreter, appeared January 14 and 15 under the 
local auspices of the Prospect Hill Community Club, Mrs. 
E. Melsman, president. I Pagliacci and Haensel and Gretel 
were pre sented the first evening, and Tannhauser the second. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, 
entertained with the first luncheon of the season on ed 
uary 15, at which time me program was given by Bar 
Brown, soprano; Jewel Carey, mezzo-soprano; Mrs, O. F. 
Bordelon, on pianist, and Frank Bassenberg, violinist. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and Mrs. Eulalio 
Sanchez. Mrs. W. T. Montgomery was chairman of the 
affair. 

The B Minor and B Major Musical Club met January 19, 
with Felix St. Clair in charge of the program which was 
called An Afternoon With the Violin. Those who appeared 
were Adalee Smith; George and Harold Jambers, Wilburn 
Reynolds, Bennie Esserick, Harry Denison, Sophie Wieder- 
man, Esther Topalsky and Jack Callsen. The members are 
all young students, 

The program given at the Fraternal Spiritualist Church, 
January 20, had the following participants: Louis Saynisch, 


pianist ; Jose h Burger, baritone; and an ensemble number 
by Gertrude Saynisch, Mrs. J. K. ‘Browns and Mrs. E. }. i. 
Meier. 


Sousa and his Band were presented in two programs on 
January 21 by Edith M. Resch who has taken over the 
artists contracted for by M. Augusta Rowley, no longer a 
resident of this city. Packed houses greeted both matinee 
and night performances. The March King was accorded 
an ovation, and he responded by giving as encores compo- 
sitions of his own. The assisting artists were Nora Fau- 
chald, soprano; Meredith Wilson, flutist; John Doran, 
cornetist ; Winifred Bambrick, harpist ; Rache Senior, vio- 
linist, and George Carey, xylophonist ; each receiving much 
applause. Eight saxophonists, playing popular airs, were 
decidedly entertaining. 

At the regular meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club held 
January 22, a program on* American composers, arranged 
by Lottie ’Kiddle, was given by the student members. 
Alfred Summer, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Eugene Staffel, 


a Bae = eprcarins B kuch aeonne; Wicines rd, con- February. Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. “ic; Oklahoma City, Okla 
soprano; Bluma Rappaport, pianist; and William Paglin, INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 

violinist (guest). Miss Kiddle read a paper on the anaes 
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Scrivener, was read. by Mrs, Eugene Staffel. The accom- 
rg were Mrs, Charles Stephens, and Mrs. a 8 Paul 
itz . W. 
San Antonio, Tex., February 6.—At a tig of the 
music department of the Woman’s Club, Mrs. A. Hender- 
don, chairman, held January 23, an interesting program, 
with Mrs. S. P. Cunningham and Mrs. A. McCollister in 
charge, was given by Rowena Johnston, pianist; William 
Paglin, violinist; Lucile Hobbs, Sue E. Cunningham and 
Elizabeth McCollister, Pianists, and Barbara Brown, so- 
prano. The accompanists were Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz 

and Mrs, McCollister. 

The Mark Twain Junior High School Orchestra of 
twenty-three instruments, under direction of Della Don- 
ecker, instructor of music at the school, presented a pro- 
gram, January 25, at Our Lady of the Lake College, 

Mrs. Nat Goldsmith was in charge of a novel concert 
given for the San Antonio Musical Club, January 28. 
Popular songs of by-gone days constituted the program. 
The participants were Joseph Burger, baritone; Blizabeth 
Longaker, Jewel Carey, Mrs. Carleton Adams, Russell 
Hughes and Barbara Brown, sopranos; and Dr. Lewis 
Krams Beck, baritone. They were attractively dressed in 
costumes suggested by the songs. Ethel Crider was the 
accompanist for the evening 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent, presented the Norfleet Trio at a musicale tea, Janu- 
ary 29. The ensemble numbers were Tschaikowsky’s trio 
in A minor; Goossen’s The Water Wheel; an arrange- 
ment by Walter Kramer of Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes, and Grainger’s Clog Dance. There were two cello 
solos, Nocturne (Chopin) and Hungarian Rhapsody (Pop- 
per), played by Leeper Norfleet. He had to give an encore 
and at the close of the ensemble group, at the end of the 
program, additional numbers were necessary. The mem- 
bers are Helen Norfleet, piano; Catharine Norfleet, violin, 
and Leeper Norfleet, cello. S. W. 

San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Jose, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Sioux City, Ia., February 6.—The Flonzaley Quartet 
appeared here November 27. Their program included a 
Haydn quartet; Golliwog’s Dance, Howells; Bridge’s Roger 
de Coverley, and the lento and vivace from the Dvorak 
quartet. 

Josephine Lucchese and Robert Ringling, assisted by 
Margaret Carlisle, pianist, presented an attractive program 
at the Auditorium, the afternoon of December 2 

Jan Chiapusso, pianist, appeared at Grace Church, 
January 8, presenting a fine program which included the 
Chopin B flat minor sonata, and the Tannhauser overture. 

Emil Telmanyi appeared under the auspices of the 
Sioux City concert house, playing the Saint-Saéns third 
concerto, the Bach Chaconne, ad shorter pieces by Chopin, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Hubay. 

The choir of the Augustana Lutheran Church, Carl 
Norbown, conductor, gave the Rossini Stabat Mater, 
assisted by Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, and Raymond 
Carr, tenor. 

Allen Spencer, pianist, appeared in recital January 28, 
presenting a program that included the Cesar Franck pre- 
lude, choral and fugue, three pieces by Poulenc, and 
numbers by Handel, Mozart and aise A.-M 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 11.—The San Carlo Opera 
Company was presented at the Weiting Opera House in 


two evening and one afternoon performances on February 
1 and 2, under the local direction of the Syracuse 
Musical Bureau. The company played to capacity houses 
for each of the performances, every seat being sold 
and as much standing room as the fire rules would permit 
The operas presented were Madame Butterfly and La 
Boheme. 

Among other offerings during January was an organ 
recital in the Mizpah Auditorium, on January 10, by Marcel 
Dupré, the French organist, who delighted a good sized 
audience by his artistic inte rpretations. 

January 2, Mitja Nikisch, pianist, appeared at one of the 
recitals of the Morning Musicales in the Temple Theater. 

On the evening of January 15, Erna Rubinstein, violinist, 
was heard in Crouse College where she gave a recital under 
the auspices of the College of Fine Arts, of which Harold 
L. Butler is dean. This opened a series of four recitals 
which Dean Butler has arranged. 

On January 19, the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra gave 
its regular concert in the Keith Theater before one of the 


rhage, audiences of the season. The Syracuse University 
Glee Club, under the direction of Professor Harold Bryson, 
was heard in several selections. The numbers from 
Tschaikowsky’s Nut-Cracker Suite were beautifully ex- 
ecuted. 

On the evening of January 21, Mischa Elman, the 


violinist, was heard in recital in the Mizpah Auditorium, 
under the direction of the Recital Commission. This was 
(Continued on page 56) 
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N. A. O. Executive Committee Meets. 

February 11 there were present at the regular monthly 
meeting of the executive committee, National Association 
of Organists, Chairman McAll, President Noble, Mesdames 
Fox and Whittemore, Secretary Nevins, Treasurer Doane, 
Fry (eral Adams and Riesberg. Treasurer 
Doane ‘reported $1,700 in the treasury, as against $1,400 a 
year ago, and said that all bills and membership payments 
are coming in well. A letter from Mr. Norton, representa- 
tive of the N. A. O. in Chicago, told of the plans for the 
February 11 organ and orchestra concert of all American 
compositions to be performed by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Courboin, etc. The good wishes of the com- 
mittee were wired him and all participants. Plans for the 
May Music Week in New York include co-operation with 
the Wanamaker auditorium, and for this the committee is 
arranging a variety of music, consisting of works for organ, 
organ and piano, choral music (including that of Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant ritual), with a possible combination 
of organ and orchestra. A letter from Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Ill., expressed a desire to organize a chapter 
of the association there; Richmond, Va., is making similar 
inquiry. The annual Calendar is making progress and will 
soon be issued. 

Alfred Hollins, the celebrated blind English composer and 
organist, may visit this country next season under N. A. O. 
auspices, if present plans are carried out; sentiment for 
this was enthusiastic. A chapter in Atlantic City is about 
to be formed, and Senator Richards was appointed to take 
action. The coming annual convention will begin there on 
July 29, and the committee is planning details now, includ- 
ing four major recitals, a moving picture demonstration- 
recital, and many instructive essays and discussions, Ad- 
journment was taken until February 25. 

BrauMs’ ProckaM AT THE Brick CHurRcH. 

Clarence Dickinson presented a program of music by 
Brahms at his February 8 Friday Noon-Hour of Music at 
the Brick Church, with Marjorie Squires, contralto, and 
Josef Kovarik, violist. Dr, Dickinson played the well known 
rhapsody in G minor (sounding strange as an organ piece), 
Hungarian Dance, Lullaby, andante from sonata in F minor, 
and rhapsody in E flat. Some of these are more suited 
than others to organ transcription; certainly the Lullaby 
was charming in its effect. Miss Squires sang with ringing 
voice the Minnelied, Virgin’s Cradle Song, and Love Un- 
dying, all of these in English, with aaprepriens variety of 
expression. Mr. Kovarik’s playing of the Sapphic Ode 
(with sordino), of an allegretto and an intermezzo brought 
forward his comparatively little known instrument in solo 
capacity. A definite pathos lies in many of the viola tones, 
and this was generally remarked. 

Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise will be sung at the Friday 
Noon-Hour of Music at the Brick Church, February 29, 
under the direction of Clarence Dickinson, with May 
Reddick Prina and Elizabeth Smythe, sopranos, and Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, as soloists. 

Novetties at ScHoot oF Music ANnp Arts. 

The February 7 weekly Thursday night concert at the 
New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner 
president, contained several novelties worth mentioning. 
The usual large and interested audience heard a program of 
fifteen vocal, piano, violin and two-piano numbers with satis- 
faction. Gladys Hill played Liszt's Consolation in E major 
with nice touch and expression, and was warmly applauded. 
Misses Schendewolf and Felker showed themselves to be 
good church singers in Smart’s Love Divine, singin 
sweet voices, Graceful Beulah Guelofian played ck’s 
waltz in E flat with facile technic and spontaneous delivery 
combined with a certain aristocratic interpretation. Mabel 
Wayne sang Vilanella, emitting high C’s, D’s and E flats 
with an ease which was both astounding and _ brilliant. 
Beatrice Hollenbeck sings and enunciates well, showing this, 
in Speaks’ April Calling Me. Other participants were Mary 
and Victoria Regalbuto, B 5 se Ross, Margperne Hitch, 
Mildred Eyerman, Helen Mohaup and Mary Oleyar. Frank 
H. Warner played accompaniments, 

Esrecte Leask Sone RecitAt. 

Celebrating the natal day of her teacher, Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson, Estelle Leask gave an invitation song recital, 
February 20, at her residence on Park Avenue. Songs in 
English, French and German constituted a very pleasant 
program. “Not a great voice, but she sings artistically,” 
said one who knows. Harry Horsfall played her accom- 
paniments, and the invited guests enjoyed the truly refined 
singing of Miss Leask. 

Paut Retmers at Patm Beacu. 

Paul Reimers, the tenor, popular in social circles, as well 
as a capable concert singer, left for Palm Beach on Febru- 
ary 11. Among other places where he will be heard is- 
at the Stotesbury residence. 

Rosst-Drent Pupits’ Recrtat. 

Courty Rossi-Diehl’s vocal pupils will be heard in a_re- 
cital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, February 23. Her 
class is the largest she has had, numbering several unusually 
good singers. 

Warrorp Pupits AT MAMARONECK. 

Claude Warford’s studio was thrice represented at a 
recent recital given for the Village Improvement Associa- 
tion of Mamaroneck, N. Y. Marjorie Lauer, soprano, and 
Joseph Kayser, baritone, sang songs of Carissimi, Flegier, 
Scott, and Warford, as well as the duets from Thais and 
Don Giovanni. These artists, who have had many a - 


ances recently, always reflect credit on Mr. Warford’s 
teaching. Willard berg was a capable and helpful 


ist; he al esented two groups of § 
accompanist; he also pr se 


Elizabeth Nanda Sings at Hotel Plaza 


Elizabeth Nanda, contralto, was heard in an_interesti 





rogram at the Hotel Plaza Thursday evening, February 7. 
The first group consisted of songs by H 1, Pergolesi, 
Beethoven, Poldowski, and Fourdrain; the second of Rus- 


sian numbers, by Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
maninoff ; the third in German, by. Brahms and Strauss ; and 
a concluding group in English by American and English 


with . 
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composers—Ronald, Scott, Watts, Salter and Parsons. Miss 
Nanda revealed a ‘voice of good range, volume and __reso- 
nance. Her diction was clear and her interpretations were 
effective. She sang with considerable feeling and drew much 
applause from the audience. She was the recipient also of 
many beautiful flowers. 

Francis Parsons played artistic accompaniments and was 
represented on the program with two pleasing songs—The 
Gray Dusk and The Lonely. 


Second Meeting of Clarence Adler Club 


The second meeting of the Clarence Adler Club was held 

at the Adler studios in New York, on January 19. Miron 
Poliakin, prominent Russian violinist, was the guest of 
honor. 
_ The club is now in its second year and has grown greatly 
in number and reputation. Started originally by artist pu- 
pils as a surprise tribute to their teacher, the club now has a 
membership of over 100 pupils and former pupils of Mr. 
Adler. The musical functions of the club, honoring such 
artists as Elly Ney, The Letz Quartet, Cornelius Van Vliet, 
the New York Trio and many others, have attracted so much 
attention that hardly a week passes without some out-of- 
towner inquiring whether a course with Mr. Adler includes 
the honor of an ae at one of the club’s monthly 
musicales ;,8o that Mr, Adler has adopted the club and 
embodied its activities with his studio life. 

The musical program presented by Mr. Adler’s pupils, 
before the guest of honor was introduced, was of a high 
order, Pauline Ruvinsky opened the recital with the Dussek 
G minor concerto, her teacher at the second piano. Miss 
Ruvinsky, who comes from Toledo, Ohio, is just eleven 
years old, but she plays with the poise and authority of one 
of more mature years and with a musical understanding that 
bespeaks great developments. Minnie Huber, still in her 
teens, followed with the C sharp minor scherzo of Chopin 
and played it with a technical facility and musical insight 
that aroused her audience. Harry Anik, who is gaining 
recognition in the concert halls of the metropolis as accom- 

anist of fine artists, played the thirteenth rhapsody of 
jiszt, closing that part of the program with a dashing 
display of brilliance. 

The guest of the evening, Miron Poliakin, played with 
Clarence Adler the Cesar Franck sonata, imbuing the work 
with a new religious fervor, and afterward the Bach cha- 
conne from the solo violin sonata. He was acclaimed by 
the large audience. Mr, Adler brought the evening to a 
beautiful close by his dramatic playing of the B flat minor 
scherzo of Chopin and a haunting, poetic conception of 
Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood. 


Ralph Angell Activities 


On Sunday evening, January 6, Ralph Angell accompanied 
Dorothy Francis, soprano of the Chicago Opera, in a group 
of songs at the annual entertainment of the Twelfth Night 
Club, held at the Hotel Astor, New York. On January 25, 
Mr. Angell accompanied Thelma Given, the violinist, in a 
recital at Flemington, N. J. 
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MIAMI NOTES 


Miami, Fla., February 4.—Miamians were given a musical 
treat last week when Shura Cher , the Russian boy 
prodigy, appeared at the White Temple in concert. His 
program of seventeen numbers was enjoyed by the audience 
of music lovers who filled auditorium. 

The White Temple Chay e a concert of folk songs 
and familiar melodies undé les F. Cushman’s direction. 
A Fagin of aden A hag = — —_— took part 
in ogram, including 0 tearns Mayer, soprano ; 
Grace Sailors contralto; Joseph hows. baritone; Allen Carr, 
tenor; Eda Keary Liddle, violinist; Esther Miriam Finney, 
harpist; and Gertrude Baker, organist. 

A visitor in Miami this season is Marguerita Sylva who 
is living at Hialeah, Mme. Sylva sang recently at the 
formal opening of Hotel Pancoast at Miami Beach and was 
well received. 

Another singer who has come to Miami is Dr. Victor 
Laurent, baritone soloist and teacher. 

Two bands are playing in this city this season. Arthur 
Pryor and his musicians are entertaining large crowds in 
Royal Palm Park, and Mummolo’s Royal Italian Band is 
playing at Miami Beach. 

The Miami Music Club presented a splendid program 
February 1 when Donizetti and Rossini were studied. Mrs. 
Edwin Wakefield was in charge and Kate C. Havens gave 
a talk on the composers. 

The Miami Chamber Music Orchestra played several num- 
bers under the direction of Walter H. Witko. Mrs. James 
A. Bissett and Adelaide Sterling Clark were the soloists. 
Mrs. Bissett sang Brindisi (Lucrezia Borgia) Donizetti, 
with Comin’ Through the Rye as an encore. Miss Clark 
sang Deep Shaded Forest (William Tell) Rossini, Leon 
Handzlik, cornet soloist with Pryor’s Band, played several 
selections; Florence Conklin gave interesting musical items, 
and the accompanists were Eleanor Clark, Francis Tarboux 
and Mrs. Handzlik. 

The Music Club members and friends gathered for tea at 
the Flamingo Hotel recently and had the pleasure of hearing 
James R. Caffrey, soloist with Pryor’s Band, sing two groups 
of songs. Miss Tarboux accompanied him. 

A large audience greeted Florence Gilbert Hanscom when 
she appeared at the White Temp‘e in a program of piano- 
logues, monologues and songs. Georgia Snow accompanied. 

Albert Borroff, basso, accompanied by Gertrude Baker 
and assisted by Eda Liddle, violinist, gave an enjoyable 
concert recently. 

Effa Ellis Perfield is in Miami and will offer a series of 
lectures at the conservatory during her stay. 

Russian music was studied by the Student Music Club, 
Evelyn Buehlman, and Lillian Threadgill, hostesses. Jane 
Dresback read a paper. Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith, Lottie Lucile 
Smith, Mary Pastorius and Florence Conklin gave musical 
numbers. 

The Junior Music Club is beginning rehearsals for Blos- 
som Time, by Grace Porterfield Polk, a delightful little 
operetta for young singers. The new officers of this club 
are honorary president, Mrs. L. B. Safford; president, Alice 
Maula; secretary, Mrs. Miksitz; attendance, Mrs. Cleland; 
and director, Bertha Foster, head of the Miami Conserva- 
tory. S. LeR. S. 


Giannini and Verbrugghen 

In connection with Giannini’s recent appearances as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, it is interesting to recall that Henri Verbrugghen, con- 
ductor of that orchestra, was one of the first few musicians 
to congratulate her upon her sensational success last season 
with the Schola Cantorum. He happened to be a visitor in 
the city at the time and attended the concert. Like everyone 
else in the audience, he was taken by complete surprise, and 
immediately after the concert he went to the artist room to 
express his delight to the young artist, and within the next 
few days he engaged her as. one of his soloists. That his 
judgment was vindicated by her success at his concerts goes 
without saying. Immediately after the Minneapolis concert 
she was engaged by Mrs. Vernon Scott as one of the vocal- 
ists for her next season’s University Course. 


Gordon an Admirable Carmen 
At the concert on Sunday night, January 20, at the Met- 
ropolitan there were three acts from three different operas— 
Samson et Dalila, Carmen and La Forza del Destino—with 
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full orchestra and chorus and sixteen artists. The audience 
was a capacity one. Among the chief artists was Jeanne 
Gordon, who sang a | erga part. in each one. Of her 
Carmen The Evening Post said: 
She the seductive Habanera and the Seguidilla arias with a 
war at tone and beauty of diction that caused an immediate 
in the audience. It had the effortless spontaneity and depth 
aaa breadth of tone that the part calls for and seldom gets, and 
she had as much trouble to refrain from acting her part as did Calve 
when she once sang some of the Carmen music at a Sunday night 
concert. Gordon is temperamentally and vocally equipped for enactin, 
the role, and no one can deny that she looks part in physica 
er The applause was quick and demonstrative and long con- 
tin 


Warford Pupil Engaged for Hinshaw Opera 

Claude Warford, known particularly as a vocal instructor, 
with many pupils in opera and concert to his credit, occa- 
sionally bursts upon the horizon (perhaps to prove his solid 
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musicianship) as the teacher of a pianist of undoubted abil- 
ity and talent. : 

A few years ago one of his students carried off the 
three years’ scholarship at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Baltimore. Now Willard Sektberg, a young pianist and 
vocal coach, who has done practically all of his work under 
Mr. Warford’s guidance, has been engaged by William Wade 
Hinshaw as pianist and musical director for the Impresario 
and repertory company for next season. 


Thorpe Pupil at Alumnz Concert 


Neva Syme, soprano, was the soloist at the annual meet- 
ing of the St. Mary’s School (Peekskill, N. Y.) Alumnae 
Association, held at the Hotel McAlpin, N. Y., on Satur- 
day, February 2. 

Miss Syme, who has a voice of unusually beautiful qual- 
ity, was heard to advantage in a group of modern songs. 
The young artist has studied the past two seasons with 
Harry Colin Thorpe. 


Miinz “Plays Like a God” in New Castle 


The following paragraph appears in a lettter from Rhys 
Williams, the local manager in New Castle, Pa., received 
by his managers after Mieczyslaw Miinz played in recital 
there recently: “Regarding Miinz, must say that I could not 
use words that would describe this young genius. He plays 
like some god! The audience simply went wild!” 


Southwick Pupil in California 
Mrs. Ruth Teeple-Reid, a former pupil of Frederick 
Southwick, the well known baritone and voice teacher, has 
recently opened a studio of singing in El Centro, California. 
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GOOD LUCK 
By Buzzi-Peccia 
Every artist possesses some more or less good qualities. 


Good luck for an artist consists in an opportunity of appear- 
ing before the public under those favorable circumstances 
which bring his best qualities into strong relief, so that 
everyone can appreciate them. 

I wish every student good luck—but not too easy luck, 
lest the student lose his common sense and believe that he 
is a double star. Sudden, easy. success often brings bitter 
deception later on. It takes a well balanced mind to under- 
stand the causes of a sudden, lucky ‘success—sometimes it 
may be the result of circumstances altogether outside of 
the ability of the singer. In that case, he should take the 
chance of his success with appreciation and not spoil it by 
foolish vanity or inconsiderate actions otherwise 
the success may end in failure. 

I should prefer the modest beginning, such as is made by 
people who have not sudden luck but who have strong will. 
People who improve while waiting for a better opportunity 
and who persevere in trying again and again, succeed, Per- 
severance and improvement are two great factors of suc- 
cess—far better than good luck. Good luck may go back on 
one, but perseverance and improvement always bring good 
results. But perseverance needs self confidence—an esti 
mation of the value of your artistic talents, to be recognized 
some day by the public. Self confidence in your own talents 
does not mean that stupid pride of the lucky mediocrity, 
who comes to the front, stands for a while amongst the 
real artists and then disappears unnoticed, back to the 
mediocrity where he belongs. 

Very seldom do we hear of a great artist who came to 
the front at once. Most of them had to fight their way 
to success. The reason why the singer of little talent and 
sudden luck does not last is because his sudden success de 
velops his vanity to an extent that interferes with his artistic 
growth. Vanity means relaxation; he sleeps happily on his 
easy success, he believes he has reached the top and does 
not realize that the real top is far, far away from him. 

So, should good luck come to you, keep cool—put your 
vanity in an ice chest! ; Don’t let it boil, for it is 
very dangerous! It makes bad microbes instead of killing 
them. . 


Ellerman “A Capable Contralto Soloist” 


Among the recent and forthcoming engagements booked 
for Amy Ellerman are: February 17, Mamaroneck; Feb 
ruary 20, a recital for the Pelham Manor Club, Pelham, 
N. Y., and February 22, a concert with Edgar Scho- 
field and Dr. William C. Carl at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in New York. Miss Ellerman recently appeared as 
soloist at two performances of The Messiah at Carnegie 
Hall, given by the New York Oratorio Society. The New 
York Post commented: “Miss Ellerman deserves special 
mention because it is many years since the oratorio has-been 
presented with so entirely capable a contralto soloist. She 
sang with fine sympathy, her enunciation was a joy in itself 
and her full rich tones filled the big hall.” 

Miss Ellerman was soloist in The Elijah given at the 
Brick Church, under Clarence Dickinson; soloist in The 
Messiah at the Church of the Ascension, under the direction 
of Jessica Adam, and soloist in Samson at the Old First 
Church, under Dr. William C. Carl. The foregoing engage 
ments were all in New York. Miss Ellerman also ‘ap- 
peared in Rossini’s Stabat Mater in Hackensack, 


Sundelius Scores in Annual Springfield 
Appearance 


“Mme, Sundelius has sung many times before, and upon 
each occasion her brilliant voice has been heard with in 
creasing pleasure.” This was the comment, in part, of the 
Springfield Republican following Mme, Sundelius’ recent 
appearance there in recital, while the Springfield Union 
expressed the same idea in slightly different words, as 
follows: “It seemed this year that an already beautiful voice 
had gained in beauty, flexibility and volume. She is a. prime 
favorite in Springfield and a very large audience turned out 
to hear her.” 
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(Continued from page 53) 
Mr. Elman’s first appearance in Syracuse for seven or 
eight years, and he was greeted by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. He was compelled to respond with a large num- 
ber of encores. 

On January 28, Albert Spalding, violinist, was heard in 
the Mizpah Auditorium under the direction of the Morning 
Musicales with Andre Benoist. He gave a delightful program, 
and was heard by a large and responsive audience who gave 
repeated applause, to which he graciously rr ak 


Tallahassee, Fla., February 4.—Two performances 
were given of Hinshaw’s production of Mozart's Impresario, 
on January 28 and 29, One evening took care of the 
college students for their artist series course, and the 
other was open to the public. E. S. O 

Utica, N. Y., February 7—The B Sharp Musical Club 
presented Lenora Sparkes in recital at the Avon Theater, 
on January 9. 

On January 10, Frank Parker, head of the vocal de- 


partment of the Utica Conservatory sponsored a recital _ 


by his two artist pupils, Anne Hitzelberger, soprano, and 
Thomas Owens, tenor. Both are leading church solosists 
here and gave a program of artistic merit. The feature of 
Miss Hitzelberger’s offerings was the Song Cycle, A Per- 
fect Year, by Matthews; of Mr. Owens’, Three Songs 
from the Hills, by Lily Strickland. Miss Hitzelberger and 
Mr. Parker closed the program with Woodforde-Finden’s 
duet cycle, On Jhelum River. Mr. Parker and Alice 
Newman played accompaniments. 

On January 15, at Tabernacle Church, under the auspices 
of the B Sharp Club, Utica had the privilege of hearing 
Marcel Dupré. There was wild enthusiasm at the im- 
provisation which closed his program. 

January 16 brough Geraldine Farrar with her company, 
Malkin, the cellist, Henry Weldon, basso, and the ac- 
companist, Claude Gotthelf. 

The Utica Maennerchor, of which Johannes Magendanz 
is director, gave their anniversary concert on January 28, 
singing five numbers, The soloists were Roszi Varady, 
Hungarian cellist; Ruth M. Ely, soprano; S. Walter Krebs, 
pianist-composer, and Frank Parker, baritone. 

The Y. W. C. A. Glee Club, a new choral organization 
under the direction of Frank Parker, made its debut the 
night of January 31. The chorus numbers were In Spring- 
time, a cycle by Mabel Daniels; Deep River, Harris; Elfin 
Dance, Chaffin-Grieg; Pirate Dreams, by Huerter, and 
the cantata, The Lady of Shalott. The soloists were Anne 
Hitzelberger, soprano, and Cecil Davis, pianist. 

Francis Frank, the organist at the Avon Theater, has 
come into prominence as a composer. In December his 
piano number, Fantasie Etude, was accepted by G. Schirmer 
for publication, and this was given its pak ae 9 per- 
formance by Cecil Davis at the concert of the Y. W. C. A. 
Glee Club. Five of his songs—The World Is Mine, Golden 
Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes, A Star Is Falling, The Eagle, 
and You Bound Strong Sandals—were sung by Frank 
Parker in a recital at the Auditorium. F. P. 

Vancouver, B. C., January 29.—John Philip Sousa 
again conducted his band before local audiences in two con- 
certs at the Capitol Theater, on December 30. The programs, 
typical of the Sousa organization, were played with all the 
familiar verve and spirit. 

The last of the old year and the beginning of the new 
were marked by the visit of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company. The operas presented were Il Trovatore, Lucia 
di Lammermoor and La: Tosca, the two latter being given 
here for the first time by this company. The Orpheum 
Theater was filled to capacity for all performances. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, was heard in recital at the Or- 
pheum Theater on January 16. 

The Kansas City Little Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of N. De Rubertis, gave two concerts at Wesley 
Church on January 22. Well selected programs were given 
and the orchestra made a pronounced success, The assisting 
artists, Lisa Roma, soprano; Marie Roselli, harpist, and 
Louis Alberghini, flutist, added much to the occasion, _ 

Alice Brewer gave an interesting lecture on Russian 
music in the University Auditorium on January 23. The 
event was under the auspices of the Vancouver —) 


Wilmington, N. C., February 5.—On January 27 the 
afternoon service at Trinity Methodist Church was par- 
ticularly interesting, a “ad crowd turned away on account 
of the church being filled. An excellent musical program 
was given with Wm. G. Robertson, organist of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, and Julia Post, organist of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, taking active part in the renditions. 
In Smith's Romantic Sketches, these two, as organist and 
pianist, combined with J. W. Harrison, violinist, and Ralph 
W. Soverel, cellist. Other numbers were Demarest’s Grand 
Aria for organ and piano, with Miss Post at the organ 
and Mr. Robertson at the piano; several numbers by the 
choirs of the two churches, and a group of Bach selec- 
tions. W. O. R. 


St. Louis Praises Georges Enesco 


Georges Enesco gave a remarkable interpretation of the 
Handel D major violin sonata in his recent appearance with 
the Morning Choral Club of St. Louis. “He gave his inter- 
pretation an almost church organ-like quality,” writes Rich- 
ard Spamer in the Globe-Democrat. “Not a few in the 
audience turned instinctively to the Odeon organ in expecta- 
tion of seeing a performer at the manuals and pedals, in ac- 
companiment, so large and resonant sounded Enesco’s super 
instrument. Its whole r seemed to have an even son- 
ority, and this feature was brought out to the full in Chaus- 
son's Poeme, a veritable violin song without words, into 
which the artist put a wealth of tic fervor. He is a 
master of the first rank, His playing was a revelation in 
interpretation, as well as in execution. To say that Georges 
Enesco made a pervading impression on this occasion of 
his first visit to St. Louis is plainly statin 
fact. The Morning Choral is to be congratulated on afford- 
ing its first evening’s audience the opportunity of hearing 
a violinist of Georges Enesco’s magnitude.” 


Tokatyan Under R. E. Johnston’s Management 


Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera tenor, has made 
arrangements for a concert tour under the management 
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of R. E. Johnston, for the season of 1924-25. Mr. Tokatyan 
was one of the soloists at the Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale on February 8. 


MOBILE NOTES 


Mobile, Ala., February 6—The Clara Schumann Club 
presented to its friends, on January 31, a delightful concert 
at the Cawthon Hotel, in honor of its thirtieth anniversary. 
A large audience was present to hear its program of Amer- 
ican composers, including a quartet number, prelude by 
John Powell, we by Mrs. A. E. Brown, Mrs. Howard 
Walker, Mrs. W. H. Batchelor and Katherine Hurley. In 
a short address of welcome, Mrs. James Hagan, the club’s 
president, reviewed the history of its organization and 
activities. Mrs. Fowler sang Nita Gilana, by De Koven, 
accompanied by Mrs. Young. Mrs. E. C. Harris gave a 
violin number, the Dance of the Gnomes by Eberhardt, and 
The Bird and Babe by Lieurance, Mrs, Young accompany- 
ing. A feature of the ene was a two piano number, 
concerto by Mana-Zucca, played by Mrs. Julius Goldstein 
and Mrs. Hans Curjel. By the Waters of Minnetonka by 
Lieurance was sung by Myrtle Delhomme, with violin 
and piano accompaniment. Mrs. Sidney Simon, accompanied 
by Mrs. J. S. Simon, played Serenade by Quinn, and 
=. Lak’ a Rose by Nevin, as excellent violin numbers. 

visitor in Mobile, Mrs. Acskewitz, pianist, was pre- 
sented in a rendition of the Mephisto Waltz by Liszt. Her 
style and artistry called for several encores. She responded 
with the Spring Song of Mendelssohn and the Concert 
Etude of Moskowski. Mrs. Herman Leinkauf gave two 
numbers, The Answer, by Huntington Terry, and Ecstacy, 
by Walter Morse Rummel. The program closed with a 
waltz, by Holst; a quartet, played by Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Walker, Mrs. Batchelor and Toleeins Hurley. 

The Mobile Music Festival, to be held at the Lyric The- 
ater February 27, 28, 29, is war nge a tremendous interest 
as shown by the early reservation for season tickets. The 
operas, Faust and Carmen, will be given by the San Carlo 
Opera Company, with incidental dances interpreted by the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe, which will also appear in 
an entire evening special performance. Mobile is indebted 


to Louis Seidman for securing this splendid organization. 
K. M. R. 


Hurlbut’s Vocal Science Lectures 


At his last lecture, Harold Hurlbut dealt with the sub- 
ject, Release from Tension. He spoke of the importance 
ot modified vowel color and freedom of the larynx in this 
connection. Mr. Hurlbut said in part: 

“I do not believe in making the pupil self-conscious by 
alluding to muscles and organs, and working from a phy- 
sical standpoint, but the artist. and the teacher must 
thoroughly understand the uses of various parts. of his 
vocal apparatus. The beginner and the pupil in the inter- 
mediate stages of development should not be allowed to 
study in a physical way, in fact the purely physical should 
always be avoided. Recently a Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany tenor told me he had just discovered the influence on 
his voice of freeing his larynx, in a way I shall not take 
time to describe. For years I have known that he needed 
such a conception, but naturally could not go to him and 
tell him so. The change in his voice is very noticeable— 
and it is a change for the better ,although he is as nearly 
a perfect vocalist as one would wish to hear.” 

Mr. Hur!but demonstrated his ability in a remarkable 
manner, in correcting a young soprano who was singing 
the Polacca from Mignon. Nervous at the ordeal of 
singing this difficult aria, she began to sing in a slightly 
labored manner, when Mr. Hurlbut came to her rescue, 
and begging the indulgence of the auditors, immediately 
freed her voice by the means of half-breaths, concerning 
which he thereupon read aloud in W. J. Henderson’s book, 
The Art of the Singer. This feat had never been heard of 
by a single person in the audience before that evening. 

Mr. Hurlbut’s Release Treatment, applied to scales and 
the trill has proved a_ revelation. Mr Hurlbut lectures 
every second and fourth Wednesday evening. Visitors to 
the number of ten are admitted if application is made in 
advance, 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





FRANCISCO’S RECITALS 
ATTRACT WIDE ATTENTION 


Schwarz, De Pachmann and Rosenthal Give Delightful 
Programs—Other News 

San Francisco, Cal., February 10.—San Francisco music 
patrons have every reason to feel grateful to Manager Selby 
C. Oppenheimer for the opportunities he has afforded them 
of hearing a number of musicians during this past week. 
Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, gave one of his enjoyable 
recitals before a capacity audience. The program presented 
by Mr. De Gogorza was representative of practically every 
school of song singing, ranging from the older classics and 
including the lieder, modern French, a group of Spanish 
and the usual English selections. Helen Winslow proved 
an adequate accompanist. 

Joseph Scuwarz WitH San Francisco SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA. 

Joseph Schwarz, who took San Francisco audiences by 
storm three years ago with his characterization of Rigoletto 
during the engagement of the Chicago Opera Company, dup- 
licated this triumph when he appeared as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Alfred Hertz, at the fourth “Pop” concert of the series, 
given under the auspices of the city of San Francisco. With 
orchestral accompaniment, Mr. Schwarz sang the prologue 
from Pagliacci, and Wotan’s Farwell from Die Walkie. 
The 8,000 people who heard him upon this occasion gave 
him a veritable ovation, and the singer responded with a 
number of encores. 

Mr. Hertz chose for the orchestral portion of the program 
the prelude to Lohengrin; the Ride of the Valkyries and 
the Magic Fire music from that same opera. 

De PacHMANN’s CHOPIN PROGRAM. 

One of the events of the present musical season was the 
all Chopin recital presented by Vladimir De Pachmann, 
who gave his concert at’ the Civic Auditorium under the 
local management of Selby C. Oppenheimer. This was 
Mr. De Pachmann’s first appearance here in many years. 
He was heartily appreciated by the large audience. 
RosENTHAL With SAN Francisco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Another instrumentalist to return to this city after an 
absence of years, was Moriz Rosenthal, who appeared as 
soloist at the ninth pair of concerts given by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Alfred Hertz. 
Mr. Rosenthal’s contribution to the program was Tschai- 
kowsky’s B flat minor concerto. Mr. Hertz conducted two 
movements of Mahler’s symphony No. 2, and Strauss’ sym- 
phonic poem, Don Juan, to which he gave inspiring read- 
ings. The concert was an excellent one and the reception 
accorded Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Hertz and the musicians 
justly deserved. ° 


SAN 


Notes. 

Natalie Albini, a young Russian singer, with the assist- 
ance at the piano of Charles Hart, gave a recital at the 
Hotel St. Francis, under the direction of Ida G. Scott. The 
artist gave an entire Russian program and created a favor- 
able impression, 

Nathan Firestone, viola player and member of the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, gave a recital 
of violin music in conjunction with Ellen Edwards, English 
pianist. This was Mr. Firestone’s first concert appearance 
as soloist in some time and he was greeted by a large 
audience. 

On the afternoon of February 4, the first young people’s 
symphony concert took place at the Civic Auditorium. These 
concerts, which are of educational nature, are under the 
management of Alice Metcalf, who succeeded in interesting 
about 8,000 school children to subscribe to the series of three 
concerts. The numbers which Mr. Hertz and his men 
chose for the entertainment of these young folks were of 
a light vein and included Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, 
Saint-Saéns’ Le Cygne, Bizet’s L’Arlesienne, suite No. 2, 
and Auber’s overture to Fra Diavolo. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus returned for another 
engagement and gave a series of five concerts. At each of 
these performances the house was packed to its capacity, 


which proved that San Francisco musicians, and those 
residing in the bay regions, appreciated the work of this 
organization and welcomed the privilege of hearing them 


again. 

Plans for the Spring Music Festival, under the auspices 
of the city of San Francisco and the Musical Association, 
are well under way and already four artists have been 
announced as soloists to participate in the Mahler symphony 
as well as the Beethoven ninth. These singers are Claire 
Dux, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Mario Chamlee, 
tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone. Besides these 
works, Mr. Hertz will also conduct the Faust symphony 
of Liszt and a grand operatic program. Mr. Hertz is per- 
sonally supervising the training of a chorus of 500 voices 
consisting of the best vocal material in this section of the 
country and everyone musical is anticipating the event. 

Much to the regret of the many admirers of Emilio De 
Gogorza, his second recital had to be cancelled owing to 
illness. Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer hopes to be able to 
arrange for another concert at a later date. 

Edouard Deru, the Belgian violinist, and Beatrice An- 
thony, pianist, gave a successful recital in the Italian room 
of the St. Francis Hotel. 

Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, has arrived in San 
Francisco and is conducting a class of aeeenen Shanes in 


the art of song interpretation. : 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Portland, Ore., January 31.—The Symphony Chorus (200 
men and women), an adjunct to the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, made its debut at the Civic Auditorium on 
January 30, singing Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast (Coleridge- 
Taylor) and Paul Revere’s Ride (Carl Busch). The new 
chorus, as well as the two soloists, Herman Hafner, tenor, 
and E, Maldwyn Evans, baritone, scored heavily. The 
orchestra, which played all the accompaniments, was also 
heard in Grieg’s suite, Sigurd Jorsalfar, Carl Denton 
conducted. 

Apotto AND MacDowe.t Cups 1n Jornt REcirTAL. 

On January 29 the Apollo Club (eighty men), assisted 
by the MacDowell Club chorus (fifty-four women), gave a 
concert at the Civic Auditorium. The Apollo Club sang 
the Viking Song (Coleridge-Taylor) and The Lost Chord 
(Sullivan). Among the MacDowell Club’s best numbers 
was Katherine Glen’s Twilight, which had to be repeated. 
Willian H. Boyer directed. The accompanists were Edgar 
E, Coursen, William C. McCulloch, and May Van Dyke 
Hardwick, pianists; and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist. 

Jascua Hetretz HeEarp, 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, played here on January 28, ap- 
pearing under the management of the Elwyn Concert Bu- 
reau, H. M. McFadden general manager. The violinist won 
an ovation. Isidor Achron was the accompanist. The re- 
cital took place at the Civic Auditorium before a capacity 
audience. 

Epwarp JoHNSON IN RECITAL. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, who was presented by the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau, came on January 21 and appeared before 
an audience that almost filled the Civic Auditorium. Alex- 
ander Smallens presided at the piano. This recital de- 
serves to be ranked among the big events of the sean 


a R. O. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


San Jose, Cal., February 5.—The San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, on 
January 17 provided the third number on the San Jose 
Musical Association list of: attractions, An audience which 
taxed the capacity of the auditorium showed appreciation of 
the program. 

Cost Fan Tutte Hearp. 

The William Wade Hinshaw Company, under the aus- 
pices of Jessica Colbert, gave a performance of Mozart's 
Cosi Fan Tutte on January 31. 

CoLLecE oF THE Paciric Facutty ReEcitTALs. 

The fourth faculty recital at the College of the Pacific 

was given by Miriam Burton, pianist; Miles Dresskell, 








violinist, and Jessie S. Moore, accompanist, on January 15. 
The outstanding number was the Fauré sonata for violin 
and piano and was warmly received. 

The fifth faculty recital was given January 22 by Bozena 
Kalas, pianist, assisted by a string trio, Miles Dresskell, 
violinist ; Joseph Halamicek, violist, and Jan Kalas, cellist. 
Miss Kalas appeared to advantage in two solo groups, and 
with the strings in the Brahms quartet in A major. 

Notes. 

The Richards Male Chorus, under the direction of Dr. 
C. M, Richards, with Mrs. Delmar Call as soloist, appeared 
in two concerts during the month. 

Victor Doux Ehle presented a group of pupils in recital 
on January 23. 

Pupils of the Institute of Music performed January 9. 

- C. M. D. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL, 


San Diego, Cal., February 7—Excellent work is now be 
ing done in San Diego for the children of the city and 
county schools in the production of Humperdinck’s opera, 
Hansel and Gretel, by the Community Service Opera Asso 


ciation. Under the leadership of Countess Laura de Turcz 
nowitz the association last fall produced the opera, lolanthe, 
as a benefit for patients at Camp Kearney, with the result 
that it was decided to make the organization permanent, 


putting on at least two operas each year. In the meantime 
the fine work being done in the public schools, under the 


direction of Annie Marie Clarke, music supervisor, claimed 
the attention of those interested in music. The directors of 
Community Service realized that to support the music work 


in the public schools would be a great benefit. They agreed 
to produce the opera, Hansel and Gretel, and turn over the 
proceeds to be expended for the following purposes: to 
give prizes for the yearly music memory contest; to grant 
class lesson scholarships in piano and orchestral instruments 


to pupils doing the best work in regular classroom music; 

to grant private lessons to pupils doing best work in in- 

strumental class lessons; and to purchase band and or- 
I. M 


chestral instruménts to be loaned to beginners. 


Cornish School Gives Concert 
Seattle, Wash., February 12.—On the evening of Feb 


ruary 1 several advanced pupils of Jacques Jou-Jerville 
were presented at the Cornish Little Theater, being chiefly 
those of his operatic and ensemble class. Very good sing 
ing was heard. Some of the work was ballad, but arias 


from Verdi, Donizetti, Massenet and Mozart showed good 
scholarship. By the addition of violin orchestral accompani 
ment and obligato from LePlat pupils, a distinctly artistic 
whole was rounded out. Those taking part were Mary 
Barton, Helen Slaughter, Violet M. Ball, Beatrice Yates, 
Frieda Hoeck, May Neal, Kathleen Jordan, Roy Young, 
Mabel Grasley-Bick, Irene Grasley-Bick, Robert Bradley, 
Walter Bridge, George Nelson, Gertrude Nord, I. Killgore, 
G. Miaullis, Marion Ferguson and Agnes and Anna Dono 
van. A.W. D 


Terry’s The Answer Sung in Honolulu 


Robert H. Terry’s fine and joyous song, The Answer, 
was sung by Anna Case, during her tour through Australasia, 
and the Honolulu Daily said of it: “Robert Huntington 
Terry's dramatic song, called The Answer, was sung by 
Miss Case with fervor and dramatic passion.” 

Le Roy Duffield (of the Gescheidt studios) was soloist 
at St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, Yonkers, of which Mr 
Terry is organist, on Candlemas Day, and his fine voic¢ 
made effect. February 1, at the Service of Lights, Mr 
Terry gave an organ recital which included works by Wag 
ner, Yon, Dubois, Beethoven and Guilmant. 


Ivogun on Pacific Coast 
Maria Ivogun has gone to the Pacific Coast. She will 
appear in Portland March 3, in Seattle March 4, and then 
there will be a series of concerts in California. Miss 
Ivogun will return to New York and sing in Town Hall 
the evening of March 13. 
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College Dean of Music Commends May 
Peterson 


The following letter from Grace L. Cronkhite, dean of 
the department of music at Anderson College, Anderson, 
S. C., was received by her managers after May Peterson 
appeared recently for the fifth time in recital at that insti- 


tution : 

If it had not been for the press of mid-year exams I would have 
been able to write you at once, following up my telegram to you about 
Miss Peterson's recital at Anderson Co lege. Pardon, please, the 
seeming negligence. 

Miss Peterson seemed in great spirits all the time she was with us, 
and created instantly an irresistible atmosphere to which everybod, 
gladly responded, Later on this week our college corres nt will 
publish an article from the girls’ point of view, what May Peterson 
does for them when she comes here. I'll send you a copy. In no 
previews visit has she had quite the success as this time. Examinations 
began the very next day de left, yet nobody thought of examinations 
even that very morning for over one hundred waited for her to come 
from the dining room and listened for two more ag ay 
after they had demanded repetitions and encores to the amount of 
sixteen the night before, and saw her off in the automobile that took 
her away, That last raising of one hundred hands in goodbye was a 
sight few could ever forget, and Miss Peterson is not one to miss 
meaning of love in it, The president came to her after her concert 
and told her he could not tell her how greatly he had enjoyed her 
singing or what the inspiration of seeing the girls’ enjoyment meant 
to him or them and asked her to make “a sextennial visit.” 

Her voite was lovely; this, combined with herself, made a duet of 
such quality that we all vow at Anderson College she can’t be matched. 

You gather I am helpless to express myself and so will simply stop 
with the message of thanks for your part of the success, 


Nadworney’s Success on Maine Tour 


Devora Nadworney, the contralto, following her success 
at the Maine Festival of October, has been touring that 
State, singing on platforms on which Nordica, Eames and 
others appeared. Her fine success is attested to in the 
following press excerpts: 

Miss Nadworney is a favorite here. . . . Much to the enjoyment of 
her hearers she sang the Flower Song (Faust), which called up 
pictures as she appeared at the festival last fall. . . . It was wort 
the price of admission to hear the one aria from Samson and Delilah.— 
Lewiston Daily Sun, January 18. 


The audience found all its anticipated delight in Devora Nadworney. 
Ever since Lewiston-Auburn Festival patrons heard her last October 
they have wished to hear her again. . . . The power and remarkable 
range of her voice wag even more apparent. It ranges from the 
deep contralto, all through the register of the mezzo-soprano, her high 
notes being remarkable for their clearness, trueness and brilliancy, 
while her lower tones have all the satisfying richness and vibrancy of 
the true contralto, ... It was an unusual peagrens of operatic num- 
bers that Nadworney gave her listeners—arias from I! Trovatore and 
Prophete. Then there was the Habanera (Carmen), in which Nad- 
worney had the melodiousness, the vocal freshness and flexibilit 
which we often miss. A little touch of graciousness was Miss Nad- 
worney's singing as an extra of the Flower Song (Faust) for the 
gratification of those who so much admired it at the festival. Most 
beautiful of all was My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and 
Delilah), sung with depth of feeling and velvety smoothness, While 
of course Miss Nadworney’s voice is heard to best advantage in opera, 
which displays its power and dramatic quality, it is also effective in 
songs, for she sings with intelligence and understanding. Miss Nad- 
worney has an attractive stage presence; perfectly poised but always 
gracious.—-Lewiston Evening Journal, January 18, 1924. 


Althouse Triumphs on Western Tour 


According to newspaper clippings, Paul Althouse has won 
new laurels wherever he has appeared on the Pacific coast. 
After his recital at Olympia, Wash., the Olympia Daily 
Recorder stated: ‘The recital was all that could be desired 
by the Jarge audience which filled the Community House. 
There was something decidedly reminiscent of the great 
Caruso in Mr. Althouse’s voice and his gracious stage pres- 
ence won the hearts of the entire audience.” 


Following the tenor’s appearance in Greeley, Col., the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to Mr. Althouse in care of his man- 
agers, the sender being J. DeForest Cline, director of the 
Colorado State College Conservatory of Music, at Greeley : 

I wish to add my tribute to that of others and assure you that 
you have many friends in Greeley. Personally, I enjoyed your 
program both in selection of songs and in the matter of diction. Such 
clear pronunciation of words in song is seldom given, and this, added 
to your superior voice production, coupled with fine personality on the 
stage, is bound to produce a program that will be enjoyed by any 
audience. ‘ 

Judging from the expressions of approval given by many people 
here, must say that your next appearance will meet with even a 
greater response in numbers. 


More Laurels for Cecile de Horvath 


Cecile de Horvath repeated her success of last spring at 
Bethany yee, Linsborg, at her return engagement there 
cn December 3. She also held a master class there follow- 
ing the concert. The critic of the -Lindsborg News-Record 
said: 

Mme. Cecile de Horvath presented an interesting program at her 
recital in the college chapel. Those who heard her last year were 
enthusiastic in their praise of her fine pe qualities and the 
same artistic standard was maintained in the recital on this occasion. 
MacDowell’s To The Sea was given a broad reading with a toucl 
mystery in keeping with the theme. Minuet a l’Antico, an excel 
little composition by Seeboeck, demonstrated graceful and ref 
touches of pianistic elegance. Dignity and poise characterized the 
prelude, fugue and variations by Cesar Franck. The introspective 
seriousness of the prelude and the broad lines of the fugue were mas- 
terfully delineated. The scherzo in E major is probably the most 
difficult and appears less frequently on concert programs than any 
of the Chopin scherzos. From the standpoint of execution it might 
be mentioned as the outstanding number of the evening. Liszt 
Tarantelle demands virtuosity of a high order and Mme, de Horvath 
proved herself eminently capable, playing with dazzling brilliancy and 
virility. Mme. de Horvath was warmly applauded throughout the 
evening and responded with several encores. 








Telmanyi a Hit in Sioux City 


Here is part of what the Sioux City Journal had to say 
of the playing of Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, 
who recently gre a recital in that city. The criticism is 
by George E. Hubbard: 

Emil Telmanyi, brilliant Hungarian exponent of the art of violin 
playi . completely captured a large and enthusiastic audience which 

out to hear the third number of the Sioux City concert course 
at the high school auditorium last night. Telmanyi, who is a com- 
parative stranger to American concert goers, creates a distinct im- 
pression in a field of art which is already filled with a number of 
virtuosi who have seemed to be able to evoke the utmost the 
violin. At no time ‘does his playing resemble the purely technical 
virtuosity so often exhibited on concert platform, the 
whole program the musical ideal peeteeninnnes; his t technic 
is a means and not an end in itself. It was one of the most delightful 
recitals’ which Sioux City music lovers have been permitted to hear. 
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“Praise for Werrenrath” 


Picking up the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of January 
20, one reads in the The Forum of Letters to the Editor, 
the following tribute to Reinald Werrenrath. It is headed 
Praise for Werrenrath: 

vocal treat i t for South Bend next Thursda: evening 
PA ockstase Tinser when "Reinald Werrenrath makes his initia 
appearance here, is a rare one, : e 
Jerrenrath is probably America’s greatest baritone and ever since 
his debut at the Wetropelitan, New York, musicians brighten up at 
the mere mention of his name. I urge all my pupils to hear him and 
believe no one will be disappointed. e is a magnetic and consummate 
artist and holds New York “in the hollow of his hand.” 


Patton Figures in Aetna House Organ 


The following paragraph is taken from a recent issue 
of the Aetna Fire Messenger, the house organ of the Aetna 
Insurance Company : 

The Aetna Fire Club was highly favored at one of its 1923 meetings 
by Se groans of Fred Patton, the distinguished bass-baritone, who 
atten at the inyitation of his cousin, R, N. Veitch of the Home 

orce, and favored us with a generous number of his favorite 
selections, Mr. Patton, who was born in South Manchester, Conn., is 
one of the most prominent singers America has ever produced and 
the fact that he has lately been reaping fresh laurels reminds us of 
the pleasure he gave us and inspires the hope that we may again have 
the pleasure of hearing him at one of our club meetings. 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson “An Inspiration” 


The appended letters are indeed a fine tribute to the art 
of Franceska Kaspar Lawson. Birgit Lund is director of 
music. at Lenoir College, Hickory, N. C., and Frank L. 
re is director of music at Limestone College, Gaffney, 


November 28, 1923. 
Dear Mrs. Lawson: 

There were so many pregte around you last evening that I did 
not get a chance to say all I wished to about your recital, It is 
indeed a rare treat for us to have an excellent artist like you come 
here. I really don’t know what I admire the most in you. Your 
voice is beautiful with a remarkable flexibility, your pianissimos are 
exquisite, your stage presence is unequalled in charm and your prog. 
ram was interesting and splendidly chosen. Your musical understand- 
ing and general intellect impresses one from beginning to end. 

hope indeed you may come again! 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Bircit Luwp. 


Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 

anuary, 1924, 
Mrs. Lawson has sung for us three times at Limestone Collage, 
and each concert she has given has been a treat for one’s soul. She 
has a beautiful voice and she is a most excellent musician. Both 
of these assets are absolutely essential to one who’ would be classed 
a fine singer, but Mrs. Lawson has something else, something many 
socalled fine singers have not—she has a fine, artistic, womanly B aol 
sonality, in short, a soul which feels and knows all of those finer 
sensibilities, which, when expressed in music as she expresses them go 

to the hearts of her listeners. ‘ ahs i 

It is a great pleasure to hear her sing; it is more—it is an inspiration. 

(Signed) Franx L. Ever. 


Joseph Malkin’s Success Continues 
From all parts of the United States come reports of the 
phenomenal success of Joseph Malkin, the cellist. It seems 
that the critics as well as the public generally almost ex- 
haust adjectives in praise of this artist. He will tour the 
United States with Manfred Malkin next season. 





HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 











WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 

This picture of the present Los Angeles Philharmonic con- 
ductor was taken at Linz, Austria, twenty-four years ago, 
in 1900, when Mr. Rothwell was first conductor at the 
Municipal Opera House there. Linz is a city on the Danube, 
about three hours out of Vienna by train. It was the home 
of Anton Bruckner, the Beethoven had a brother 
there too, an apothecary, into whose family affairs he tried 
to mia, the result being that Johann insisted upon marrying 
the mistress from whom Ludwig was trying to separate 
him. But to return to Mr. Rothwell, he was at Linz after 
being assistant to Gustave Mahler at the Hamburg Opera 
and just before he came to America to conduct Wagner 
with Henry W. Savage's English Opera Company. (C, 
Livny Schneider photo.) 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 49) 

The style, as already described in these columns, consists 
of the striking of many notes at one time by the use of the 
fist, flat hand or whole forearm. The effect as described 
gives the impression of something that would sound very 
discordant indeed, but it does not. It is impossible to say 
why it does not, but the fact is with us and has to be faced. 
This new idiom is useful. It sounds good, interesting, and 
should admit of important developments. 


Balokovic 


At the first of his series of sixteen recitals at the National 
Theater, the Croatian violinist, Balokovic, scored a real tri- 
umph, In spite of snow there was a large audience, and 
from the first number, a Handel sonata, to the brilliant pieces 
that followed, there was enthusiasm of the real sort. And 
no wonder—for this young man has a pleasing personality 
and a splendid musicianship backed up by technical mastery 
far beyond the average, even among concert artists. The 
tone and tender, loving emotion with which he played the 
slow movements was delightful indeed, and the brilliant 
fancy and poetry of the ing virtuoso pieces by Paganini, 
Moszkowski and Nachez made the audience hold its breath 
until the final note and then burst into a storm of applause. 
The program included works, besides those already men- 
tione by Goldmark, Smetana, Dvorak-Kreisler and Mano- 
jlovic, It is to be repeated at three matinees this week and 
a series of new programs will begin next Sunday. That 
Balokovic will become the fashion in his Broadway recitals 
is fair to predict. 





Soder-Hueck Artists Prominent’ 


Important engagements of artists, who owe their ever- 
growing vocal success to the Soder-Hueck studios include 
George Reimherr, tenor, who is now appearing as leading 
man opposite Eleanor Painter in The Chiffon Girl, which 
opened in New York this week. Mr. Reimherr entered the 
studio in 1911 and was presented in a song recital by Mme. 
Soder-Hueck at the Princess Theater, November 11, 1917, 
meeting with unusual success and earning fine press com- 
ments. He has given numerous recitals and concerts since, 
proving a splendid and intelligent artist. He was soloist with 
the Stadium concerts several years ago, and has had many 
other important dates. “I am proud of his ever growing 
success. He will make good wherever he sings,” says the 
New York teacher. 

Ellie Marion Ebeling, dramatic soprano of splendid ar- 
tistry, who last year was engaged for the Wagnerian Opera 
through Mme. Soder-Hueck’s assistance, will be soloist 
with Louis Graveure for the Mozart Society, Mrs. McCon- 
nell, president, at their big midwinter concert, on Febru- 
ary 19. She has proved a very versatile artist. 

Joseph Hempelman, the well known tenor, who was 
engaged as soloist for the mid-winter concert of the Chami- 
nade Club, given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
February 18, was forced to cancel this splendid engagement 
at the last moment on account of a severe attack of the 
grippe. 

Rita Sebastian, young contralto, has been engaged as 
soloist for a Morning Musicale to be given at the Waldorf 
Astoria, March 4, the first of a series of musicals given 
under the management of Mme. Tagliapietra. 


Mina Hager on the Technic of Singing 


To sing well one must have rid oneself of all extra 
muscular action, One must put the diaphragm, the tongue, 
the lips, the jaw, all in their proper places—and then forget 
ali about them. But we must first be sure that they are 
in their proper places, that they will not assert themselves 
and interfere with the purity and stability of the tone. Then 
it is possible to allow the mind—the soul, or whatever you 
may name it— to concern itself with the audience and the 
music, while through a mysterious sub-conscious connection 
it keeps the muscles in subordination. 

We must constantly be on guard against muscular inter- 
ference. Only a few days ago a well-known and very fine 
singer detected a tightness in my own singing muscles. I 
was not conscious of it. and it proved to me again how 
vigilant we must be against the self-assertion of these 
headstrong and stubborn muscles of the jaw, throat, and 
diaphragm. 

e must be like the beautiful sub-marine gardens of 
California. There must be no mud and weeds floating in 
the water. We must be as clear and transparent as crystal, 
so that the sun—the Spirit of Music, perhaps—can shine 
through and make visible all the beautiful things that grow 
in the depths of us. 

We must be Trilby, hypnotized by Svengali. We must 
be not our own, but possessed by some other force outside 
ourselves. We must be the instruments of something— 
whatever our religion teaches us that it is—something that 
uses us as instruments to create Beauty. 


Florence Leonard Continues Diagnosis Classes 


Florence Leonard (assistant to Breithaupt) will con- 
tinue her diagnosis classes in piano playing this month, 
at her Carnegie Hall Studios. The next class meets on 
Wednesday morning, Februar The main object of 
these classes is to give to students the first step necessary 
to overcome their technical faults, or to carry them beyond 
their present abilities. In other words, Miss Leonard will 
diagnose the condition, and suggest the beginnings of the 
remedy. 

Tht awl subject for discussion will be Student Tech- 
nic and Professional Technic, in Their Relation to Inter- 
pretation. ’ : : 

It is interesting to note that two of Breithaupt’s pupils 
have recently accepted positions as conservatory directors, 
in Budapest and in Valparaiso. Others are making success- 
ful appearances in Berlin and other European cities. 


Paula Tully at L. O. L. Concert 


A highl successful concert, under the auspices of the 
Dramatic Titen. was given in the Auditorium of L, O. L., 
West 143d Street, on Wednesday evening, February 13, at 
which Paula M. Tully, who is the possessor of a pleasing 
soprano voice, sang a group of songs in a manner that de- 
lighted her hearers. Among other things she gave Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses (Oppenshaw) and Foi-Moi- 
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Réver, and her artistry in Cadman's At Dawning did full 
justice to the composer's score. The large audience was 
highly pleased with the work of this promising young 
singer. 

Margaet Douglas furnished the accompaniments for Miss 
pny in satisfactory fashion, and revealed good musician- 
ship. 


Vera Schwarz Fittingly Praised 


Vera Schwarz, favorite soprano of the German and 
Austrian opera houses, has recently been appearing at the 
Vienna State Opera, taking the parts which Maria Jeritza 
sings when she is at home, Fraulein Schwarz won a suc- 
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cess there that is not second to that of the Viennese favorite 
herself. Just at present she is appearing as guest at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus at Berlin, where the distinguished 
critic, Dr. Leopold Schmitt, wrote of her in the Berliner 
Tageblatt as follows: “Vera Schwarz was the Carmen—a 
real Carmen. Most artists experiment too much with the 
role. If they would only consult Prosper Merimée, it 
would be a good idea. Bizet’s Carmen has about as much 
to do with her literary namesake as Gounod’s Marguerite 
with Goethe’s heorine. Vera Schwarz, therefore, does the 
right thing when she builds her Carmen upon the music 
for a foundation. She is impulsive, seductive, not without 
deviltry; limitless in her caprices, though not heartless, and 
before everything else, natural and humanly possible. Thus 
shall Carmen smile, flatter, love and careless, bring her 
own fate upon herself. Thus shall she sing, play and 
dance. The voice is even warmer and more expressive 
than ever... Such a performance needs no criticism 
either pro or con—one can only leave the theater inspired 
and thankful.” 

Fraulein Schwarz meets with no less success in concert. 
While she was in Vienna she gave a recital there, of which 
the Vienna Journal wrote: “Fraulein Schwarz’ program 
was made up of a necklace of arias, some of the greatest 
from her repertory, and all sung with perfect style. . . Vera 
Schwarz is mistress of the greatest and surest technic, 
every tone is clear and pure, the musical phrase polished, 
and her vocalization is as attractive as her own person. 
It is a pleasure to listen to her; a joy just to see her.” 


Tokatyan to Marry 


On February 12, the announcement of Marie Antoinette 
Abbey’s engagement to Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was made public, although 
close friends of the young couple had expected the news for 
some time. To Giuseppe Bamboschek, it is said, Mr. To- 
katyan owes his happiness, for it was the Metropolitan 
Opera conductor who introduced them. 

Miss Abbey studied singing for a time, but gave it up for 
a business career, in which she has since become very suc- 
cessful. She is a designer of gowns. 

Mr. Tokatyan, born in Bulgaria of Armenian parents, is 
in his second year at the Metropolitan and is rapidly making 
a place of his own at that institution. The young couple 
will be married in April, after which, if the tenor’s engage- 
ments permit, they will go to Paris for part of the summer, 


Fontainebleau School of Music 


The newly received prospectus of the Fontainebleau School 
of Music shows that Beveridge Webster, for many years 
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the head of the Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music and now 
resident in France, has been appointed American managing 
director of the school. Mr. Webster will act as a kind 
ofeliaison officer between the American students and the 
French administration, and his long experience in conserva- 
tory work is certain to add to the efficiency of the school 
and the comfort of the students. 


Dickinson’s Historical Lecture-Recitals 

The second lecture-recital iri Clarence Dickinson's annual 
series at Union Theological Seminary, February 12, had for 
its subject the Great Historical Liturgical Forms in the 
Secondary Services of the Church. The artists assisting were 
Dicie Howell, soprano; Robert Quait, tenor; Harold Land, 
baritone ; Margaret Sittig, violinist; Irene Perceval, harpist ; 
and the choir of the Church of the Ascension, Jessie Craig 
Adam, director. The program included Sibelius’ Bells of 
Berghall Church, for harp; the Reger and Purcell settings 
of the Te Deum, Panis Angelicus and Ave Maria, by César 
Franck; Gretchaninoff’s O Be Joyful, the Magnificat of 
Gibbons, Marty and Saint-Saéns; Nunc Dimittis and O 
Gladsome Light of Kastalsky; O Salutaris of Saint-Saéns, 
and Benedicite of Stokowski. 

The third historical lecture-recital in the series, on Febru- 
ary 19, had for its subject A Great Historical Musical 
Offering Apart from the Set Liturgy of the Church: The 
Anthem, illustrated by music in settings by Notker, Per- 
golesi, Frescobaldi, Tye, Gallus-Handel,. Byrd, Purcell, 
Sebastian Bach, Emmanuel Bach, Mozart, Boyce, Cecil 
Forsyth and Franciscus Nagler. The assisting artists were 
Marie Stapleton Murray, Mary Bennett, Charles Stratton, 
William Simmons, and a chorus of mixed voices, with 
accompaniment of violin, cello, harp and organ. 

Apostolic Succession, including the unbroken line of 
teacher and pupil from 1424 to 1924, is the subject of the 
February 26 program. Assisting artists will be Mabel 
Corlew, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; H. Glantz and 
M. Schlossberg, trumpets; M. Falcone and L. Haines, trom- 
bones; Alfred Friese, tympani; a choir of mixed voices, 
and the choir (men’s voices) of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. This will conclude the series of lecture-recitals. 





Martinelli on Concert Tour 

Giovanni Martinelli obtained two weeks leave of absence 
from the Metropolitan Opera House during which time 
he is singing the following concerts: February 12, Balti 
more; February 14, Spartanburg, S. C.; February 16, 
Augusta, Ga.; February 18, Charlotte, N. C.; February 20, 
Niagara Falls; February 21, Akron; February 24, Provi- 
dence; February 25, Scranton, Pa. Mr. Martinelli is also 
booked for music festivals in Newark and Philadelphia at 
the beginning of May. After these appearances he will 
immediately sail for Europe, where the Metropolitan Musi 
cal Bureau has booked him for a three weeks concert tour in 
the Scandinavian countries. 





Gerhardt to Sing in Brooklyn 


Elena Gerhardt will make her first appearance in Brook- 
lyn after many years, when she sings at the Brooklyn Aca 
demy of Music on Wednesday evening, February 27. This 
recital was arranged immediately following her great suc 
cess at her last Aeolian Hall recital. She has arranged a 
particularly attrctive program for her Brooklyn admirers 





Erna Rubinstein in Only New York Appearance 

Erna Rubinstein will make her only New York ap- 
pearance this season when she plays in the Artists’ Series 
of the Music School Settlements on the afternoon of 
March 14, in joint recital with Elena Gerhardt. 











Announcement 


The FORDHAM UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB, under the direction 
of W. KENNETH BAILEY, with JOHN FINNEGAN as tenor soloist, 
announces two concerts of Irish folk-songs and melodies, to be given on March 
sixteenth and seventeenth, at the University Auditorium, 190th Street and 3rd 
Avenue. Tickets are now on sale at Fordham University. 
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CHICAGO HEARS WORLD PREMIER OF 
HERMAN DEVRIES SOUVENIR D’ORIENT 


Nathaniel Finston and the Balaban & Katz Chicago Theater Orchestra Present New Work Before Enthusiastic Audience— 
Spalding, Huberman, Telmanyi, Gabrilowitsch, Schipa, Elizabeth Stokes and Chaliapin the Principal Concert 
and Recital Givers—Esther Harris’ Reception— National Association of Organists Gives Program 
—Dux with Swift & Company Chorus—Other News 


Chicago, February 16.—From morning till night concerts 
kept the music reviewers busy last Sunday, February 10. In 
the morning at the Chicago Theater a popular symphony 

meert was attended by some four thousand music-lovers. 
ia the afternoon three popular violinists were heard in so 
many different halls—Spalding at Orchestra Hall, Huber- 
man at the Studebaker, Telmanyi at the Blackstone; one 
pianist, Gabrilowitsch, held forth at the Playhouse; two 
singers were heard also on the same afternoon—Tito Schipa 
at the Auditorium and Elizabeth Stokes at the Cordon Club, 
and in the evening Chaliapin appeared at the Auditorium. 
Only those various concerts were attended by reviewers 
from this paper, but at the same hour four other musical 
happenings kept some of the ¢fitics even busier than our 
force here, as the daily critics have no assistants and on 
Sunday they must race from one concert hall to the other, 
hearing only a fragment of each recital, but they are so 
well trained that they can discern the merits of an artist 
quickly and they devote more time to a newcomer than to 
a recitalist with whom they are already acquainted. 

Cuicaco THEeater CONCERT, 

Balaban and Katz, Chicago Theater Symphony Orchestra, 
under Nathaniel Finston, was heard again by a huge audi- 
ence, It scems remarkable that on a Sunday morning the 
vast Chicago Theater should be crowded to hear a sym- 
phony program without the help of any other attraction. 
The orchestra is seated on the stage and on this occasion 
the soloist was a member of the orchestra, Eugene DuBois, 
who played the first movement of the Brahms violin con- 
certo in a highly satisfactory manner. The former concert- 
master of the Chicago Grand Opera Orchestra has been 
connected for several years with the Balaban & Katz 
Chicago Theater and has popularized himself with the pa- 
trons of that theater by giving of his very best. When- 
ever he appears as soloist with the orchestra, they take 
opportunity to show him in what esteem they hold him by 
applauding his work vociferously. No exception to that 
rule was noticed on this occasion. Nathaniel Finston, the 
able conductor of the Chicago Theater Orchestra, had ar- 
ranged a very interesting program, which began with Lalo’s 
overture to Le Roi d’Ys, after which Souvenir d’Orient by 
Herman Devries had its world premiere. Herman Devries, 
who has sung in all the principal opera houses of the world 
and who has made a big name for himself not only as a 
voice teacher but also as a writer on musical subjects, has 
composed in his leisure time, and recently Forster of Chi- 
cago has brought out several orchestral numbers from the 
pen of this able American composer, Souvenir d’Orient is 
a ianciful tone painting, atmospheric, melodious and a de- 
lightful addition to the list of his best composition efforts. 
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The audience was delighted with the new composition and 
accorded it a royal welcome. So great was its success that 
Conductor Finston has added the number to the regular 
repertory of the Chicago Theater. The next number, Per- 
petual Motion by Ries (repeated by request), was superbly 
rendered by the first violins. Franz C. Bornschein’s The 
Sea-God's Daughter, which was accorded honorable men- 
tion in Balaban & Katz’ $1,000 prize competition for the 
best composition submitted by an American, proved on sec- 
ond hearing even more interesting than at its initial perform- 
ance. Wagner's Ride of the Valkyries concluded a very 
delightful program, which again reflected credit on the Bala- 
ban & Katz, enterprises and on the orchestra and _ its 
conductor, Nathaniel Finston, who has done a great deal for 
music in Chicago. 
Abert SpAcpine’s ProcraM. 

Albert Spalding is one of the most satisfying artists now 
before the public. Spalding is the American Kreisler, A 
serious musician, his program is built with a view of pleas- 
ing not so much the masses as the students of the violin to 
many of whom he gave again a two hour lesson at Orches- 
tra Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 10. One delights 
in hearing Spalding’s playing. It is refined, honest, clean, 
and affords-many pleasurable moments. His program was 
opened with the Bach prelude and aria from the E minor 
suite, played with great nobility of tone and given a fault- 
less interpretation. Then came the sonata in G major by 
Porpora, admirably rendered, and it met with considerable 
success at the hands of a justly enthusiastic audience. In the 
G major fantasy by Schubert, played by Spalding and his 
able accompanist, Andre Benoist, his stupendous technic was 
exhibited to great advantage, and the two artists gave as 
fine a reading of the beautiful fantasy as could have been 
demanded. The balance of the program was not heard by 
this reviewer, who regretfully left Orchestra Hall as Spald- 
ing was playing Rhythms by Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 

Tito Scuipa, 


Master of the difficult art of beautiful singing, Tito Schipa 
is one of the most popular singers who appear annually in 
Chicago. Few musicians can fill the vast Auditorium. 
Among those able to do so must be placed in first line, Tito 
Schipa. On this occasion the theater was jammed with an 
army of his followers and he gave of his very best, his 
singing being faultless; likewise, his interpretation. Before 
reviewing the program, it might be stated that after each 
group he had to give a triple encore and so many numbers 
were added throughout the program that the concert, which 
began at three-thirty, was not ended until after six o'clock. 
Singing three times as many songs as printed on the pro- 
gram, Schipa demonstrated the virtue of his method of 
singing, his voice being as fresh towards the close of the 
program as at the beginning. Schipa never forces a tone. 
He knows exactly what he can expect from his organ and 
he never taxes it. He nurses it with the care it deserves and 
he again sang himself into the hearts of the music-lovers and 
others present in songs of the old Italian school, an aria 
from Mozart's Don Juan, French songs by Panizza, Faure 
and Paladilhe, and proved that he was just as much at home 
when singing oratorio as in Spanish, Italian or French songs 
or operatic arias from his vast repertory. He sang in Eng- 
lish the difficult aria, Where’er You Walk, by Handel, with 
great dignity and beauty of tone, and his English enunciation 
was most accurate. To single out one song from the thirty- 
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odd that he delivered on this occasion would be difficult. 
They were all interesting numbers and all rendered superbly, 
each deserving as much notice from this reviewer, who, 
however, finds it impossible in view of the lack of space to 
analyze at length the work of this excellent artist. Schipa 
today enunciates French as well as he does Italian and Span- 
ish, and his efforts in the English language have brought 
results, as the audience was most happy to hear him in a 
language they understood, and was delighted that his en- 
cores were sung principally in the vernacular. Schipa was 
superbly supported by Frederick Longas, a very fine accom- 
panist, who also displayed talent as a pianist in his various 
solos, one of which included his own Zapateado, which will 
no doubt be inscribed on many pianists’ programs. This 
concert will be counted among the big musical events of the 
present season, 
Emm TELMANYI AT THE BLACKSTONE. 


A fine violinist, Emil Telmanyi delighted music-lovers at 
the Blackstone Theater and won well deserved success. An 
artist in the finest sense of the word, Mr. Telmanyi draws 
from his instrument a tone of exquisite quality, his technic 
is flawless and his musical intelligence keen. He has much 
to recommend him to the public and one regretted that this 
was his only appearance here this season, It is hoped that 
Mr. Telmanyi’s recitals in the Windy City will be many next 
season, as he has already won a host of admirers here, 
which will, no doubt grow larger and larger at each new 
hearing. Mr. Telmanyi’s playing is both brilliant and 
highly artistic and leaves nothing to be desired. He ren- 
dered the Corelli-Leonard La Folia, Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
Carl Nielsen’s prelude, theme and variations for violin alone, 
and numbers by Schumann-Telmanyi, Paganini-Otterson, 
Stenhainmar, Beethoven-Auer and Hubay. He had the able 
assistance : of Philip Warner at the piano. 

Ossie GABRILOWITSCH, 


An artist who can always count on a very large audience 
every time he appears in Chicago is Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who has established a large following here among musicians 
and music-lovers. On Sunday afternoon at the Playhouse he 
played what was announced as his only recital here this 
season, and with his finished rendition of an interesting pro- 
gram scored heavily with his listeners. Mozart’s A minor 
rondo, Beethoven’s E minor sonata, Brahms’ variations and 
fugue on a theme by Handel, and three Chopin numbers 
made up the program, which, however, did not suffice, and 
the pianist was obliged to add many extra numbers to satisfy 
his exuberant public. 

BrontsLaw HuBerMAn. 

Making the third violinist heard here in recital last Sun- 
day afternoon, Bronislaw Huberman played at the Stude- 
baker Theater. Mr. Huberman is a frequent visitor, and this 
recital may be classed among his best. The Saint-Saéns 
concerto and a group of Huberman’s own arrangements of 
Debussy numbers—that part of the program heard by this 
reviewer—were finely played. He was listened to by a large 
audience, which applauded him to the echo. 

CHALIAPIN, 

On Sunday evening, Feodor Chaliapin, the celebrated Rus- 
sian basso, gave another song recital at the Auditorium, as- 
sisted by Rudolph Polk, violinist, and Theodor Koeneman, 
composer-pianist. Chaliapin was in fine form and sang in 
his customary manner songs made up principally of com- 
positions of his countrymen. Rudolph Polk played his con- 
tributions in a manner all to his credit and caught the fancy 
of the public, which insisted upon encores at the end of 
each group. Both recitalists were well assisted by Theodor 
Koeneman, wlio presided at the piano. 

Estner Harris’ Reception an Auspicious Event. 

The periodical receptions of Esther Harris, president of 
the Chicago College of Music, at her charming and com- 
modious home in Chicago, were added to in point of in- 
terest and brilliance at the last function, which took place 
Sunday evening, January 27. On this occasion, Baroness 
Olga von Turk-Rohn, celebrated coloratura soprano, lately 
from the State Opera of Vienna, was presented as an acqui- 
sition to the college, a distinguished artist and master- 
teacher of voice, and during the evening the Baroness was 
heard among others who participated in the following re- 
cital which interspersed the evening in the following order : 
Isaac Levine, pianist, played Bowen’s A Serious Dane, 
Ogwen jJoneen's Crepuscule au Lac and A minor Mazurka 
by Rebikov; Gabriel Hrjanowsky sang Glinka’s Midnight 
Review and Gousler by Rechkounoff; then Baroness Olga 
von Turk-Rohn was heard in Handel’s Laschia_ ch’io 
pong, Lowe's on Nock, Richard Strauss’ Serenade and 

letta by C. Marchesi; P, Sniadoff played a Chopin 
Nocturne and Mozart's Minuette ; Mark Oster was heard 
in an aria from Giordano’s Andrea Chenier and Franchetti’s 
Germania, and Mme. Olitzka sang the Russian folk song, 
Lamento, and I Wept, Beloved. 

Of those participating it seems unnecessary to speak indi- 
vidually. All are well known artists and all contributed 
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- 
much to the enjoyment of the affair. Of the Baroness, the 
central figure, it may be said that she disclosed an attractive 
personality, was beautifully gowned, and carried herself 
with an air of distinction, delivering her numbers with 
authority, with a well schooled voice and splendid artistry, 
displaying a gracious manner throughout. Generous ap- 
plause was accorded her by her auditors which represented 
Chicago’s leading pedagogues and other technical musicians. 
Miss Harris was a charming hostess, received with grace in 
a becoming toilette, omitting no detail that would contribute 
to the pleasure of her guests. The closing feature, a boun- 
teous collation, served in the dining room, met with the 
hearty approbation of all, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS. 

On Monday night, February 11, Orchestra Hall harbored 
a large audience that witnessed one of the most interesting 
concerts heard here in a long while. It is unusual to hear 
a concert given up solely to organ music and stiil more un- 
usual when the program is devoted exclusively to works of 
American composers and played by American organists. 
This opportunity was given, however, to those who listened 
to the program given by the National Association of Organ- 
ists and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock and Eric DeLamarter. In order to make the program 
all-American, the concert was opened with the overture, In 
Bohema, by Hadley, which, conducted by Stock, caught the 
fancy of the listeners, Palmer Christian, organist of the 
University of Michigan, played Afterglow by Groton of 
Huntington Park (Cal.), Pantomime by Harry Benjamin 
Jepson of Yale University, and the Finale from Storm King 
Symphony, by Clarence Dickinson, organist of the Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary of New York 
City. Mr. Christian's many appearances in and around Chi- 
cago have brought him added praise. He is one of the fore- 
most American organists and he played each contribution 
superbly and after the last number was recalled many times 
to the stage to acknowledge the plaudits of a justly enthu- 
siastic audience. 

Stanley Martin, organist of St. Mark’s Church, North- 
western University ot Evanston (Ill.), played Synchronous 
Prelude and Fugue in F, opus 11, by Walter Keller, di- 
rector of the Sherwood School ot Chicago. Mr. Martin 
performed the composition with fine effect and he had the 
support of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Stock, 
which not only played the accompaniments beautifully but 
also revealed all the beauties contained in the symphony, 
which should be heard often, as its merits are many. Mr. 
Keller has written a work that will live. It is interesting, 
well orchestrated and denotes a musician, who, though con- 
servative in his ideas, has learned the modern tricks of writ- 
ing yet still clings to the idea that melody is real music. 
‘The work was given a rousing reception and composer as 
well as interpreter were recalled many times to the stage at 
the conclusion of the symphony. 

Dr, J. Lewis Browne, of St. Patrick’s Church, Chicago, 
who has made a big name for himself as a composer and 
organist, not only in this country but also in Europe as well, 
improvised on the organ on a theme furnished him as he sat 
before the console. xtraordinary is the only adjective that 
came to mind as Dr. Browne's lucid and beautiful composi- 
tion, made on a second’s notice, was developed before his 
bewildered auditors. It is too bad that that organ was not a 
recording-instrument, as his improvisation would make a 
happy addition to organ literature. So insistent was the ap- 
plause at its conclusion that Dr. Browne improvised some 
more and made up a humorous number, which caught the 
fancy of the public, whose hilarity was contagious even to 
members of the orchestra who laughed heartily. Then Dr. 
Browne improvised a ballad, full of sentiment and which, 
if ever published, will be whistled all over America. It has 
a fine tune and its reception permits the prophecy that it 
will be heard again. After the intermission, Herbert E. 
Hyde, of St. Luke’s Church of Evanston, played Rossetter 
G. Cole’s Heroic Piece, and with the support of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Hyde gave a fine account of him- 
self, displaying a virile interpretation of this very effective 
piece. Cole has written a number that has much to recom- 
mend it to organists as well as to orchestra conductors. It is 
short, full of animation, climaxes succeeding climaxes with 
but little interval and yet it cannot be called noisy. It is 
music of force and the work of a learned musician. His 
success with the public was spontaneous and deserved. 

Charles M. Courboin, organist of New York and with the 
Wanamaker store in Philadelphia, displayed great virtuosity 
in three very interesting organ solos. Edwin Grasse, the 
blind violinist-organist of New York City, proved also an 
excellent composer, his Serenade being a very happy num- 
ber. It was beautifully played by Mr. Courboin, who also 
rendered with fine delicacy Song of the Basket Weavers, 
from St. Lawrence Sketches by Alexander Russell, organist 
of Princeton University and concert director for the Wana- 
maker stores. Courboin’s final selection was an overture 
by Rollo F. Maitland, of Philadelphia, but after insistent 
plaudits and many recalls, the gifted organist had to render 
extras before the audience would allow him to retire. 

The program was concluded with Eric DeLamarter’s con- 
certo for organ in E major, played by Palmer Christian and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, directed by the composer. 
The concerto is not new to Chicago, as it had been heard 
previously. It is a very ambitious work, well written and, 
as rendered on this occasion, it made a deep impression on 
the listeners and closed in a fitting manner an evening that 
will long be remembered as one of the musical events of the 
season Mr. Christian played the difficult concerto from 
memory and his work at the organ must have brought joy 
to the composer who is. also one of the best known organ- 
ists in America. 

CriarrE Dux WitH Swirt & Co, CHorvus. 

Claire Dux, who is often heard in Chicago, was chosen 
as guest artist by the Swift & Company Male Chorous for 
its concert at Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, February 
12. The gifted soprano, who was well supported at the piano 
by Bruno Seidler-Winkler, sang her three groups of songs 
in a manner that left nothing to be desired. In glorious 
voice, she sang Mozart’s Ridente la Calma and Gordigiani’s 
Prayer as her first group. Her second group included Schu- 
mann’s Der Nussbaum and The Sandman, Schubert's Hark, 
Hark the Lark, German’s Charming Chloe, LaForge’s Little 
Star and Densmore’s The South Winds Are Blowing, and 
her last number was the Depuis le Jour from Charpentier’s 


ise. 
Whether singing in Italian, German, English or French, 
Miss Dux’ enunciation was so clear that the printed words 
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and English translations were not needed for those conver- 
sant with the different languages, as Miss Dux is a singer 
who articulates well. As she sang with fine beauty of tone 
and delivered each song as though it meant something to her, 
her contribution to the evening’s enjoyment was marked and 
she scored a huge success at the hands of a delighted audi- 


ence. 

The Swift & Company Male Chorus, an amateur musical 
organization, is coming more and more into its own, and 
though there were flaws that marred their performance of 
some works, the choristers generally sang with precision, 
good attacks and shading and tonal volume that would have 
been a credit to an organization twice its size. Every man 
in the choir sang and none forced his tone. Thus, the fortis- 
simos were as pleasant to the ear as the pianissimos, and the 
choristers demonstrated their musicianship and careful train- 


-ing by their renditions of very difficult numbers in a man- 


ner worthy a professional organization. To mention all 
their selections seems unnecessary. Suffice it to say that The 
Sea, by Frank C. Bornschein, which was awarded the first 
ps in the competition offered by the Swift & Company 
ale Chorus in 1923 and in which Gilbert F. Ford, tenor, 
sang the solos, was sung with virtuosity by the choristers 
and the work of the Baltimore composer made a very fine 
impression, this due not only to the merits of the composi- 
tion, but also to the rendition given it by the choristers, 
Maset SHARP Herpien’s Pupits. 

Two busy artist-students of Mabel Sharp Herdien are 
Hazel Bell Risk and Mrs. N. B. Blackburn. Miss Risk sang 
for the Bryn Mawr Woman's Club on February 1 and Mrs, 
Blackburn has just returned from New York City, where she 
sang at several concerts, 


Woman’s Arp Entertains Opera Stars, 


The Chicago Woman’s Aid, one of the largest organiza- 
tions of women in the city, entertained the opera stars re- 
cently at a musicale and luncheon. Mary Fabian, the gifted 
young soprano of the Chicago Opera, elcited much applause 
by her artistic rendition of Joy, by Beatrice Macgowan 
Scott. Of all the many settings of this beautiful lyric of 
America’s gifted poet, Sara Teasdale, that of Beatrice Mac- 
gowan Scott is being the most widely used in the voice 
studios. This is a Clayton F. Summy publication. 

ArtHUR MippLeton Here. 

Among the distinguished visitors this past week was Ar- 
thur Middleton, the prominent bass-baritone, who was on his 
his way West to fill dates on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Middle- 
ton, who has a host of friends here, may be in Chicago this 
summer for five weeks, and during that time will not be idle. 
What he will then do is kept under cover for the present, 
even to the readers of the Musica, Courter, but when the 
announcement is made that he will hold a master class in 
one of the most important schools here, the, secret will have 
leaked out. 

BusH Conservatory News ITems. 

The third concert this season by the Bush Conservator 
Symphony Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky, conductor, will 
take place in Orchestra Hall, Tuesday evening, April 8. 
There will be three soloists, all of whom are artist students 
of Bush Conservatory, 

The big annual contest for prizes offered Bush Conserva- 
tory students will be held in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, April 
29. The prizes, which will be competed for by artist stu- 
dents of the school, are: Piano prize, A. B. Chase grand 
piano, valued at $1650, donated by the Moist Piano Com- 
pany; vocal prize, Henry F. Miller grand piano, valued at 
$1250, donated by Moist Piano Company; first violin prize, 
fine old Italian violin, donated by Lyon & Healy; inter- 
mediate violin prize, fine old Italian violin, donated by Horn- 
steiner Violin Shop. The winners of the final contest, 
Orchestra Hall, and the winner of the first violin prize will 
appear as soloists with the Bush Conservatory Orchestra, 
Richard Czerwonky conductor, in Orchestra Hall, May 20, 
at the final concert of the season. 

Letters from all parts of the United States have been 
received by the management of Bush Conservatory con- 
gratulating the management on the concert of the Conserva- 
tory Symphony Orchestra, which on February 5 gave its 
second concert this season. The concert, which was broad- 
casted by Station KYW from Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
gave a great deal of pleasure in many parts of the country. 
On account of the heavy snow storm which crippled tele- 
graph service all over the Middle West, only half of the 
concert was broadcasted, because of the great demand for 
the radio to assist the railroads in operating their trains. 
Subsequent concerts on April 8 and May 20 will be given 
in their entirety. One letter from Fairchance, Pa., says: 
“We had little hope of hearing the concert because a moun- 
tain storm was raging here. But we brought in the concert 
and had a big attendance to listen in. We enjoyed every 
number.” Another from Appleton, Wis., reports: “I heard 
the concert by radio and enjoyed it immensely, The violin 
concerto by Edith Kendall impressed me as being the out- 
standing number of the program.” 

Activities oF EstHer WALRATH LAsH. 

Esther Walrath Lash has been engaged to sing in Kansas 
City (Mo.), at the Baltimore Hotel, where she will sing for 
two weeks from February 22. Mrs. Lash sang the Messiah 
in Waukegan (Ill.) on January 31. 

Henior Levy Puri Hearn. 

Vierlyn Clough, artist-pupil of Heniot Levy, the well 

nown pianist and teacher, played the third Rachmaninoff 
concerto with much success at Kimball Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, February 16, 

Mark Oster Scores Hr. 

Mark Oster, popular baritone, scored a great hit at the 
Lincoln Club memorial services, Tuesday evening, February 
12, Among other numbers, he rendered beautifull the song 
Abraham Lincoln, composed by Robert Braine. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY Notes, 

Vierlyn Clough, pianist; Kenneth Fiske, violinist, and 
Edward Eigenshenk, organist, furnished the regular weekly 
program in Kimball Hall, February 16. 

Milla Ybarra, soprano, artist stadent of Karleton Hackett, 
will be heard in recital at Kimball Hall on Tuesday evening 
March 4. Josef Brinkman will be at the piano. 

The master classes of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and Delia 
Valeri, to be held at the Conservatory this coming summer, 
have proven of great interest to artist students. teachers and 
young professionals all over the country, judging from the 
number of requests for information received at the Con- 
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servatory. Quite a number of reservations for lessons have 
already been made, 
New MANAGEMENT For KimBatyt HA Lt. 

From reliable sources it has been learned that’ Joseph 
Schwickerath, for the last two years manager of Kimball 
Hall, will no longer direct the destinies of that hall. Next 
fall the W. W. Kimball Company will look after its own 
hall 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Nores. 

Students of the School of Dancing gave a program of 
dance divertissements at Central Theater on Sunday _after- 
noon, Ensemble as well as single dances were performed 
to music by Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Hadley, Lack, Bizet, 
Strauss, Delibes, Drigo, Grieg and other composers, 

Vera Kaplun Aronson, of the faculty, will be heard in 
piano recitals during March at Eau Claire, Prairie du Chien 
and Janesville (Wis.), as well as at a recital in Chicago, 
March 30 

From Mme. Howatt's Studio Players Martha Kretz, stu- 
dent of Mme. Howatt, was taken to play the lead in Abie’s 
Irish Rose, now running at the Studebaker Theater. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, of the faculty, gave a sacred con- 
cert at Lake Forest (Ill.) last Sunday afternoon. Velma 
Talmadge, artist student of Mrs. Herdien, sang a program 
at Evanston (IIl,), February 6. } = 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, of the faculty, sang February 11 
for the Union League Club and will be heard February 22 
at a concert in the Cordon Club, at the Chicago Woman's 
Club on February 25, and the Ambrose Woman's Club, 
February 29 

Tueroporr Harrison Presents Pur, 

Theodore Harrison, the widely known vocal teacher, pre- 
sented his pupil, Helene Eck, soprano, in recital at the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory, where he is a leading vocal 
instructor, on Tuesday evenine February 12. Miss Eck 
sang songs by Mozart, Caccini, Puccini, Sibella, Rubner, 
Watts, Lehmann, Mulligan, Bizet, Joston, Kernochan, Har- 
ling, Salter, Fiske, Buzzi-Peccia and Terry—all in a highly 
creditalile manner, reflecting the splendid training received 
at the hands of her capable mentor, 

Frevertk Frevertksen En Route. 

Frederik Frederiksen, the well known violinist, whose 
quartet—the Chicago Scandinavian String Quartet—is on 
tour with Florence Macbeth, sends greeting from Shreve- 
port (La.) Everywhere the quartet. is meeting with fine 
success, both with the public and the press. 

MuHLMANN ScHoon or Opera Nores. 

For ifs second monthly public appearance, on February 10, 
in the Glenn Dillard Gunn School Recital Hall, the members 
of the Muhlmann Opera Club gave a program of piano 
numbers by Chopin and Liszt; of songs by Mana-Zucca, 
emberg, Tosti, Logon and Waters; of arias and duets from 
the operas, Walkiire, Gianni Schicchi, Rigoletto and Martha, 
The Smugglers’ Chorus from Carmen was rendered by the 
members of the club. Other members, Ester Lea Cohen, 
rieda Stoll, Anton Knopf and John W. Besse, participated 
on the program, Tea was served after the program and 
friends and guests of the members joined in a lively gather- 
ing, 
Students of Adolf Muhlmann, head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Gunn School, appeared at various occasions. 
Ann Lee Hamilton, teacher at the School of Fine Arts at 
the University of Oklahoma, gave three groups of songs in 
a faculty recital of the school on February 3. The sisters, 
Katharine and Rose Riedel, sang for the evening program of 
the Westinghouse KJW radio station on February 7. 

Sonya Klein, soprano, gave a group of songs in French 
and English at the Alliance Francaise on February 9. Mrs. 
Berte Long, contralto, illustrated the vocal part for a lecture 
on Modern and Traditional Music of the Synagogue, for 
the study class of the Jewish Council of Women, at the 
Sinai Temple on February 11. On the same day she gave 
a program for the evening entertainment at the Covenant 
Club. 

SympuHony Concert. 

Three new works were added to the repertory of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and given first performances 
on its eighteenth program, Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, February 15 and 16. C, P. E. Bach's concerto for 
two pianos and string orchestra was heard for the first time 
in America, awaiting for that presentation some one hundred 
and fifty years and being awakened from a long sleep 
through the efforts of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, of 
piano-duet fame. They also performed, with Arthur Shat- 
tuck, the concerto for three pianos and string orchestra by 
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Johann Sebastian Bach, which also had ta wait nearly two 
centuries before reaching the shores of Lake Michigan, The 
other novelty, Sowerby’s ballad for two pianos and orches- 
tra, which was played last week in Minneapolis, had its first 
performance here, and the work of’ the yotng American 
composer had the distinct honor of scoring the heaviest 
sticcess of the program. 

Felix Borowski, the eminent annotator of the program 
notes of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, should be called 
to account for stqting in his notés regarding the Sowerby 
ballad that “the first performance was given ‘at the Augustéo, 
Rome, April 9, 1923, under the ditectidn of Albert Coatés: 
As is the custom in Italian concert rooms and opera houses 
with those who disapprove, there was shrifl whistling when 
the American composer’s work had been performed, but 
there was a considerably larger element of applause’and Mr. 
Sowerby was constrained to come twice to thé stage to 
saiendldies it. It may be said that some of the whistling 
which greeted the ballad for two pianofortes was ascribed 
to the fact that its creator was a foreigner.” Mr, Borowski, 
an international artist, knows very well that the works of 
composers of many nationalities are yearly played in Italy 
and many names of composers of yesterday and today have 
been made known world-wide through their works having 
been accepted by Italian audiences. Music knows no na- 
tionality; it is the universal language and Mr. Borowski’s 
remarks could not pass unnoticed. It would be unfair to 
write that Sowerby’s work was so well received by the 
Chicago audience because it was the work of an American, 
who first came to the attention of the musical public through 
the efforts of his teachers and friends in this city. Sow- 
erby’s work won on its merit, but there are some weak spots 
in the composition that may explain the attitude of part of 
the audience that listened to the same work when it was 
performed in Italy. Sowerby is a radical, his idiom is his 
own and he cannot be accused of plagiarism. Writing with 
the enthusiasm of youth and knowing all the resources of 
the orchestra, he obtains effects of uncommon beauty, even 
though some of them are marred by noisy discordances and 
though such cacophony may be called lovely music by some 
well-intentioned writers, to the ear of this reviewer it is a 
succession of most irritating noises and which do not permit 
us to agree with Walter Spry, who believes with Guy Maier 
that the Sowerby number is the best composition ever writ- 
ten by an American composer. Very far fetched, gentlemen ! 
Sowerby's work deserves much praise, as it is, no doubt, the 
best opus from the pen of this young and impulsive writer, 
who seems at last to have found himself and whose future 
works should be expected with great anticipation, not only 
by his countrymen but also by the musical world at large. 

With such pianists as Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Frederick Stock, the new work was presented under the 
best auspices. The two American pianists, whose team-work 
is perfection itself, played the ballad with great enthusiasm, 
and part of the success it scored on first hearing here was 
due to the magnificent interpretation it received at the hands 
of those two young giants of the keyboard, who will be 
responsible if Sowerby’s latest composition remains perma- 
nently in the repertory of our orchestra, Stock still con- 
ducts left handed and directs beautifully. 

Stock read Sowerby’s new work admirably. The concert 


“was opened with Handel’s overture in D major; then came 


the work of the younger Bach, a number which at this late 
date does not need to be reviewed, but which permitted Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison to display their artistry in a com- 
position not heard before in America. They played the work 
as though they found in it sufficient beauty to give sway to 
their enthusiasm. They were much applauded after this 
selection and rightly so. Schumann’s overture—scherzo and 
finale—which followed, was directed by Eric Delamarter, 
who is more and more appreciated by the habitues of these 
concerts. After the intermission Delamarter also conducted 
the very interesting symphonic poem, The Fountains of 
Rome, by Respighi. The young assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra read the popular composition 
with much gusto and with fine results. The program was 
concluded with Bach's concerto for three pianos and string 
orchestra, and though it seems that time has made its im- 
print here and there, there still remains enough in the work 
to keep the interest of the public, especially when as well 
played as by the orchestra and the three gifted American 
pianists. The three artists performed as though only one 
pianist were at the piano, so closely wehbet was their 
playing. A very interesting program and one long to be 
remembered, 
Musica News Items. 

The concert of the Lake View Musical Society took place 
at St. James Episcopal Church, on Monday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 11, when Withelm Middelschulte, guest organist, and 
active member of the society, furnished the program. 

A club composers’ program was presented by the Musi- 
cians Club of Women at the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 
Monday afternoon, February 11. Myrtle Fisher Philips, 
Jeanne Boyd Shelley, Elizabeth Garnsey Harvey, Louise 


‘the well known San Francisco impresario, 
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Rood Lutes and Una Howell Cook were the composers rep- 
resented on the program. 

The Metropolitan Conservatory artist-students’ recital at 
Lyon and Healy Hall, February 14, disclosed the following 
participants, all of whom did credit to themselves and their 
tutors: Charles Huebner, pianist; Theodore Kronelow, vio- 
linist ; Margaret Schultz, violinist ; Sylvia Chapleau, pianist ; 
Albert Reitter, violinist: Rosaline Takiff, pianist, and Fed- 
eral L. Whittlesey, vocalist. Nellie Gordon was the accom- 
panist. 

Leonard Shure, twelve year old artist-pupil of Karl Reck- 
zeh, was heard recently in the Sunday-noon concert at the 
Chicago Theater. He was greeted a very large and 
enthusiastic audience which marvelled at his remarkable 
artistry and talent as a pianist. 

Alexander Nakutin’s artist-pupils will be heard in recital 
on Sunday, March 9, at Kimball Hall, Rene Devries. 


Ethel Grow Gives Delightful Program 


At its rooms, 200 West 57th street, the Washington 
Heights Musical Club held a recital for the Junior Branch, 
the artist on this occasion being Ethel Grow, accompanied 
by La Var Jenson. Miss Grow sang a program of Ameri- 
can works as follows: Fairies (Mabel Wood Hill), Who 
Will Walk a Mile With Me (Jane Cathcart), Brown 
Birdeen, Aspiration (Ralph Cox), Five Poems from An- 
cient China and Japan (Griffes), Dites Moi (Nevin), 
Fairyland (Burleigh), The Things of Everyday (McCollin), 
Japanese Lullaby ( ier), Ghosts (Lang), A Fairy Story 
(Merikanto), Angel Child (Braine), Spring Comes 
(Carew), My Menagerie, Secret Languages (Foster), Baby 
Dear (Heurter), Birth (Stickles), Secret (Brandorf). 
There were also songs by Offenbach and Bemberg. Of the 
American songs the beautiful and quaint Who Will Walk 
a Mile with Me, by Jane Cathcart, is in manuscript, as 
are also the Japanese Lullaby by Glenn Hier, and the Secret 
of Carl Brandorff, written for and dedicated to Miss Grow. 

The success of Miss Grow’s recital goes without saying, 
and there were many demands for encores. Une poupee 
aux yeux d’email, by Offenbach, was repeated, and still a 
second repetition was demanded by the audience. The 
encore at the end of this group was Hi, Li’l Feller, by 
Franklin Riker. Robert Braine’s Angel Child and Bur- 
leigh’s Elf in the Woodlands were repeated, and the final 
encore was Catheart’s There is no Friend Like an Old 
Friend, 

Everybody, young and old, was delighted by the program 
and its rendition. It was just another of those splendid 
things for which this club is becoming famous, and so 
long as the club can command the gracious services of such 
artists as Ethel Grow, it may be assured of continued success 
and steady growth. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s February 25 Program 


Continuing his Monday evening organ recitals at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth avenue and Twens 
tieth street, New York, Lynnwood Farnam announces the 
following program of organ music, entirely by Bach, on 
February 25: Fantasia in G major, Wer Nur Den Lieben 
Gott, In Dulci Jubilo, I Call On Thee, Lord, Toccata and 
Fugue in D, Thou Comest Now, Jesus, Down From Heaven, 
O Lamb Of God, Allegro from first trio-sonata, Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor. 

His recital of February 11 had the cooperation of the 
mixed voices comprising the choir of the Church of the 
Holy Communion singing: On This Earth (Brahms), with 
organ works by the American composer Rowland W. 
Dunham; the Englishmen Harvey Grace, T. Tertius Noble, 
T. Frederick Candlyn; the Frenchman, Widor, and the 
German, Max Reger. The last named was represented 
Sd his complicated organ and choral fantasia on the choral, 

allelujah, God Be Praised! (op. 52). This. work 
deserves presentation before a larger audience, for it is 
of vast interest and variety, combining as it does organ 
and chorus, 


Sistine Choir Sails 

Among the interesting passengers sailing from New 
York, Friday morning, February 14, on the Italian steamer 
Giuseppe Verdi, were the fifty-four members of the Sis- 
tine Chapel choir. 

This celebrated choir has just completed a four months’ 
tour of the United States and Canada. When the choir 
came to America in October, 1923, it was intended that 
they give but sixty concerts. However, the tour was so 
successful that an extension was secured and the choir 
sang one hundred and forty concerts and traveled over 
twenty thousand miles in the United States and Canada. 

The tour was under the management of Frank W. Healy, 
Before leaving 
America, the choir devoted several days to the making of 
Victor records. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
chestral gown Ella Flesch, one of the most promising 
among the Staatsoper’s youngest members sang them with a 
fine display of lovely piano effects That Nilius is neither 
devoid of taste nor a pathmaker for radicalism, is easily 
seen by his programs; but whatever few of his proverbially 
conservative - rons may find even these modern works too 
taxing, must have been appeased by such pieces as the Volk- 
mann cello concerto (admirably ‘alana by Judith Bokor, 
who is a feast to eye and ear) and the charming Three 
German Dances of Mozart of which one gives a merry 
description of a sleigh-ride to the accompaniment of tinkling 
sleigh-bells and the postillion’s horn. 
Eppy Brown Scores. 

Jan Kubelik came back to town once more, matured in 
years but further removed than ever from the spiritual and 
stylistic qualities demanded by the Beethoven concerto, 
which now as ‘ever seems to him a question of mere—and 
not always unfailing—technic. The public, at any rate, 
remained almost as cool as the more cfitical hearer. The 
time seems to be over at last for the violin virtuoso of 
the old, ‘whose redeeming features was his long black 
curls and thrilling bow coloraturas. The new type of the 
virtuoso—violin or otherwise—is the healthy young fellow 
with the clear head and the sharp brain. 

The tremendous reception which Vienna accorded Eddy 
Brown is a promising symptom in this direction. Eddy was 
not a newcomer to this city, but few probably. still recall 
the appearances here, long before the war, of what was 
then a mere lad. He “went over big” last week with the 
Mendelssohn concerto, played with a large, luscious tone, a 
supreme command of technique and style, and a remarkable 
sense of proportion. 

While Eddy Brown was having his big night at the 
Konzerthaus, the Musikvereinssaal, at one of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde concerts under Knappertsbusch, 
was the scene of no less sensational a success achieved by 
young Emanuel Feuermann, the cellist, with the Haydn 
concerto. While new virtuosos and stars of more or less 
brilliant lighting power are turning up almost daily, the 
really worth-while cellists have become as rare in recent 
years as the real “black” bass voices. Are great cellists 
born but once in a decade, or is it the difficulty of the instru- 
ment which deters the aspiring virtuosos ? 

Be that as it may, one feels all the more gratified to find 
a really excellent cellist in our days, and Feuermann is 
such a cellist. He has the big, round tone and, what is 
more important, the infinite delicacy and lightness which is 
the secret of the masters of his instrument. Feuermann was 
was a stranger to his home city, for many remember the 
time when Emanuel, then a youngster in his ‘teens, used 
to toddle out on the platform dragging behind him an 
instrument which had about twice his own size; but the 
boy of wore has developed wonderfully during his absence 
of eight or ten years. By mere accident, Feuermann’s 
return was preceded by the advent of another young cellist, 
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Lennart von Zweygberg, who comes from Finland or there- 
abouts, and who gives promise of a great career; and by 
a concert of Walter Kleinecke, a prominent cellist of the 
Philharmonics who once more undertook to blaze the trail 
for one of the several new cello concertos written by one 
Lio Hans, otherwise known as a wealthy Viennese lady 
po ty successful in the society field than in the concert 


A Rara Avis. 


It does seem as though wealth and artistic worth were 
really incompatible in an_ artist, and more especially in a 
prominent gee | lady. My expectation therefore did not 
run any too high as I went to a Hugo Wolf recital an- 
nounced by Hedda Kux in conjunction with Franz Steiner, 
her teacher, and himself long appreciated as a Lieder singer 
of high merit. But for once my disappointment was of 
the pleasant sort. The voice of Frau Kux proved admirably 
trained, and a thoroughly adequate medium for her interpre- 
tative ideas. The enthusiastic applause which fell to her, 
was not necessarily a proof of her artistic success, since 
her audience consisted almost entirely of her society col- 
leagues, and of wealthy bankers. Statisticians found their 
pleasure in making a rough estimate of the billions 
assembled in the comparatively small hall (and the result 
was overwhelmingly). But what was more telling than the 
plaudits of the «si is the fact Frau Kux’ program 
steered clear from the certain “grateful” Wolf songs, and 
that her work was worlds removed from being an amateur- 
ish, or even semi-professional, performance. Rich men 
may not have much of a chance in heaven—but wealthy 
society women, happily, sometimes make good artistically 
on the concert platform, 

The same may not always be said of musical critics who 
indulge in’a passion for composing: Dr. Rudolf Felber, 
himself a man called upon to pass judgment on the work 
of composers, displayed a deplorable lack of self-criticism 
by giving an evening entirely devoted to his. own composi- 
tions, instrumental, chamber music and vocal. An old 
German saying opines that He who sits in a glass house 
should not throw stones. In the case of Dr. Felber it is 
more appropriate to advise that he who throws stones 
should avoid entering a glass house, lest he might get hurt 
by the broken glass. It was a sad affair. 

Paut BecHert. 


Six Hundred Male Singers in Concert 


Six hundred male singers will be heard in chorus at the 
joint recital of the Associated Glee Clubs of New York 
and vicinity at Carnegie Hall, March 10. Eleven glee 
clubs will be represented : The Banks Glee Club, the Friendly 
Sons Glee Club, the Mendelssohn Glee Club, the Singers’ 
Club, the University Glee Club of New York, the Glee 
Club of Nutley, N. J., the Montclair Glee Club, the Men's 
Glee Club of Mount Vernon, the Summit Glee Club, the 
Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing and the Orpheus Glee 
Club of Newark, and the University Glee Club of Brooklyn. 
The conductors include Mark Andrews, Marshall Bartho- 
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lomew, Ralph L. Baldwin, George H. Gartlan, Ralph L. 
Grosvenor, Bruno Huhn, F. Kasschau, H. Y. Rodman, 
Theodore Van Yorx, Arthur D. Woodruff and E. J. A. 


Zeiner. 


Metropolitan to Make Spring Tour 


Instead of confining itself to the annual week at Atlanta, 
Ga., this year, the Metropolitan will also visit Cleveland 
and probably Rochester. The New York season ends on 
Saturday, April 19, and the Atlanta week opens the follow- 
ing Monday, April 21, The entire week of April 28 will 
be devoted to performances at Cleveland. If the pending 
negotiations are brought to a favorable conclusion, two 
performances will be given on Monday and Tuesdy of the 
following week at the Eastman Theater, Rochester. 


OBITUARY 


Alice Rees Vogrich 


Alice Rees Vogrich, widow of the late Max Vogrich, died 
in Australia on December 29, Mrs, Vogrich was a native 
of Australia and met Mr. Vogrich, who was a pianist and 
composer noted in his day, during one of his tours to that 
country. After they were married they remained in Aus- 
tralia for some time and later made a long stop in San 
Francisco, where he and Mrs. Vogrich, an accomplished 
lieder singer, gave concerts with Sir Henry Heyman. Mr. 
and Mrs, Vogrich later settled in New York and lived here 
for many years, 














Zudie Harris Reinecke 

Zudie Harris Reinecke died recently in Louisville, Ky., 
where she had made her home for the past few years. She 
was honored and loved not only in her own country for her 
talent and her fine qualities, but also in Europe, where her 
works are even better known than here. Her songs were 
on the programs of such an artist as Lilli Lehmann and 
Scharwenka played some of her piano compositions, The 
various clubs in Louisville have aes programs of her 
compositions, and only two nights before her death a 
serenade for violin was played publicly for the first time and 
was enthusiastically received. 


Mme. Carlo de Serrano 


Mme. Carlo de Serrano, a well known New York sing 
ing teacher, who lived in the United States forty-one years, 
died on February 2, having reached the ripe age of seventy 
three, and almost up to the time of her demise was active 
professionally at her studio, 430 West 57th Street 

Mme. de Serrano was the teacher of Charlotte 
Caroline Mihr-Hardy and many others. 


Maconda, 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





The closings for the week ending February 9 included 
The Dancers, an interesting play which enjoyed a run of 
seventeen weeks and was one of the best dramas offered 
during this season. 

At the Earl Carrol Theater on February 10, the Lambs 
offered their midwinter gambol, which proved to be a 
most enjoyable affair. 

The Moscow Art Theater continues at the Jolson Theater 
offering a change of play each week. 

On February 12, Winthrop Ames presented A Beggar 
on Horseback, a new comedy by George Kaufman and 
Mare Connolly. The incidental music is by Deems Tay- 
lor. This comedy started off in great fashion and gives 
promise to be one of the biggest attractions of the spring 
season, 

Jane Cowl has come to the Lyceum Theater in Anthony 
and Cleopatra; New Toys at the Fulton. 

The Chiffon Girl, a musical play starring Eleanor Painter, 
opened this week at the Lyric. The music is by Carlo and 
Sanders, two clever musicians. The co-star with Miss 
Painter is George Rheimherr, known as a concert singer. 
Mr. Rheimherr has a very fine voice and his debut in 
musical comedy has aroused considerable interest. 

D. W. Griffith's picture, America, so long awaited by 
movie fans, began this week at the Forty-Fourth Street 
Theater. 

Fokine atid Fokina and their ballet school will present 
Medusa on February 26 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Music from Tschaikowsky'’s Pathetic Symphony will be 
used as a background, 

Lollipop, the new Henry Savage musical comedy at the 
Knickerbocker, is attracting larger crowds each week and 
will likely have an indefinite run. It is one of the clean- 
est, nicest musical attractions now playing. 

Hugo Riesenfeld returned last week after a visit to 
Chicago where he went to supervise the first showing of 
the feature film, The Ten Commandments, at the Woods 
Theater. 

Marion Davies’ new picture, Yolanda, will have a musical 
background by William Frederick Peters. He also wrote 
the musical score for Miss Davies’ other films, When 
Knighthood Was in Flower and Little Old New York. 

It has been announced that the Grand Guignol Players 
will return to America next season, Their first visit here 
in the fall was not a financial success. 

Among the records which had the largest sale during 
the past month was Chansonette, by Rudolf Friml. This 
was particularly noticeable with the Brunswick. 

Word has been received in this country that on February 
4, the Honorable Henry Berresford died in London. He 
was the husband of Kitty Gordon of musical comedy fame. 
Miss Gordon has numerous friends in the musical world. 

Seldom has there been such interest manifested in con- 
cert activities as were accorded Paul Whiteman and his 
orchestra when they appeared at Aeolian Hall on Lincoln's 
Birthday. The demand for tickets was twice as great as 
the seating capacity of Aeolian Hall, and a second recital 
has been dated for March 7 

Sara and Nellie Kouns, the concert singers, have proven 
uch a tremendous success at the Hippodrome that they 
will sing there for a second week. It is understood that 
this is the only theater on the Keith Circuit in this vicinity 
where they will appear this season. 

The de Wolf Hopper Opera Company had a rather sor- 
rowful ending in Kansas City. It seems that the manager, 
Barry McCormack got in trouble over finances. The 
company gave promise in the beginning of having a success- 
ful season. It is reported that de Wolf Hopper is con- 
templating carrying on this idea of presenting the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas here in the East and that he is trying 
to interest William A. Brady in the idea. The last time 
New York had a real season of Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
was when Mr. Hinshaw, at the head of the American 
Society of Singers, had an unusually fine season at the 
Park Theater, now the Cosmopolitan. 

The daily papers of last week carried the interesting 
item that James K. Hackett, the American actor, who 
recently returned from London after a sojourn there of 
three years, will be presented some time during March as 
Macbeth, Since playing Macbeth in America several years 
ago when Mr. Hackett was the lessee of the Criterion 
Theater, he presented the Shakespearian masterpiece in 
London and was accorded praise from the London press 
such as has not been received by an actor of this generation. 
The same was the result of his guest performance in Paris, 
where at the invitation of the French Government he gave 
Macbeth, and for their appreciation was presented with the 
order of the Legion of Honor. This is one of the most 
interesting bits of theatrical news in many a day. 

Strongheart, the marvelous dog of the films, was on 
exhibition during the past week at the Westchester Kennel 
Club show held at Madison Square Garden. ' 

Russel Colt, former husband of Ethel Barrymore, is to 
marry Jessie Reed of the Ziegfeld Follies. 

Tue RIALTO. 

The feature picture at the Rialto for week of February 3 
was Thomas ufeighan in Pied Piper Malone. This was un- 
usually long and followed by a Buster Keaton comedy. 
Consequently, there was not much time left for an elaborate 
musical program. The music was directed by Willy Stahl, 
the overture being Southern Rhapsody, Hosmer, a number 
which never fails to get applause. he soloist was Fred 
Hughes, tenor, who sang that popular new ballad by Ber- 
nard Hamblin, Smile Through Your Tears; Mr. Hughes 
could have easily encored. The Rialto program is never com- 
plete without Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, and this was quite 
up to the usual standard of syncopated symphonies. 

y Tur STRAND. 

The divertissements at the Strand last week included I'll 
Be Your Valentine, sung by Ruth Arden, soprano; a Valen- 
tine Dance by Mlle. Klementowicz and M. Daks; The Skip- 
per, for which Dudley Marwick, basso cantanto, sang Mc- 
Gill’s Duna; and The Book Worms, a colorful dance fan- 
tasy in which the entire Mark Strand Ballet Corps partici- 
pated, assisted by the ballet master, Anatole Bourmann, The 
overture was Enesco’s First Roumanian Rhapsody. The 
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feature picture, Daddies, was an exceedingly good one, for it 
was full of genuine bits of humor. An organ solo, the Topi- 
cal Review and a comedy completed the bill. 


Tue Capito. 

The feature picture at the Capitol during the past two 
weeks was Name the Man, adapted for the screen from Hall 
Caine’s story, The Master of Man. On the first Tuesday 
night of its showing, the conductor for the occasion was 
Graham Harris. The music was taken from Die Walkiire, 
and the particular phrases were those sung by the Valkyries. 
It was one of the most humorous combinations of film and 
music listened to in a long time, Miss Gamberelli was the 
only soloist on the program, dancing to Saint-Saéns’ The 
Swan, accompanied by the first cellist of the orchestra and 
the harpist. This music is familiar and the dance created by 
Fokina and Pavlowa is equally so. There was another little 
dance number entitled Marche Lorraine, headed by Doris 
Niles. The dancers wore Grecian costumes and held long 
golden trumpets, looking for all the world like dancing 
Gloria Trumpeters. 

Under the capable direction of David Mendoza and Wil- 
liam Axt, the Capitol Orchestra opened the program for the 
second week with Hosmer’s Southern Rhapsody. This work 
is by an American composer, and is made up of Southern 
melodies interspersed with original themes founded on negro 
rhythm. Many of the orchestral effects furnished for the 
news reel are worthy of comment. Inasmuch as Lincoln's 
Birthday came last week, there was a tableau called The 
Emancipation. The divertissements included for the first 
number Arthur Sullivan's The Long Day Closes, sung by 
the Capitol Sextet. Their voices blended well and the selec- 
tion was effective, but their diction could have been improved 
a. The second number, The Swan, danced by Gamber- 
elli, was held over from the preceding week. The final 
divertissement was Voices of Spring, gracefully danced by 
eight of the Capitol dancers. Other numbers on the program 
were The Raven, a Bray Nature Production, the Capitol 
Magazine, an organ solo, and the feature picture. 


Tue Rrvo.t. 

The film at the Rivoli last week was The Next Corner, 
featuring Conway Tearle and Lon Chaney. The musical 
program began with an overture directed by Irvin Talbot. 
The selection was appropriate to the occasion, Victor Her- 
bert’s American Fantasy. The next number was a de Forest 
Phonofilm, about two episodes in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The first, his meeting with some of his soldiers around 
the camp fire, and the second, his address at Gettysburg. 
There have been great strides made in synchronizing in the 
last months, but while the voice is unmistakably that of the 
mechanical product, even to the scraping and bumping of the 
record, still it is infinitely better than anything that we have 
heard before. There was a lack of enthusiasm at the per- 
formance on Wednesday night. As a permanent feature in 
the motion picture theater, the Phonofilm is problematical. 

The soloist for the occasion was Ruth Urban, soprano. 
The setting for the singer was a formal drawing room scene, 
the artist standing by a grand piano and assisted by an 
accompanist. Her first number was a little encore song of 
Frank Waller, A Poor Finish; the second was Her Gown, 
by H. E. Sacks, and her last offering was Je sais . . . one 
of the popular songs from that musical play, The Better 
*Ole. She was cordially received. Her voice is good and 
she has quite a bit of style for such light numbers. After 
the feature there was a dance number by Gluck, Out of the 
Inkwell, inspired by the Max Fleischer Out of the Inkwell 
animated cartoons. The idea was original but the dance not 
overly amusing. May JoHNSON. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

Miesczyslaw Miinz headed the list of artists at the Sun- 
day night concert on February 17. This artist, who, since 
his first appearance in New York, has stirred his audiences 
to great heights of enthusiasm, again revealed himself as a 
pianist of extraordinary attainments. He played with the 
orchestra Liszt’s A major concerto, and later gave a group 
of piano solos, comprising two Chopin numbers—prelude, 
and valse—as well as Naila by Delibes-Dohnanyi. e€ was 
recalled innumerable times, but owing to the announcement 
on the program that no encores would be allowed, the 
audience had to content itself with only his program 
numbers. 

The other soloists who appeared were regular members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. ma Wolf was 
heard in The Two Giants, Stolypin. annette Guilford 
sang Bizet’s Agnus Dei. Rafaelo Diaz received much 
applause for his artistic singing of the cavatina of Vladimir, 
from Prince Igor, Borodine; Jeanne Gordon was to have 
oma Hopak, Moussorgsky, but instead she, together with 
Rafaelo Diaz, sang a duet from Boris Godounoff. Queena 
Mario won a big success singing Strauss’ waltz song, Voce 
di Primavera. Thalia Sabanieva was heard in the aria of 
Jaroslavna, from Prince Igor, Borodine, and Jose Mardones 
sang effectively the invocation from Robert le Diable by 
Meyerbeer. 

The orchestral numbers were: Overture, The Life for 
the Czar, Glinka; lyric suite, op. 54, Grieg, and the waltz, 
Artist’s Life, by Strauss. 


Martha Willis Talks on Russian Music 


The invitation recital at the Knabe rooms on Thursday 
evening, February 7, had as its subject The Music of 
Russia. A “musical chat” was given by Martha D. Willis, 
pianist. Composers whose music was used on the pro- 
ram were Glinka, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Cui, Borodin, 
imsky-Korsakoff, Scriabin and Rachmaninoff. Ampico 
recordings were used except for a nocturne by Borodin 
and Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor prelude, both of which 
Mrs. Willis played. A large audience found the program 
interesting. 





Five Concerts for Bauer in One Week 
Recently Harold Bauer played five concerts in owe week 
in five different cities: Monday, New York; Wednesday, 
Rochester; Thursday, Middlebury, Vt.; Friday, Holyoke, 
Mass,; Saturday, Washington. 
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New Building for Institute of Musical Art 


The trustees of the Institute of Musical Art have accepted 
plans for a four story annex to their building at 120 Clare- 
mont Avenue, the construction of it to be started early next 
month and to be ready for the opening of the Institute 
next fall. The new building, which has been made necessary 
by the great increase in the student body to its present 840 
members, and the additional activities undertaken by the 
Institute, will house the administration offices and extra 
class rooms on the first three floors, while the top story 
will consist of one great room to be used for rehearsals. 

The present home of the Institute is considered one of 
the best examples of architecture in the city, and this addi- 
tional construction, to occupy the lot directly back of it, will 
not destroy the unity of the structure. 

Paul D. Cravath is president of the Institute board of 
trustees; John L. Wilkie and Felix E. Kahn, are vice presi- 
dents, and Paul M. Warburg is treasurer. The plans for 
the new building have been made under the supervision of 
Dr, Frank Damrosch, director, in order to meet most 
successfully the needs of the faculty and students and the 
various departmental activities. 

The Institute of Musical Art is one of the most cosmo- 
politan schools of the country. Since its establishment in 
1905, students have been enrolled from thirty-one countries, 
including some of Asia, and from every state in the Union, 
with the single exception of Nevada. 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest March 1 


The prize song selected for the eighth annual Intercol- 
legiate Glee Club contest to be held at Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, March 1, is Morning Hymn by George 
Henschel. This composition has been beautifully arranged 
for men’s voices by A. T. Davison, and is unusually well 
adapted to test the singing ability of any club. In addition 
to the prize song, each club will sing a selection of its 
own choice and their college song. Entries have been 
accepted by Albert F. Pickernell, president of the Inter- 
collegiate Musical Council, under whose auspices the con- 
tests are given, from Ambherst, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Middlebury, New York University, Penn State, 
Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan and Yale. 
The judges for the contest this year are Louise Homer, 
Gilbert Gabriel and Walter Damrosch, chairman, 


MacDowell Club of Philadelphia Gives Concert 


The first of a series of four concerts was given by the 
MacDowell Club at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, Poa 
day evening, February 4. The program was given by the 
MacDowell Club Orchestra, assisted by Anne Lefevre and 
Ida Muggleworth, pianists, and Mr. Morsello and Cecilia 
Bonawitz-Kane, violinists. The orchestra, under the capa- 
ble direction of Frederick E. Hahn, revealed technical 
facility and musical understanding. Miss Lefevre played 
Beethoven's third piano concerto with finish and delicacy 
and Miss Muggleworth gave Mr. Zeckwer’s concerto for 
piano (op. 8) effectively. Mr. Morsello was pleasing in his 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto for violin 
and Wieniawski’s difficult violin concerto was well handled 
by Miss Bonawitz-Kane. 





Sundelius Honor Dinner Guest 


Among the distinguished guests of honor at the recent din- 
ner at the Hotel Astor, New York, given by representatives 
of all the arts and admirers of Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
for the widow of the noted American composer, was Marie 
Sundelius, who, in the past, has been active in promoting an 
interest in the works of the famous composer by including 
many of his songs on her numerous recital programs. By 
special request, at the conclusion of the dinner, Mme. Sun- 
delius sang several songs of Edward Grieg, the favorite 
composer of Mr. MacDowell. 


Mme. Cahier to Present New Songs 


Mme. Charles Cahier will sing on February 24, at the 
Friends of Music concert at Town Hall, Gustav Mahler’s 
Lieder Eines Fahrenden Gesellen and four songs with 
orchestra by Alexander von Zemlinsky, the first performance 
in America of these songs. This is Mme. Cahier’s eighth 
appearance in New York City this season. 
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Grace Wood Jess Acclaimed 


The following excerpts from the press criticisms of Grace 
Wood Jess on her recent successful tour give some idea of 
the popular young singer’s favor throughout the country: 

The Vancouver Woman’s Musical Club must be warmly congratu- 
lated on the success attending its initial recital of the season, when 
Grace Wood Jess, the charming and remarkably versatile and gifted 
soprano won an unquestionable triumph in a program devoted to 
folk song classics, : 

It is not exaggerating matters to state that Miss Jess proved her- 
self to be the finest interpretative singer that has come this way in 
many a long . Her yoice is an interesting medium admirably fitted 
to the exploitation of the compositions which she is pleased to adopt 
as her specialty in the delineative department of vocal art. She is 
an artist with a commanding personality, entering into the spirit of 
these songs with rare intelligence. Her program was invested with 
pictorial fancy and innate charm _a deft depictor of moods, 
and it was a sheer joy to accept the versions of her admirable con- 
tributions .. » At once arresting the critical favor of her listeners 
she succeeded in presenting a set of entrancing cameos . . . sung 
with moving beauty, rare enunciation . . . captivating, etc. 
Daily Province, Vancouver, B. C., November 1, 1923. 


An exquisitely sweet voice, a winsome personality, a great gift for 
delightful impersonation and a charming sense of humor won for 
Grace Wood Jess a delightful reception last evening. Her art is of the 
genre which “time cannot wither nor custom stalé,” for it hath, verily, 
infinite variety. It is not more than once in a generation that such 
versatility comes into being . . She has in equal proportion the 
art of facial expression, gesture and song. Every shade of emotion 
from the lighthearted to the tragic was reflected in the nuances of her 
voice, in the mobile expression of face and hands. In turn pompous, 
coy, impudent, tender, demure, she played the role of priest and 
chorister, a mother and half delirious child, the peasant treading the 
rape, the Seventeenth Century French debutante taking her dancing 
esson, a Spanish coquette languorously swaying through the dance, the 
pretty Russian street singer wooing coins from her listeners, or the 
negro mother crooning to her babe, Her portrayal of the story of 
her song left nothing to conjecture. Every incident was pictured 
forth with an artistry both delicate and vivid. Miss Jess brought to 
her national groups such a definite change of atmosphere, and to the 
different numbers such a definite personality that one seemed to be 
listening to a new member of a clever group, akin in style, yet differ- 
ing enough to bring a fresh point of view into the interpretation of 
the succeeding song . . . Her costumes were certainly charming, 
each in its way a masterly creation for the part.—The Daily Colonist, 
Victoria, B. C., October 30, 1923. 





Salem was indeed fortunate to receive such an artist as Grace Wood 
ess. . . . As the spectrum changes a single ray of light into 
a thing of many colors, so does Grace Wood Jess bring these songs 
to the audience; through the prism of her lovely soul she makes these 
songs satisfy the sense perceptions with a harmony of sound and 
color. Her mezzo soprano voice is music itself; ranging from the 
scintillant notes of the Spanish flower girl to the deep, intense tones 
of the grief-stricken Russian mother, Range it has, and warmth, 
with intensty and color. There was no straining for words or phrases; 
the nuance of color, perfect diction, impersonation and gesture brought 
the songs before us like a series of pictures, truly “Visualized Folk 
Songs.” Her voice was pleasing to the ear, her colorful costumes 
made a lovely picture; the rapid change of impersonation amazing, 
and the charm and texture of her personality showed itself at every 
turn, iridescent and palpitant, etc.-Betti Kessi, Statesman, Salem, 
Ore., October, 1923, 

Miss Jess surpassed all expectations; to each group of folk songs 
she brought a rare perception of values and an intuitive understand- 
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ing which left her listeners satisfied intellectually, visually and vocally. 


orthwest Musician, Seattle, October, 1923. 





Portland music lovers were treated to something delightfully fresh 
and individualistic Tuesday night. . . . This Kentucky girl is not 
only a singer. ,Her gift of pantomime and her dramatic ability added 
to the intrinsic appeal of these too seldom heard songs, and time and 
time again she reached the hearts of her audience with her rare inter- 
pretative ability.—Portland Journal, October 24, 1923. 


With delightful artistry, Grace Wood Jess, mezzo soprano, appeared 
last night in costume recital of Visualized Folk Song, opening the 
Civic Music Club series for the season. Quaint, spotting, dramatic 
and mischievous by turns, she sang with lovely voice. . . . Her 
gowns supplied the only setting; rare garments from far countries 
and she wore them charmingly. ost unusual were the 
golden legends, serious and appealing . . With shining eyes and 
air of fun the artist interpreted her numbers. Her drollery was infec- 
tious and her audience laughed so hard it scarcely heard her sing.— 
The Oregonian, Portland, Ore. October 24, 1923. 





It was truly a great privilege for the people of Jacksonville again 
to (third time) have the opportamay to hear Grace Wood Jess in one 
of her unique programs. % ‘0 those whose privilege it has been 
Earugerty, to hear Miss Jess, there remains the memory of hands, lovely 
hands, like butterflies that carry wonderful powder. Long may they 
serve her beautiful art. Certain it is that all who heard her left with a 
new and beautiful we: of interpretative art.—Jacksonville (Ill.), 
Journal, December 4, 1923, 


_ One of the loveliest programs ever heard here—rare beauty—grace 
in every movement . ._. voice vibrant with richness and color.— 
News Courier, Saginaw, Mich., January 2, 1924. 





Possesses a beautiful voice . an actress possessing to the /ast 
degree the inimitable art of so feeling an emotion that she translates 
it into the slightest gesture intelligible to all songs presented 
with vividness of emotion. Recalled many times before the audience 
yore prent the program ended.—Springfield Journal, Ill., December 

» 1923, 


May Korb Active 


On Tuesday evening, February 12, May Korb, soprano, 
gave a recital at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. This 
was a return engagement. On February 20 she was 
scheduled for a joint recital with Alma Kitchell, contralto, 
at the Brooklyn Institute. February 28 there will be an 
engagement in Newark as soloist for the Quarter Collec- 
tion, and March 6 she is booked to appear for the Men's 
Club of the First M. P. Church of Newark. 


Earle Laros Busy 


Earle Laros, pianist, who recently appeared with success 
in New York, has just given a recital in Reading, Pa., his 
third appearance in that city. He was enthusiastically 
received and played a number of encores. He has been 
booked for recitals in Allentown, Pa.; Yonkers, N. Y., and 
a tour with the New York Symphony Orchestra in March. 
In addition, there are concerts arranged for the Easton 
Symphony Orchestra, of which he is the conductor, that 
will occupy all of his time. 
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Roxas Pupils to Give Program March 1 


Emilio A. Roxas, well known New York vocal teacher, 
will present three artist pupils in recital at Town Hall on 
Saturday evening, March 1. 

The participants will be Olga Singer, dramatic soprano; 
Dora Abrams, lyric soprano, and Charlotte Horwitz, colora- 
tura soprano, with Emilio A, Roxas at the piano. 


Joseph Schwarz’ Dates 

Following is a list of Joseph Schwarz’ bookings from 
February 5 to March 24: February 5, San Francisco Or- 
chestra, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco; 8-9, Los Angeles 
Orchestra ; 15, Hollywood recital; 17, San Francisco recital ; 
18, Eureka, Cal., recital; 24, Los Angeles with Oratorio 
Society ; 26, Berkeley recital; 28, Sacramento recital; March 
7, Denver recital; 13-14, St. Louis Orchestra; 18, Roches- 
ter, (N. Y.) recital; 20, Worcester, (Mass.) recital; 24, 
Baltimore, (Md.) recital. 


Important Spring Dates for De Pachmann 


Viadimir de Pachmann has completed his concert tour 
on the Pacific Coast and returns East for his second concert 
in Chicago, for his third concert in New York, for his third 
concert in Boston, for his second concert in Montreal, and 
for his second concert in Toronto, Some of the other 
Spring dates for this artist include Pittsburg, Toledo, A\l- 
bany, Columbus, Louisville, Omaha and Dallas, 


Edwin Swain to Sing in Town Hall 
Edwin Swain, the well known American baritone who 
recently was heard again with the New York Oratorio 
Society, will appear in joint recital with a well known 
opera star at Town Hall on March 13. 


Morini and Thibaud in Europe Next Season 
Erika Morini and Jacques Thibaud will concertize in 

Europe next season and return to America in the fall of 
2 
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VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 4650 


Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and Teachers——-Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 











MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 





REGINA A. deSALES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—REPERT ORY 


5, Boulevard Delesserit, 








Paris 








LUSK 


s BENDITZKY 


Residence Studie: 631 Stratford Place 


Mrs. 


PIANIST 
Chieage, Ill. 








[ae Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE | 206 W, 99th St., Now York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 





HELEN FREUND 


SOPRANO 
528 Fine Arts Building 


Chicago, Ill. 





Composer and Teacher 








PHILLIPS JENKINS 


314 Baker Bldg., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MISS HILDA REITER 


MISS AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 
Opera Concert Oratorio 


Art of Singing 
as taught by 


Telephones Studio, Spruce 2598 and 
Residence, Germantown 4913 


Assistants to Mrs. Jenkins 
MISS AUGUSTA BISPHAM WITHEROW 
Accompanists for repertoire 
MISS FLORA RIPKA 
Arias and Songs 

















382 Wadsworth Avenue New York 
Phone 3136 Wadsworth 


FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 


2072 Creston Ave., New York City. 
Telephone: Fordham 4791 


RAISA endorses & BRnbat 


Bldg. 
NAKUTIN 


” CHICAGO 
VOCAL TEACHER 
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oO ILL. 


MARGUERITE POTTER 
Mgt.: Ernest! Ween Toe, 1400 Brosdwa , N.Y. 


i tudio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Velce Sensei a: Kellen 6300 


© OLANOFF visi 


“gound musicianship’ — ‘‘colorful 
tone’’—‘‘solid technic’”—"‘style”— 
ae *%, y? —- ‘excellent musica) 
feoling and taste.”"—N. Y. Press. 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 











Management : 
Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
1400 Broadway New York City 





’ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Washington Heights Musical Club 
200 W. 57th St., New York City 











HEIZER MUuSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


PAULINE MICHEL 














hy BUT L E R Soprano VIOLINIST 

N cubuhe hecuewED Concerts Concert, Recital, Teaching 

612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, M11. | Stadio: Moravian College for Women Bethlehem, Pa. 
A. CONSOLI, Treasurer, Phones: 2859 

F. CULCASI, President, Bryant 1817 


A. STIVANELLO, Vice-President. 
CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Inc. 
RMERLY A. BASSI 


FO. 5 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF OPERA, 

MA, MUSICAL SHOW 
THEATRICAL AND VAUDEVILLE COSTUMES 
COSTUMERS FOR MASQUERADE AND BALLS 

Prices reasonable 





Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 
Management: 
Ctgnders ———. Office, 


7 East 42nd reet, 
New York City 














MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio 168 West End Ave., How York Telephone: 0438 Riverside 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


326 West 80th Street, New York City. 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS AND YOUNG OMEN, 
Rooms accommodate Grand and Upright Pianos. 
Telephone: Endicott 7 bs, 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: Head of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res,, St. George, S. 1. 
Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 


New York 
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UNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


Exclusive studios with a dignified club atmosphere, with 
a wate bat! 


Stel grand pianos are to be had for 
fon at an hourly rte, tet. at main 
East reet—'‘Vanderb ‘ 

7 y ay rior excellence, is on 


treet floor branch, East 38th Street, 

Teachers, and at ee Mvisiting New. York during the 
summer will be the studios that may be for 
sub-lease by with or without pianos, Applications 
may now be made for summer studios to the main office, 
15 East 38th Street. 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


- 7-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 E. 37th St. 
eee et one . Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 6991 


A WELL KNOWN VOCAL COACH 
AND ACCOMPANIST (native of, Paris) 
who will make a trip to France this sum- 
mer, will accept several vocal pupils to 
accompany her, offering opportunity of 








attending operatic performances, con- 
certs, festivals, ete. For full particulars 
apply Mme. Lina Coén, 308 West 97th St., 
New York City. Phone Riverside 1473-J. 





PRACTICE RECITAL AND 
MEETING ROOMS FOR RENT: 
A practice room at 50 cents per hour 
from 10 a. m. to 11 p. m. A large 
room suitable for recitals and meet- 
ings at $10.00 per morning or evening. 
Apply for time by letter only, to the 
Musicians Club of New York, 173 
Madison Avenue, near 33rd Street, 
New York. 





AMATEUR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
—being formed by Music Lovers’ Social 


Club, under direction eminent European 
conductor, invites membership players 
all instruments. No age or sex restric- 
tion. Rehearsals evenings. For infor- 
mation address D. Kupper, 280 East 
199th Street, New York City. 





VIOLINIST OF BROAD EXPERIENCE 
in concert and teaching, both here and 
abroad, desires connection with school or 
conservatory in or near New York, for 
one day a week, beginning this fall. En- 
dorsed by famous artists. Address “E. 
C.,” care Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





Professor Leopold Auer’s principal assist- 
ant in London, Kalman Ronay, intends 





visiting the U. S. in the spring of 1924. 





Offers for a summer master class are in- 
vited. Address Musicat Courter or write 
direct to Mr. Ronay, 28 Abbey Road, 
London, N. W. 8, England. 





A Phono ve Recording Laboratory 
has ed a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Deft., core of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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AUDITORIUM MUSICAL-DRAMATIC CONSERVATORY OF CHICAGO 


At the head of the Auditorium Musical-Dramatic Con- 
servatory of Chicago stand two conspicuous figures in mu- 
sical and dramatic culture—Dr. Karl Buren Stein, director 
»f the vocal department, and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein, di- 
rector of the dramatic department. The happy and har- 
monious union of these two forces has forced this well 
known institution to the fore, the up-building of which has 
been progressing successfully for many years in the same 
location, It is said that the effective tuition conveyed to 
the numerous pupils is emphasized through the adapta- 
bility of each of these personalities to dominate in each of 
their respective spheres, a quality necessary to the equip- 
ment of all successful educators. Their work is academic 
and scientific, enabling them to inculeate in others a col- 
lege finish and the elimination of those grave difficulties 
which stand as barriers to those secking professional suc- 
cess in either the operatic or histrionic field of endeavor, 
that class of training which builds up assurance and per- 
thereby destroying the fatal evil of self-conscious 
ness which so many feel in facing an audience 

Karl Buren Stein, who holds the degree of Doctor of 
Music from his alma mater, is president of this conserva- 
tory and is well and favorably known in Chicago and the 
great Central West as possessing a large equipment. As 
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a choir or choral conductor, pianist and singer, he has built 
up a fine reputation for musicianship, and through him 

many choirs have been developed. This, in addition to his 
pedagogy, has resulted in a clientele which keeps him very 
busy. 

Mrs, Karl Buren Stein, of strong personality, gracious in 
manner, also holds a degree (Lit. Doc) or Doctor of Lit- 
erature from her alma mater, and has made herself felt 
in the dramatic world. She is possessed of that quality 
of which elocutionists, actors and actresses are made, and 
therefore her curriculum has consistency and effectiveness. 
Advancement is distinctly discernible in the work of her 





MRS, KARL BUREN STEIN 
pupils. The productions which have been seen and beard 
by the writer, were full of life, grace, vim and naturalness 
and freedom; this accounts for the numerous pupils which 
fill her classes and the large number of professional, oper- 
atic and dramatic, pupils now constantly engaged. All were 
produced by Mr. and Mrs. Stein. 

The balance of the faculty consists of able assistants in 
all branches, qualified to carry on the same class of work. 


Wright and Fuson Have Busy Holiday Season 


Beginning with a joint recital at Westfield, N. J., on No- 
vember 13, Thomas Fuson, tenor, and Ethel Wright, con- 
tralto, experienced the busiest holiday season they have had 
since coming to New York four years ago. Beginning with 
the Westfield recital and ending on New Year's Eve, the 
two artists filled thirtv-five engagements, including three 
performances of The Messiah, one performance of voce 





February 21, 1924 





KARL BUREN STEIN 





Messe Sollennelle, and a performance of the Bach Christ- 
mas Oratorio, 


Paul Whiteman Gives a Dinner 


Paul Whiteman, well known orchestra leader, gave a 
dinner Sunday evening, February 17, at the Balmoral Club 
to those who had aided him materially in his successful 
concert at Aeolian Hall last week. The entire personnel 
of his orchestra was present, together with composers 
Victor Herbert and George Gershwin as guests of honor, 
and representatives of Bg ress. After supper there were 
informal speeches b hiteman, Mr. Herbert, Frank 
H. Warren of the in World, and H. 0. Osgood of 
the Musica Courter. 


London, Ont., “Succumbs” to Vreeland 


“Her audience succumbed wholeheartedly to the svaring 
grace of her fine soprano voice.” Such was the comment of 
the London, Ont., Free Press following Jeannette Vree- 
land’s recent appearance there in concert. 


Patton in Canada Again This Season 
Fred Patton, having already appeared in Ottawa and 
Toronto this season, has been engaged by the Elgar Choir, 
of Hamilton, Ont., Canada, for a performance on April 3. 


Kremer’s New York Recital 


Isa Kremer, who, with her international ballads, has been 
winning continual success in the Middle West, will give her 
New York recital, March pS in Carnegie Hall. 








Read—“Taus Seceers or Svencari” 
By J. H. Deval 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
lt Not, Why 
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WING PIANO 


A amsical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 




















Woerereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New Yorx Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 
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Ultra-Quality PIAN os 
Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
The The Celco Reproducing Medium 
in the 
A. B. Chase 
Established 1875 
Reproducing Medium Emerson Lindeman 6 Sons 
Established 1849 Established 1836 
United Piano Corporation : - - - - - Norwalk, Ohio 

The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name Sohmer The ey oneness eee 

on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ee 

a synonym for artistic excellence. sot AF certainly to. be, congratulated on, you 

For fifty years the Sohmer family Auiopiano, which consider one of the finest ‘players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. son, 50 enertationaliy superior, tat ‘cn Setdl 
To make the most artistic piano aa uns "nde She shee 

possible has been the one aim, and Tecate, 

its accomplishment is evidenced by Za taal 

the fact that: 
There are more Sohmers in use tn the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 

SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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